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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE character of the author of this 
work, ſo well known by his other 
learned and elaborate writings, would have 
been ſufficient to have recommended it to 
the public, if he had thought proper to 
have printed it during his own life; which 
could not conveniently be done, as he was 
in the conſtant uſe of it in his lectures. 
It will therefore be neceſſary, for the ſa- 
_ tisfaction of the reader, to take notice 
here, that it was the intention of the au- 
thor, declared to ſeveral of his friends, and 
evident from the manuſcript itſelf, to be 
ſeen at the bookfgller's, that theſe lectures 


ſhould be publiſhed : For which purpoſe 
he cauſed a fair copy of them to be tran- 


ſoeribed, after he had from time to time re- 
viſed them with his uſual aecuracy, qu- 
ring. the ſpace of thirty eight years, in 
which he moſt punctually diſcharged the 
duties of his Profeſſorſhip at Greſhamy Col- 
lege, having been elected into it on the 
iſt of Septerpber 1720, and dying on the 


 '15thof r 1758. 
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cum rhetorices praelegendae pro- 
*Yinkiam lie ſuſde ſcepit, 1 Ha- 
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LOHANNES WARDVS, 
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U N mecum ipſe reputo, quo. in 


- - 
«© ww ww 7 


veſtrum prodire nequoo. Nam, ut in cele- 


berrimo hoc et venerando Muſarum domi- 
cilio nihil proferre convenit, quod non fit 
cogitatione eximium, doctrinaque politum 
et elaboratum; ita, quam ſim ab hujuſmodi 
tam naturae, quam axtis praeſidiis impara- 
tus, haud ignoro.., Veruntamen, cum collegii 
hujnſce curatores s dignifimi hand provin- 
ciam irhetotices praccepta tradendt mihi de- 


| mandars. Aignaty, lint, duae res. "une, Quas 
211 Vor. I. | A "merito 


. irg ver- * 0, 


loco, quantoſque viros, qui hoc 
A munus ante me peregerunt, ſubſe 
cutus, verba apud vos, AUDITORES bo- 
.CTISSIMI atque HUMANISSIMI, ſum factu- 


rus, ſine metu & tremote in conſpectum 


. 


2 nem vel ingratum, vel alio quovis modo 


merito a me expęctari ſentio : in primis, ut 
is gratias agam, per quos in hunc locum 


devesetim; deinds ut, quod deeſt ingenis, 
cura et diligentia pro vitibus compenſare 
ſtudeam; ne tantum beneſicium in homi- 


eo protſus indignum, collocatum fuiſſe un- 
quiam videatur. Atque ut hatum alteram 
vere et ex animo meo jam facio, cujus gra- 
tiſſima memoria tam altis radicibus menti 
infixa adhaeret, quae nulla unquam tempo- 
ris longinquitate evelli poſſit; ſic alteram, 
. quantum. in me ſitum eſt, omni l ſem- 
Per contendam mw 
In praeſentia autem ae de 955 8 pra- 
aas rhetorices dicere conſtitui z, unde et 
occaſio ſeſe offeret praccipuis conviciis et 
contumeliis, quibus injuſte a quibuſdam ars 
haec praeſtantiſſima petita fuerit, breviter 
teſpondendi. Nec aliud ſane argumentum, 
quo praelectiones auſpicarer, aut mihi, aut 
vobis magis conyenire exiſtimavi: nam, ut 
artem aliquam profitenti, eam nec inutilem, 
nec ignobilem eſſe, oſtendere omnino con- 
gruit; ita dignam eſſe, cui operam et ſtu- 
dium impendant, ex re auditorum eſt mo- 
8 neri. Cacterum, quo commodius id prae- 
ſtaxi pollit, hane veniam oro, ut benigne et 
 attente | me dicentem, ut facitis, audiatis. | 


nne ü Akr1s a 


* 


Anis tut ble, ut ab il incipia 
ex commoditatibus, quas homines exinde 
_ pereipiant; praeciput zeſtimmari debet;"quac 
i et jucunditatem quoqus ſecum afferat, ita 
ut poetae illud rie dulei i ei recte tribusatur, 


tiam apud omnes conciliet; horum autetnm 
utrumque ars, de qua loquimur, merito ſibi 
vindicare poteſt. Etenim, cum viam ra- 
tionemque tradat, qua quis apte, compoſite, 
ornate, et copioſe de unaquaque re dicat, 
non, ut in aliis quibuſdam artibus ac diſci- 
plinis res ſe habet, uſus ejus certis locis et 
temporibus terminatur, ſed ſemper fere et 
ubiabe prodeſt ac delectat; quippe quae 
omni actati et conditioni hominum conve- 

niat, juventuti ac ſeneRae, foro et curiae, 

aulae et caſtris pariter ſe accommodans. 
Imo in quovis hominum coetu, communi- 
due vitae conſuetudine, compto et eleganti 
orationis genere nihil gratius aut acceptius 
eſſe poteſt. Res nimis longa et operoſa eſſet 
Gnguls artis dicendi commoda enumerare, 
pauca igitur ex innumeris fere tetigiſſe con- 
tem eſferre, aut vitii turpitudinem depingete 
e vitupetare? vis ſummorum virorum geſta 

praeclara celebrare, aliiſque ad imit 

W e contra vero nequam et impro- 
A 2 borum 


nihil deſiderari poteſt, quo amorem et gru- * 36, 


—ͤ—ũ—6—4 ——— 


1 


hortari? vis 


botrum hominum pernicioſu facinora in o- 
dium et contemptum omnium adducere ? 

hanc artem cole. Vis alicuil ad ea, quae 
fibi, vel aliis ſint utilia, perſuadere; aut ab 
is, quae perniciem et ruinam afferant, de- 
patriae de rebus ſeu belli, ſeu 
pacis deliberanti opem ferre, et ſaluberrima 
conſilia ita proponere, ut alios in ſententiam 
tuam pertrahas ? haet ars rationem praebe- 
bit. Vis innocentem tueri, ac periculum a 
capite gs depellere; aut de ſcelerato ut 
debita, et communi rei neceſſaria, ſumatur 
poena dicendo efficere? ex hac arte adju- 
menta petas. In ſumma, omnia, quae ac- 
commodata ſunt ad 1d, quod volumus, per- 
ſuadendum atque obtinendum, haec ars tra- 
alt et ſuppeditat. Quid, quod Protei ritu in 
varias formas docta et artificioſa oratio ſe 
convetit, quo, quod ſibi velit, aſſequatur? 
"Alias « enim ut rivulus parum profundus hu- 


mili ac demiſſo ſermonis genere humi repit ; 
alias Plen ac leniſſimi fluminis more aequa- 


bil curſu fertur ac dilabitur; alias vero quaſi 
toftens, magno aquarum confluxu turgeſ- 


cens, ampliſſima ſententiarum gravitate, et 


 majeſtate verborum grandiloqua inſurgit. 
Jam in longas et cireumductas periodos ſeſe 
- profundit, mox inciſe et membratim rem 
ern inſtituit. * docet, nunc quae- 


rit; 


nit; nunc reticet, nunc exclamat; nunc ir- 
ritat, nunc demulcet z nunc orat, nunc Mie. 
natur; quoquoverſum ſeſe commovens, quo 
in pectus eorum, quibuſcum agit, ſe innig, 
nuet, et in partes ſuas perducat. Porto, ut 
homines bruta animantia duobus praecipue 
praeſtant, ratione nimirum et oratione, Ci, 
cero, artis hujus optimus are 
mare non dubitavit, Eloqui copigſe, mods 2 Hu. 
denten, melius eſſe, . vel acutiſſime oe, 
eloquentia cogitare *.., Cujus rei am, quo-." De Of: 
que rationem ſubjungit.;, Quad cogitatio in ſe 55 Ay 
ipfawertitur; eloguentia camplectitur Kat, 44 
buſcum communitate juncti ſumus.. Qui 1 in i 4 
igitur ſolum incumbit, ut mentis perceptio- 
nes accurate perpendat, et inter ſe compa- 
ret} unde rerum cognitionem obtineat, fibi 
tantum ſapit; dum is, qui ſenſa animi clara 
et concinna oratione efferre ſtudeat, et ad 
utilitatem et delectationem hominum intel- 
ligentiam ſuam confert. Ideoque ad multa 
vitae officia homines aptos reddit dicendi 
peritia, ad quae alii prorſus ſunt inepti. 
+» BENEFICIA, ex hac arte percepta ſi ex- 
emplis eorum, qui ea claruerunt, oſtendere 
ſuſciperem, pene infinitus eſſem. Par illud 
celebratiſſimi nominis oratorum, Demoſthe- 


nem dico et Ciceronem, ut inſtitutum vitae, 


re, et mortem quoque aud admo- 
44 A 3 dum 
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Acxtexit, dim atque audaciam fregity omnia · 


dom difſimilem habuerunt; fic illud gloriae 
utricguk cbnvenit, quod non ſemel patriam 
ſutth in ſummo periculo conſtitutam dis 


cendi facultate liberarunt. Quoties ille 
aſtutiacmi et fraudes Philippi, quibus liber - 
tati Athenienſturm inſidiatus, eos in ditio- 
nem ſtbi redigere cenatus eſt, indagavit, 
patefeeit, eluſit? Pari arte et ingenio hic 
omnes Catilinae machinationes, ad rem- 
publitam Romanant evertendam deſtinatas, 


que illius ac ſociorum nefaria confilia in 
auctorum perniciem convertit. Nee mi- 
nori poſtea laude inſanas Antonii moli- 
tiones diu coercuit et repreffit ; donec tan- 
dem perfidia eorum; de quibus optime me- 
fitus erat, in poteſtatem ejus infidiofe tra- 
defetur.” At nequeo ine continere, quin 
illud de elariſſimo hoc viro memorem, quo 
et amicum de cauſa capitali poſtulhtum li- 
beravit, et vis ſumma eloquentiae, fi alins 
unquam, vel maxime enituit. Bello eivili 
inter Caeſatern et Pompeium finito; fum - 
maque rerum jam in Catfarem devoluta, 
Quintus Ligarius aecuſatut a Q. Tuberont, 
quod Caelatis partibus in Affioa hoſtis 
fuiſſet. Ligatii defenſionem Cicero ſuſei- 
pit. Qod cum Caefar intellexit, Quldni, 
| Inquit, Ciceronetm banter audiarus f tens 


F enim, 


. 
vi 
& * * 


it. pra Serta heme. 


enim, cujus cauſam 
improbus et hoſtis Sed. aum Cicero 
dicere ingreſſus eſt, oratio tam affectibus 
varia et vtnuſtate travis videbatur, 
ut Caeſaris animum. mirifice affecerit. quod 
primum incerto vultu, crebraque enloris 
mutatione oſtendit ; poſtea veto tantis per 
turbationibus incitatus eſt, ut toto corpore 
contremeſcens libellos quoſdam e manu 
dimiſerit. Cauſam igitur obtinuit Cicero; 
ac Ligarius crimine liberatus,.eft ' + (tg * Plut. #» 
tot gentium domitot vi eloquen tiac ſupe⸗ * 
ratur; et qui per totutn fere | ernrum or- 
bem victricia arma circum armis 
potentioribus ipſe tandem devincitur. Mi- 
randa ſane victoria! in qua togae, arma 
ceſſiſſe veriflime Cicero gloriari poſſit. Cum 
arte igitur militari dicendi facultatem nan- 
nulli conferentes, cui potiſſimum palma 
tribui grey in dubio reliquerunt. Sin 
autem cactera pares habeantur, in illis certe 
haud parum inter "er fo diſcrepant ; quod haec 
ſine | . aut laeſione aliqua victoriam 
reportat, illa non ſine caede et ſanguine; 
haec volentes captivos dueit ot retinet, illa 
invitos; haec animos, illa corpora tantum 
devincit. 3 f 
Ex iis. autem, ques: de uſu, hetorices 


hafiegus dicta a cum et t progftantia. Sins 
| 4 


magna 


| vin 


magna ex 100 intelligi poſſit, pauciora de 
illa dicere opus eſſe videtur. .. Si rem au- 
tem tecte perpendamus, quid pulchrius eſſe 
rok quam. ea in re alios excellere, qua 
homines” praecipuo quodam modo brata 
animalia excellunt? Quid praeclarius, quam 
de te quacumque ita dicendo valere, ut non 
modo auditorum aures demulceas, ſed a- 
nimos etiam ſumma voluptate perfuridas ?. 


_ Quid laudabilius, quam. in rebus arduis 
et diffictlibus faluberrima. conſilia ita pro- 


ponere, "ut ad ea amplectenda homines- fa- 


cile adduci poſſint? Etenim eam vim ani- 
mis nolſfris inſevit natura, ut non modo 
apta et concinna oratione delectemut, ſed 
etiam variis exinde motibus concitati huc 
illuc pto vohuntate dicehtis ſaepe impella- 
mur. t igitur aeſtimati debet, re- 
gnare quodammodo "AC. dominari in alio- 
rum animis; flectere eos linguae guber⸗ 
naculo, quo velis; et quid probent, quid 
reſiciant, quaſi pro imperio ac poteſtate 
praeſeriberæ? Egregia ſane res, et digna, 
quam omni ſtudip et animi contentione 
conſectemur! 1 taque non ſine cauſa Aerumi- 


5 mam, Argue omnium reginam rerum, oratio- 


BFA; ves pocta, appellavit “. : 

AT. dicet forſan aliquis, homities 57 ac 
e rationum, BY affectuum impulſu 
12 T1 "ot 


— 


— aliquid vel ample rundum 
vel fugiendim moveri oportere Bene pros- 
fecto cum rebus humanis ageretur, fi ta 
revera effet.” Sed quis non quotidiana ex- 
perientia” edoctus plane ſentit, pleroſqque 
homines aut rationum momenta ſaepiſſime 
non percipere; aut ſi pereipiant neſcio 
qua mentis pertinacia ot obſtinatione ad 
agendum, prout res poſtulent, nullo modo 
induci poſſe, donec affectuum motu inei- 
tentur ? Conftet igitur arti praeſtantiſſimae 
laus ſua et dignitas, ad humani generis 
imbecillitati opitulandum natae, quae in 
eo, quo jam res ſunt ſatu,” non modo 
atilis,” ſed" ottnino necefſars” eſſe manifeſts 
appatet.” | treit Pe on th Heer 
Com tot 1 tantacque ſint artis di- 
dh vir, non mirum eſt eam ple- 
roſque homifles omni actate in amorem ſui 
et admirationem rapuiſſe. Sed ita natura 
comparatum eſt, ut pro variis ac diverſis 
nominum ingeniis alia aliis Placeant, et 
delectent. Non defuerunt igitur, qui ex 
artiam choro rhetoricen excludere volue- 
rint; uſum modo et exercitationem artis 
expertem eſfe dicentes. In hunc autem 
errorem ex Platonis ſententia male intel- 
lecta nonnulli olim inciderunt. Nam quae 


. 
ar 


Kimmus ille philoſophus contra ſophiſtas . 
| 4 dixerat, 


* 


dixetat;-qui- fictam tantum et ſimulatam 
artis ſpeciem adhibebant; illos in artem 
-2. ĩpſam perperam detorſiſſe oſtendit Fabius. 
Ariſtoteles etiam, Platonis diſcipulus, in 
Wi veſtibulo operis ſui De arte dicendi, quae 
9 arti ſint propria rhetoricae ac dialecticae 
Ii en acquo cohvenire demonſtrat. Et pro- 
ſecto quid in ſe continet dialectica, cujus 
cala artis nomen ſibi aſſumat, quod rhe- 
torĩeae quoque haud pari jure conveniat? 
Inveniendi loeos, unde quid cuique argu- 
mento proprium ſit et congruens petantur, 
docet? Idem facit et rhetorica. Diſpo- 
nendi etiam quae inventa 922 regulas tra- 
dit? Tradit et rhetorica. 8 Syllogiſmos et 
inductiones ad fidem faciendam adhibet? 
Enthymematis et exemplis, nec minori 
arte, nee felicitate, contendit rhetorica. Pari 
igitur paſſu, ut videmus, hactenus incedunt. 
In eo autem differunt, quod illa nudis et 
apertis vocibus, quae ad rem explicandam 
ſufficiant, tantummodo utitur; haec autem 
pro varia argumenti natura nunc hoc, nunc 

illud dicendi genus, omnibus verborum 

luminibus adjunctis, ſuo jure adſciſcit. Non 

infacete igitur Zeno dialecticam manu; 

clauſas, łhetoricam vero 1 et dila- 
| De fo. tatge-comparaſſe dicitur . Ni quis forſan 
4% iam corporis ;alicujus offibus inter ſe com- 

18 pagibus 


pagibus vinctis et colligatis 3 hanc vero 
eidem corpori carne veſtito, nervis infiruge, 
ſueco et ſanguine pleno, quo et aſpectu it 


gratius; vitaeque functionibus ac commmoda- 
tins, conferre malit. Sed de hac re pluri- 


bus. dicendi locus alias dabitu. * 
/GarrzRum: levis hac videri pollis.ace 
euſatio prac alia quorundam crĩiminatione, 
qui rhetoricen non modo non eſſa utilam, 
ſed etiam pernicioſam et peſtiferam aſfir 
mara non dubitarunt. Et hant etiam in · 
famiam arti ſuae conflavtrunt ſophiſtae, 
dum inepte ſatis & arroganter ſe docete 
jactarent, quo modo cauſa inferior dicendo 
ſuperior poſſet evadete; quod non minus 
ridicule, quam invidioſe, . ipfi Socrati affin- 
gere ſtuduit Ariftophanes 7. 
prehenſionem acutiſſime refutat Ariſtoteles, 
. mala vulgo ex ea fluete putarentur, 

a- non arti adſeribenda, ſed eorum im- 
probitati, qui re per ſe bona & utiliſkma 
ad homines deeipiendos abuterentur, do- 


[ 


xi 


Sed iſtam re- I Nb. 


cens . Nam quod multa incommoda af- * » Rhee 


fetre polls qui injuſte utatur hac dicendi- 
facultate, id in omnibus bonorum generi- 
bus, virtute ſola excepta, commune eſſe 
oſtendit; et in lis potiſſimum bonis, quae 
maximas habent utilitates, ut in robore, 
. divitiis, ſcientia militari. Quis 


1 autem 


+ os pa 4 * 


2 
* 


autem anus divitias unquam contempſit. 
ſeu compatare noluit, quod non pauci ver 
ad. luxum, vel injuſtam dominationem iis 
fint abuſi? Aut quis militarem artem ne- 
gligendam ſtatuit, quod illo propoſito non 
nulli ea ſe cxercuerint, quo alios facilius 
aggrederentur, et in poteſtatem ſuam redi- 
gorent? Ex contrario certe, quo magis ars 
aliqua 1 in uſum et commodum humani ge- 
neris excogitata, nefariorum hominum vitio 
in peſtem et ruinam illorum traducitur, eo 
diligentius ab aliis excoli oportet, quo le- 
viori negotio ſceleſtis eorum conſiliis ob- 
fiſtere.poſlint. Nec melia a eum ſe 


yz AS mc 4 


ee, quo ab —— — 40 Ee 

Qu igitur-fit artis dicendi 7 N 
_ quanta praeſtantia, paucis explicui; Pro ar- 
gumenti quidem dignitate breviter nimis 
et anguſte fateor, ut noſtrum tamen tulit 
ingenium. Nee in alia re magis ſumma 
vis ac facultas eloquendi requiritur, quan 
i de ipſa eloquentia quis, dicere inſtituat. 
1 aliud eſt artis praeceptiones tra- 
dere, aliud uſu et conſuetudine cum hude 
exercere. Nam et architectus eſſe poteſt, 
qui non aedificat; neque cos ipſa ſecat. 
Quin et egenus, licet opibus ipſe carens, ad 


axgonti,, et auri divites venas alios dirigere 


i | poteſt, 
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eſt, rationem Hil Wecker the uz pretioſum 
a — 5 5 Mind igitür Hors” 
1s, me facturum credam, fi eas ratibnes* 
indicem, et quaſi digitum ad fontes intens 
dam, quibus facillime ad eloquentiam pers 
veniri poſſe atbitror. Nulla autem theto- 
rum pracepta ſine aſſidua et conſtanti exer- 
citatione ad ſolidam, et accuratam dicendi 
facultatem comparandam ſuffcere poffunt. 
Non enim ex inani verborum copia, gu- | 
ratis locutionibus, et periodis apte ac nu- 
meroſe cadentibus, ea tota conficitur, ut 
perperam nonnulli exiſtimaſſe videntur; ſed 
rerum quoque multarum petceptionem, ſen- 
tentiarumque gravitatem deſiderat. Omni- 
um itaque diſciplinarum cognitionem Craſ- 
ſus in oratore requirit *. Item oratorum * Cie. 
principi eloquentia nihil aliud eft, quam copioſe Li * 
loguens Japtentia *. Et profecto is ingenua- 15. 
rum artium eſt conſenſus, ut vinculo quo- Pit. 
dam inter ſe connexae ſint, et mutuo operas” 23• 
praeſtent; nulla vero ea, de qua agimus, 
potiori jure ex aliis, quae ſibi ſint uſui, de- 
ſumit, utpote qua reliquae omnes viciſſim 
Ne et ee et e 
Qs x cum ita Gat; dariffimi Hifi cal 
Aeg fundatoris, equeſtris dignitatis viri, 
Thomae Greſham, prudentiſſimum confi- * 
nn lium 


fine dubio magnopere approbabunt; cui in- 
ter cacteras liberales artes et ſcientias, quas 
hie doceri voluit, etiam thetorice locum 

1 _ conftitui placuit. Is enim, ut vir fuit opti- 
mus, bonique publici ſtudioſiſſimus, nihil 
antiquius habuiſſe videtur ; quam ut opes et 
dlivitine, quibus adeo abundabat, in civium 
ſudfum commodum impendi poſſent. Ideo- 
que cum longo rerum uſu, ac multarum 
quanti res ſit momenti honeſtas artes pub- 
liee doceri, quibus hominum mentes ad 

virtutem ac debita inter ſe officia praeſtanda 

effingi poſfint ; in iſtum finem ampliſſimas 

has acdes, quas ipſe pabitaverat, Maſi di- 
cCari juſſit. Et hoc quidem egregio conſilio 

fecit, eum nec ille habuerit, a quibus ſibi 
fuccedi magis conveniret, nec hae; cui me- 
nus ſuccederent. In commerciis autem 
-hominum; et aſſidua inter fe conſuetudine, 
cum ars dicendi tanti ſit uſus, certe in hac 
nbbiliſſima, et frequentiſſima civitate haud 
imjutia inter caeteras ſorores eus locum ſibi 
vindicare potuit. Igitur hunc ei denegate 
noluit vir Ille ornatiſſimus, ſed inter reliquas 
-accepit ; quo nimirum cives vel eum exte- 
tis, qui ad hoc per totum terrarum orhem 
beleberrimum ' emporium perpetuo conflu- 


[ : — 22 unt: ; 


-— r 


* 
f 


unt; vel inter & de quocunque negotiorum 


genere promptius et accuratius diſſerere poſ- 
ſent. Neque hac profecto i in re a veterum 
ſapientia deceſſit, qui eundem Mercurium 


et eloquentiae et mercaturae deum eſſe 


ſimxerunt; ſeu, quod cloquentia ad opes ac- 


quirendas viam paret, in quem finem et 


mercatura praccipue inſtituitur, unde et 


deus quoque divitiarum Mercurius habeba- 


tur ; ſeu quod opulentis hominibus, ut ' Phuraue. 
cultus et apparatus, ita et ſermonis genus 2 
elegantius, quam aliis conveniat; ſeu deni- 16. 
que, quod fluens et expedita oratio ad con- 
tractus et negotia expedienda plurimum 
conferat. Sed ut fabulas mittamus, ita uſu 
eyeniſſe comperimus, ut bene inſtſtutae ci- 


vitates parem fere ſermonis ac morum ex- 


colendi curam plerumque habuerint. 


AMPLIsSIMUsS hic in viri illuſtriflimi 


laudes excurrendi campus ſeſe aperit, qui 
de utraque re civibus ſuis tam ſapienter 


proſpexerit; ſed neque ratio, neque limites 


inſtituti noſtri, id jam ſuſcipere permittunt. 
De argumento enim tam nobili et copioſo 
prorſus ſilere quam leviter tangere, omnino 
conſultius eſſe duximus. Interim tamen 
poſteritatem tanta beneficia, et tam exi- 
mium in rem literariam munificentiae ex- 


emplum, perpetuo gratiſſima memoria pro- 
N | ſecuturam 


————— — 3 


: 


Giving: nequaquam dubitare licet. Is 
enim in omnium mentibus, qui ulla bona- 
rum artium cura tanguntur, monumentum 


quovis acre Nu * certo ſibi con 


| 
ſtituit. ien 34 
Ab vos igitur, abprrongs CANDIDIS- | 
SIM1, ſe convertit oratio, qui tanta patientia 
me audire dignati eſtis. Praceipue autem 
vobis, curatores digniſſimi, dodiflmique 


profeſſores, maximae grates ſunt habendae, 
quod praeſentia veſtra me cohoneſtare vo- 
luiſtis. Caeterum, quod omnes tam faciles 
aures mihi praebuiſtis, veſtrae potius bene- 
volentiae, quam noſtrae dicendi facultati 
tribuerim. Sed in lactum omen accipia glam, 
_ quac in poſterum de ipſa dicendi arts tra- 
diturus ſim, vos parti favore accepturòs, quo 
nihil aut dulcius, aut ne — — 
terit e Drrr. 1 1h 
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very deſirous to kno-w their 


have imployed their time to invent or cul- 
tivate any part of uſeful knowledge, ought 


to be eſteemed as ſuch, and remembred 
with honor and gratitude. For which 
reaſon,” having indeavoured to ſhew the 

uſe and excellence of oratory *, 1 ſhall enter la A 
upon theſe lectures by inquiring into 6 


riſe and gradual improvements in different 
ages; from whence it will appear, to whom ' 
we are cheifly indebted for the many and 


| greatadvantages ariſing from this art. And 
Vor. 1. B in 


Sy 


be e. And certainly thoſe,” who 


4 „* ” 
S. «aL 


| E commonly find, this — LEC * 
of an ingenuous temper are 


14 


2 | A SYSTEM 
2 in doing this I ſhall confine myſelf to he- 
—— toticians, that is, thoſe who either taught 
the art, or at leaſt have writen upon it. 
Nor will it be neceſſary, I ſhould mention 
all of them; but ſuch only, who have been 
moſt celebrated an either of theſe accounts. 
And ' as to orators, or thoſe who. practiſed 

this art, they, who are deſitous to be ac- 
quainted with their hiſtory, may peruſe 
Cicero v treatiſe Qi famonr orators; and the 
Dialogue concerning the cauſes of corrupt elo- 
guence, which ſome aſcribe to Tacitus, and 
others to 1 
Tux invention of oratory is by che Egyp- 
tians, and fables of che poets, aferibed 4 

© Mercury. And it is well known, that the 
' Greeks made their deities the authors like- 

. wiſe of other arts, and ſuppoſed that they 
preſided oer them. - Hence they gare 
Mercury the titles of Adi. and — 
both which names come from words that 
ſignify to ſpeak. And Ariſtides calls clo- 
quence. he gift of Mercary *-. And forthe 
ne antiently the tongue was con- 

e ſcorated- to him. He was likewiſe ſaid to 
c. * 4 ir pe the interpreter or meſſenger of the gods; 
Dee. Which office very well ſuited. him, as he 
292 excelled in ęloquencg. Hence we read in 
8 n er Ar — 


TY” ER of 
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A ONATORx. + 
of Lyſtra took Barnabas and Paul fur gods EE, CT. 
8 human ſhape, becauſe of that ſudden — 
and ſutpriaing cure, which was wrought 
upon the lame man, they called Barnabas 
Jupiter, and Paul Mrrcury; for this rea- 
ſon, as the inſpired writer tells us, Becauſe 
herawdsthe abel pealer, that is (as the” 2 xiv. 
ſpectators then thought) the interproter. or 
ſpokefman' of Barnabas. 
Bur to paſs over theſe fictions of the 
heathen deities, let us hear what Quin- 
tilian ſais of the origin of this art; who 
ſeems td give a very (probable account of 
it in the following paſſage. Tr faculty of 
ſprechs Iais he, ue derive from nature, but 
lie art from abhervutian. For at in phyfic 
men by fering that ſomethings promote health, 
and others” defiroy it, formed tbe art upon 
that abſervations; in like manner by per- 
criving that ſome things in diſcourſe are ſaid 
to advantage, and others not, they accordingiy 
marked thoſe thing, in order to imitutèe the 
ene, and avoid, the'vther. They'alfo added 
Some things from: their:gwn reaſon and jucge- 
ment, which: being confirmed by uſe, they be- 
gan t teach at ber, what. they knew them- 
Alves . But no certain account can be * Bf 
given when, or by whom, this method of .f in . 2. 
. to take place. And 
| Ariſtotle 


4 
LECT. 
I, 


wo the firſt lineaments of the art were very 


1 Dp" Sg--- 
fl. 
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I S8YS TUM 
Ariſtotle ſuppoſes, not without reaſon: that 


rude and imperfect *; Pauſanias indeed in 


his Deleriotion of Grrece tells us, that Pit- 
theus the uncle of Theſeus, taught it at 


Trezene a city of Peloponneſus, and wrote 


A book concerning it; which he read him- 


* In Corin- 
thiac. 


ſelf, as it was publiſhed: by one of Epidau- 


rus . But as Pittheus lived above a thou 
ſand years before Pauſanias, who flouriſhed 
in the time.of the emperour Hadrian, ſome- 
are of opinion he might be impoſed upon 
by the Epidaurian, who publiſhed this book 


under the name of Pittheus. But be that 


as it will, it is very reaſonable to beleive,. 
that the Greeks had the principles of this 
art ſo early, as the time of Pittheus. For 
Theſeus his nephew lived not long before 


the taking of Troy, which, according to 
Sir Iſaac Newton, happened nine hundred 


and four years before the birth of Chriſt; 
at which time Cicero thought it was in 
much eſteem among them. Hamer, ſais 
he, would never haue given Ulyſſes and Neſtor. 
in the Trojan wars ſo great commendations:on. 
account of their ſpeeches. {ta. one of ubam be 


attributes, force, and to the: other fweetneſs. 


of expreſſion Ni, eloquence. bad not. in thoſe 


; De FA lines Le n | great repute 3. And leſt any 


gra. c. 10. 
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OR AT O Rx. . 
one ſhould imagine, that in thoſe days Cr. 
they made uſe only of ſuch helps, as nature LE 
and practice could afford them; the fame © 
poet informs us, that Peleus ſent Phenix canes 
with” his ſon Achilles to the Trojan war, 
to inſtruct him not only in the art "of war, 
but likewiſe of eloquence . But who * 1 «. 
were the profeſſors of this art for ſome **” 
ages following is not known. For Quinti- 
lian ſais, that afterwards Empedocles is the 
firſt upon records who attempted any thing 
concerning it. And he, by Sir Iſaac -- 6 2. 
Newton's account, flouriſhed about five L. 1. * 
hundred years after Troy was taken. At 
which time, as Cicero obſerves, men being 
now. ſenſible of the powerful charms of 
oratory, and the influence it had upon the 
mind; there immediately aroſe ſeveral ma- 
ſters of it 3; the cheif of whom are men- De ler. 
tioned by Quintilian, who tells us, _ __- __ " 
The 'oldeft' writers upon this art are Corax 
2 Ti Rar, both of Sicily.” After them came 

giar of Leontium in the ſame and, who 

22 to have been the ſcholar of Empedocles, 

| and by reaſon of bis great age {For he lived 

to be an bundred and nine years old) had 
many contemporaries. Thrafymachus of Cal- 
 cedon, Prodicus of Cea, Protagoras of Abdera, 
Hippias of Elis, and Alcidamus of Elea lived 
. 3 1 


6 I Srar um 
LECT. in bis "time, as kkewiſe mripbon. — 
| vos — wrote orations *, an "alſo upon the art, and 
"See Volt ir ſaid ro have ſpoken adinirably well in his 
He nat. own tefonce'; and bifides theſe Polycrates, and 
7. 73. Theodore of Byzantium'®*.” Thus far Quin 
bt erat. tilian, Theſe perſohs contributed different 
_ ways towards the improvement of the art. 
Corax and Tiſias gave rules for methodi - 
Zing a diſcourſe and adjuſting its particular 
see Tur-parts i; as may be conjectured from Cicero's 
e =;..account of them, who ſais: Tho ſome had 
be. ſpoke well before their time, yet none with 
+ De clar. order and method . But Gorgias ſeems to 
v4: +12: have excelled all the reſt in fame and re- 
putation; for he was ſo highly applauded 
by all Greece, that a golden ſtatue was 
erected to him at Delphos, which was a 
diſtinguiſhing honour conferred upon him 
5 14. De only . And he is faid to have been fo 
OY great a maſter of oratory, that in a public 
aſſembly he would undertake to declaim 
immediately upon any ſubject propoſed to 
6g. lib. 1. him . He wrote, as Cicero informs us, 
0 Wan in che demonſtrative or laudatory way 7; 
ral. c iz which requires moſt of the ſublime; and 
makes what Diodorus Siculus ſais of him 
the more probable, that, He fi miraduced 
the ferongeft figures, membirs of periout p- 
ou me. ferſe, of an TY length, or evading 


with 


of + O-R-AT,o-RY. 
with-w-Jihe- Joung, and.-other. ornaments of L. grads 
chat nature And hence thoſe figures, 

which give the greateſt force and luſtre to 1Voll, © De 
a diſcourſe, were antiently called by . 
name . Cicero telle us further; that I hre 2. 18. 2 7 
— numbers inte proſe, which Iſa: 7 7 2 
crates afterwards brought to perfection 8. 1 eee. 
Quintilian/ likewiſe mentions. Ptotagoras, © '7 ** 
Gorgias, Prodicus, and eee 
the firſt, who treated of common 
and ſhewed the uſe of them for the-inven- 

tion of a nts 4. Nor muſt we omit .,. er. 
Plato, whoſe elegant dialogue upon this 7 
ſubject is ſtill extant, which he entitled 
Gorgiat. For tho he does not lay down 
the common rules of the art; yet he very 
well explains the nature of it, and main- 
tains its true end and uſe againſt the ge- 
nerality of its profeſſors, who had greatly = 
perverted the original deſign of it. Thus 

by che ſtudy and induſtry of fo many in- 
genious and great men the art of oratory 
vas then carried to a conſiderable height 
among the Grecians. Tho many of thoſe, 

- who. profeſſed it in thoſe times, imployed bs 
their {kill rather to promote their own re- 
putation and applauſe, than to ſerve he 
e intereſts of truth and virtue. For they 


B 4 Propeſed 


A $572 M- 
LE CT. propoſed-in. an. arrogant manner. (as Cicero 
| — fois) to teach how: 4 bad cauſe might be fo 
5 clar. managed, as to get the better: of a good one 
„ That is, they would undertake to charm 
the cars, and ſtrike. the. paſſions. of their 
| hearers. in ſo powerful. a manner, by ſo- 
| phiſtical reaſonings, turns of wit, and ſine 
language, as to ĩmpoſe falſehood upon them 
or truth; thag which nothing could be 
either more dingenuous in itſelf, or * 
judicial to ſociety. 
Bur thoſe, who ſucceded 7 cling to 
F — conſulted. better, both for their own 
honor, and that of their profeſſion. Iſo- 
cCrates was the moſt renowned of all Gor- 
gSias his. ſcholars, whom Cicero frequently 
extols with the higheſt commendations, as 
the greateſt — 2 and teacher of oratory 
W, boſe ſchoel, as he ſais, lite the Trojan horſe, 
: De _ forth abundance of great men. Ari- 
* ſtotle was cheifly induced to ingage in this 
province from an emulation of his glory; 
and would often lay in averſe of alete 


| 2 V 

» Cic, P. While Thcratec mers. hack fame. 3... 
_ bs Wuintilian | ſais they both. wrote upon the 

| Co. art i, tho there is no ſyſtem of the £ former 
Lib . now extant. g But. that. of Ariſtotle, is 


"=... + & eſtcemed 
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| eſteemed the beſt, and moſt compleat,” 6FLECT. 
any in the Greek language. In this 3 
| — Grecian eloquence appeared in its 
higheſt perfection. Demoſthenes was an 
hearer both of Iſocrates and Plato, as alſe 
of Iſaeus (ten of whoſe orations are yet 
extant) and by the aſſiſtance of a ſurpri- 
zing genius, joined with indefatigable in- 
duſtry, made that advantage of their pre- 
cepts, that he has been always eſteemed 

by the beſt judges the prince of Grecian 
orators. His great adverſary and rival 
Aeſchines, after his baniſhment is ſaid to 

have gone to Rhodes, and imployed his 

time there in teaching rhetoric. Theo- : quine. 
dectes and Theophraſtus, both of them ½ 


deholars of Ariſtotle,” imitated their maſter: 1 


in writing upon the art. And from that _ 20 
time the philoſophers, eſpecially the ſtoics % in 


and peripatetics, applied themſelves to lay oy 
down the rules of oratory ; which So-. Quint. 
_ crates had before ſeparated from the pro- 45 8 
vince of a philoſopher. And there is yet“ 
preſerved a treatiſe upon this ſubject, which 
ſome have aſcribed to Demetrius Phalereus 
the peripatetic, and ſcholar of Theophra- 
ſtus, tho others more probably to Dio- 
nyſius of Halicarnaſſus. Quintilian men- 
tions ſeveral other famous rhetoricians in 
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L E OT: hen following! ages, who - were likewiſe 
——— as Hermagoras, Athenaens, Apol- 


lonius Molon, Areus Caecilius, Dion 
of Halicarnaſſus; Apollonius of — 


"hw and Theodore of: Gadara . But of theſe 


Pra. 


mogenes, and Longinus, the author of the 


art, and not without difficulty at firk. The 


reaſon Was, becauſe the Romans were for 
ſeveral ages wholly addicted to 


kind of life; Therefore ſo late as the year 
of their city five hundred ninety two, when 


nothing now remains upon the ſubject of 
oratory, except ſome tracts of Dionyſius, 
who flouriſhed in the reign of Auguſtus 
Caeſar. Nor have there be wanting ſome 
eminent writers of this kind among the 
Greeks ſince the time of Quintilian; two 

of whom 1 cannot omit to mention, Her- 


incomparable treatiſe Q the fublime, a book 


which can nennen 


send 
Ix was, long . 


affairs, and to enlarge their territories; ſo 


that they not only neglected to cultivate 


learning, but thought the purſuit of it a 


thing of ill tendency, by diverting the 
minds of their youth from the cares and 


toils of war, to a more {oft and indolent 


— . of ſome Grecians the liberal 
Arts 


of :'OnaTomwy. 11 
ats begun to flouriſn in Italy, a deeree L BCT. 
paſſed the ſenate, by which all Philocbpher . 
and-rhetoricians were ordered to depart out _ 
of Rome But in a few years after, « gurton. 
when Carneades, Critolaus, and Diogenes, . ., 
who were not only philoſophers but ora. 
tors, came ambaſſadors from Athens to 
Rome; the Roman youth were ſo charmed 
with the eloquence of their harangues, 
that they could no longer be ſtopt from 
purſuing the ſtudy of oratory. And by a 
further acquaintance with the Greeks it 
ſoon gained ſuch eſteem,” that perſons of 
the firſt quality imployed their time and 
pains to acquire it. And a young gentle- 
man, who was ambitious to advance him- 
ſelf in the fervice of his country, could 
haye little hopes of ſucceſs, unleſs he had 
laid the foundation of his future proſpects 
in that ſtudy. 
© Sxnxca tells us, that Lucius Plotius, a 
Gaul. was the firſt, who taught the art of 
oratory at Rome in Latin :; which Cicero. Pracfet. 
ais, was while he was a boy, and when Lib. ii. 
the moſt ſtudious perſons went to hear SITE 
kim, he lamented that he could not go | 
with them; being prevented by the re- 
gard he paid to the opinion of ſome of 
His freinds, who thought that greater im- 


pr Ovements 


2 
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* C T.provements were made by exerciſes in the 
e language under Grecian maſters 
1 Seneca adds, that this profeſſion continued 
bet. e. a. for ſome time in the hands of freedmen; 
Andi that the firſt Roman, vho ingaged in 
* 2 /*- it. was Blandus of the equeſtrian order 
Whg was ſucceded by others; ſome of 
| whoſe lives are yet extant, writen by Sue- 
| tonius, as Man) of the Grecians are by 
Philoſtratus and Eunapius. Quintilian like- 
wiſe gives us the names of thoſe among 
the Romans, who wrote. upon the art. 


The firſt, fais he, as far as I can harn, who 


compoſed any thing upon this, argument, was 
M. Cato the Cenſor. ' After bim Anthony 
the orator began upon the ſubject, which 4s 
the. only work be has left, and that imper- 
2 See Cic feet 3 3.* Then followed ome of. leſs note; But 
Lib "oy he who carried eloquence to its 2 pitch 


21. among Us, was Cicero; who bas. likewiſe by 


his rules given the beſt plan both to prattiſe, 


and, teach the art. After whom modeſty 


would. require 4 us to mention no. more, had be 
not told us himſelf, that his Books of rhetaric 


bt out of tus hands, while be was: but 4 
4 *e: Cic. youth + +. And thoſe 72 things, which many 
* * perſons want, he has purpoſely omitted in his 


5 boo Cie, Diſcourſes of oratory, 5. Cornificius wrote 


F 4. l ly upon the Jane Malia. Stertinius and 
Bs Galle | 
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Gallo the father; each of "them ſomething. E 94 . 
Bur Ceiſur and Lenar were mort accurate = 
than Gallio; an in bur times Virgins, 
Pliny, and Rutilins. And there art 4 rh 
| day fome celebrated authors of the fame bind, 

who, F they bau taten in every thing, might” 
have ſaved my pains *.” Time has ſince 1p. rar 
deprived us of moſt of the writers men- 
tioned here by Quintilian. But we have 
reaſon to be more eaſy under this loſs, 
fince it has preſerved to us Cicero's treatiſes 
upon this ſubject; which we may well 
ſuppoſe to have been cheifly owing to 
their own excellency, and the great eſteem 
they have always had in the world. Be- 
fides his Too Boo of invention, which 
Quintilian here calls his Books of rhetoric, | 
there are extant of his'Three books of an 
orator, one Of famous oratort, and another, 
which is called; The orator, as alſo his 
Topies, a preface Concerning the beſt fort of | 
rere, and a treatiſe Of the parts of ora- 
tory! Each of which (treatiſes, whether 
we regard the juſtneſs and delicacy of the ä 
thoughts, the uſefulneſs of the rules, or 
the elegance and beauty of the ſtile, de- 
ſerve to be frequently peruſed by all who 
are lovers of eloquence. For who can be 
thought ſo well qualified to give "the rules 
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14 A. SY 
LECT-of any art, as he who exoelled all mean · 
ways kind-in the practice of them? But thoſe. 
Four books to Herennius, Which: are pub - 
liſhed among Ciceros works,” ſeem with 
good reaſon to be attributed to Cornifieive, 
whom Quintilian here mentions, And 
Celſus is by. ſome affirmed to. have taught 

_ oratory, whom he alſo places among the. 
rhetoricians, and whoſe Eight baaks of mer 

dicine are yet extant, wrote in ſo beautiful 

a tile, as plainly: ſhews- him to have been 

à maſter of eloquence, But Quintilian 
himſelf outdid all, ho went before him, 

in diligence and accuracy- as a Writer. 

St. Jerom ſajs, he was the firſt who taught 
publicly at Rome, and received a ſalary 

1 7, Chron. from the treaſury . But ſince he places 
Kullen this in the eighth year of Damitian, I fear 
| it will not. hold in point of time. For 
we are told by Suetonius, that Veſpaſian 

was the firſt; who granted out of the trea 

ſury a yearly ſalary of near eight hundred 
pounds ſterling to the Latin and Greek 

h vt. Thetoricians :. A generous act indeed, and 
— well e ſo great à prince ! But I 
return to Quintilian, , whoſe [nfitutions are 
ſo comprehenſive, and writen- with that 
great exactneſs and . judgement; that they 
6 — allowed to be the moſt perfect 


work 


| | RA. ORY. t5 
work of this kind. With this excellent LECT. 
author + therefore I ſhall finiſh may account 2 
of the Latin rhetoricians. . . . 
Tuxxx were indeed ſome. —— 
following ages, whoſe works are yet ex- 

tant; but as they contain nothing 

ment, which is not to be found » 1 i 4 
already mentioned, ſhall forbear to name 
them. Much leſs ſhall I deſcend. to that 
numerous body of writers, Who ſince the 
revival of learning have treated upon this 
ſuhject, ſor the ſame reaſan.-- And a very 

good judge has not long ſince given it as 

his opinion; that the method of farming 

the. beſt ſyſtem of oratory, is to collect it 

from. the fineſt precepts of Ariſtotle, Cicero. 
Quintilian, Lopginus, and other celebrated 
authors; with proper examples taken from | 
the choiceſt parts of the pureſt antiquity 7." A. B. of 
This method.therefore Lihgll endeavour to Ca. 
purſue in my following diſcourſes. 14 low: — 
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LECT. BAN treating upon emen erer, it is 


neceſſary in the firſt place to explain 
9 nature and defign of it; from whence 
4 judgment may beſt be formed of the fit- 
neſs of thoſe rules, which art laid down in 


gives a general and comprehenſive view of 
the whole ſubject. This method I propoſe 
to take in treating on the art of oratory. 
And therefore having already conſidered 


the antiquity of it; the ſubject of my pre 
ſent diſcourſe ſhall be, firſt to deſine it, 


And then to explain and illuſtrate the ſe- 
veral parts of the e * 


breifly as I can. 

Bur before I enter upon this, it may 
not be amiſs to obſerve, that the terms 
rbetoric and oratory having no other dif- 
ference, but that one is taken from the 
Greek language, and the other from the 
Latin, may be uſed promiſcuouſly; but the 
caſe is not the ſame with reſpect to the 


words 


__ order to attàin it, For this reaſon Cicero 
» De 7 adviſes to begin with a definition , Which 


the rie and progreſs of this art. and ſhewn' 
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words rbttorician and orator. For altho! L ECT 2 


6 


the Grecians uſed the former both to ex 


preſs thoſe, who taught the art, and ſuch 
who practiſed. it; yet the Romans after- 
ward, When they took that word into thei 
linguage, confined it to the teachers of 
art, and called the Teſt 5rators. And there 
ſcems to have been a ſufficient reaſon for 
this diſtinction, fince the art was the fa 
in both,” and might therefore 8⁰ by eitl 4 
name; but the different Province of rhe- 
toritians and orators made it not improper, 
they ſhould 'be called 'by different names. 
Beſides antiently, before rhetoric was made 
A — — and diſtinct art from philoſophy, 
fame perſons taught both. And then 
— were called not only p betoricians, but 
FA But becauſe they often imployed 
their art rather to vindicate what was falſe 
and unjuſt, than to ſupport truth and vir- 
tue; this diſingenuous conduct, by which 
they frequently impoſed upon weak minds, 
broug ke a diſcredit both upon. themſelyes 
and Tels profeſſion. . And therefore the 
name ſephit or oper has been more 
generally uſed* in an ill ſenſe, to, ſignify 


one {killed rather in the arts of cavillings 


than qualified to ſp eak well and accurately 
= ay ſubject. Tal juſt mention a 
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LECT. remarkable inſtance, of this. kind, 4525 is 
* bog related by ſome antient writers, and then 
3 ptocede to the principal ſubject of my 
preſent diſcourſe. Corax the chetorician 
(ho is faid firſt to have taught the art for 
money) agreed to inſtruct a young man, 
whoſe name was Tifias, upon condition. of 
recelying 2 certain fs when he had 
learnt it. Tifias afterward defering to pay 
the nioney, Corax ſued him for it. Upon 
which Tikhas, agreably to the method in 
which he had been taught, aſking what 
was the end of this art, and Corax reply- 
ing to perſuade, propoſed to him this ſo- 
phiſm: If I perſuade the judges I owe you 
nothin g. J will not Pays becauſe, 1. have 
carried the cauſe; but if I do not per- 
ſuade them, I will not pay, becauſe I have 
not yet learned the art. But Corax, who 
was too cuning a ſophiſter to be ſo eaſily 
baffled by His ſcholar, immediately -retarts 
upon kim: : Nay, if you do perſuade the 
judges, you ſhall pay, becauſe it is a proof 
you haye learnt the art, and you are bound 
by your agrement ; but if you do not per- 
ſuade them, you ſhall pay, becauſe they 
give the cauſe againſt you. Upon hearing 
this the judges preſently cried out, An ill 
me fever, an ill egg; and fo nen 


them 


% ts 


Greek" it is an 10 Corax, alluding to the — 


of On a T R x. 19 
chem Without trying the cauſe. In the LECT: Fl 
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master s name, Which in that langbage 
nifies 2 faben . If ſuch artifice was * 2 

only ufet for mirth ind pleaſantry, it might 5” 4 5 

perhaps afford matter of diverfion ; but 

when it entets Into the ſerious affairs of 

life, and becomes à profeſſion, it ought by 

all means to be exploded. | 
Bor 1 come now to the dition of 


6ratory, which may be thus laid down : 


Oratory is the art of ſpeaking well upon 
BY ſubject, in order to perſuade. 

Ir is not neceſſary to uſe many words, 
to prove that oratory is an art. For it is 
compriſed under certain rules, agreable to 


feaſon, delivered in a regular method, and 
ſuited to attdin the end it propoſes; which 
are characters ſufficient to denominate it 
an att. Indeed the caſe is the fame here, 
as in moſt other things, that a good genius 


is of itſelf ntore ſexviceable, than the moſt 


exact acquaintance with all the rules of 


art, where that is wanting: But it is 
ſufficient thatart help nature, and carry it 


farther, than it can otherwiſe advance 
without it. And he whi is deſirous to 
Zain the reputation of a good orator, will 
* the affiſtance of both very neceſſary. 


C 2 | Some 
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® bc. T. Some perſons have thought, that roy: of. 
' the common ſyſtems wrote upon. the' ſub- 
ject of oratory have been attended with 
this ; inconvenience; that b y burdening the 
mind with too great a 8 of rules 
about things of leſs importance, they have 
oftentimes rather diſcouraged than pro- 
moted the ſtudy of eloquence. This un- 
dbubtedly is an extreme, which ſhould, be 
always carefully avoided. But however, 
an indifferent guide in a ſtrange road. is 
better than none at all. It may 12 worth 
while to hear Quintilian's opinion upon 
this head. I would nat, ſais he, have young 
perſons think they are ſufficiently inſtructed, 
if. they have learned one of thoſe compends, 
which: are commonly handed about, and fancy 
themſeFues ſafe in the decrees, as it were, of 
theſe technical writers.” The art , ſpeaking 
requires much labour, conſtant ſtudy, a variety 
of exerciſe, many trials, the, greateſt prudence, 
and readineſs. of thought... But however theſe 
treati ies are uſeful; when. they fet you in 4 
Plain and open way, and do not confine you to 
one narrow tract, from which he who thinks 


it 4 crime to depart, muſt move as flawly as 


n orat. one that walks upon a rope. We ſee he 
* is not for having us confine ourſelves too 


MP: to hs be thinks they ars . 
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render them leſs neceſſaty. But I 1 procede. 
Tur buſineſs of oratory. is to teach us 
to ; ſpeak well, which, as. Cicero explains it, 
is to. ſpeak myth, metbodicalh, faridy, and 
F Love: ends cogent Pe i. 
oy is oi e 
inch a, perten .mult be maſter, of his Doo. 
Mig, that he may be ab * OO — 
1s proper, and avoid whatever, ma) appe 
1 ang tri trifling. And he muſt each 
thoughts witl 1 Wor and. ex- 
wee as are moſt ſuited 155 the, nature 
of the. argument, and will gixe it 8 
Fronts force and eyidence. 
| Arp as, it teaches to. ſpeak. Julily, lo 
likeyik -  methodicall. . This requires, tha t 
all the parts of a diſeourſe be placed in 
their, proper order, and. With that juſt 
connexion,, as to reflect a light upon each 
0 er, and thereby to render the whole 
both clear in itſelf, and eaſy to be retained. 
But, the dee method is not proper for all 
Aiſcgurſes. And, very frequently. a, dif- 
. ferent, manner. is convenient in handling 
the. ſame. ſubject... For. it is plain, that 
art, a8 Well as nature, loves variety; ny 
it diſcovers the ſpeaker” 's judgement, w. 
the portion of his diſcourſe is fo framed, 
* as 
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| appear eaſy and natural, rather than 
Aa effect of induſtry and labour. (i 
* 'To florilly is ſo peculiar a proper 

| of — that ſome . wholly — 
fined it to the pomp and ornaments of 
language. But that it extends farther, and 
apa reſpects thing 8 as well as words, 1 ſhall 

- - have e to ſhew hereafter, When 1 
come to treat of the ſeveral parts of which 

it is compoſed. It contains indeed the 
whole ſubject of elocution, but does not 
wholly conſiſt in it. True and ſolid elo- 
quence fequires not only the beauties and 
flowers of language; but likewiſe the beſt 
ſenſe and eleareſt reaſoning. Beſides rhe- 
toric, gives rules for the ſeveral ſorts of ſtile, 

and directs the uſe of them agreably to the 
nature of the ſubject. To make this more 
evident, I mall a little conſider the difference 
between grammar and rhetoric, that by 
fixing the bounds of the former, the extent 

of the latter may the more eaſily be per- 
ceived. Grammar then is the art of ſpeak- 

| in g correctly. And he ſpeaks corredthy, 
who makes choice of proper words, applies 
them in their uſual ſenſe, and joins them 
together in conſtruction agreably to the uſe 

end idiom of the language, in which he 
fiſcourles, Nor di gear. ſtrictly con- 
dddered, 
+ 
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ſidered, procede any farther. MWherefore 18 
tme ſubject of ſtile, with the different pro- 


perties, by which the ſeveral forms of it 
are diſtinguiſhed from each other, belong 
to another art, which muſt be rhetoric. 
For tho rhetoric is ſaid to be the art of 
ſpeaking well, and grammar the art of 
ſpeaking correctly; yet ſince the rules for 
ſpeaking and writing are the ſame, under 
ſpeaking we are to include writing, and 
each art is to be conſidered as treating of 
both. And tho the word i, in its Proper 
ſenſe, reſpects only what is writen; yet it 
is applied to ſpeech, and fo I'ſhall ſome- 
times uſe it. Now there are uſually reckon- 
ed three ſorts of ſtile, called the low, mid- 
dle, and ſublime. Should any one tliere- 
fore, in treating upon a familiar and com- 


mon ſubject, ſwell it with florid and pom- 
pous language; or on the contrary, in 
handling a lofty and magnificent argument, 

ſhould he fall into a low and vulgar manner 


of expreſſion; what was ſaid might be all 


good grammar, but it would certainly be 


very bad oratory. But the orator often 


makes uſe of all theſe ſorts of ſtile in the 


ſame diſcourſe, and varies his language ac- 


cording to the different nature of each 


7 of his ſubject, and his particular view 
. C 4 at 
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LECT. at chat time in ſpeaking. - Tho the-uſs'af 
—» this art is not wholly confined to an orator, 

or one who ſpeaks in public; but, as Plato 
n Phae. obſerves i, does in ſome meaſure n to 
* all occaſions dice 

Bur the force of oratory en in 
1 nothing more, than a, copiouſneſs of ex- 
„ . Preſſion, or a proper manner of inlargement, 
ſuited to the nature of the lobſett which 
is of great uſe in perſuaſion, and makes 
the laſt property, required by Cicero, of 
ſpeaking well. A ſhort and conciſe ac- 
count of things is often attended with ob- 
ſcurity, from an omiſſion of ſome neceſſary 
circumſtances relating to them. Or how 
ever, where that is not the caſe, yet for 
want of proper embeliſhments to inliven 
the difcourſe, and thereby to excite and fix 
the hearers attention, it is apt to ſlip thro 
their minds without leaving any impreſſion. 
But where the, i images of things are drawn 
in their full proportion, painted in their 
proper colours, ſet in a clear light, and re- 
preſented in different views, with all the 
ſtrength and beauties of eloquence, they 
captivate the minds of the audience with 
the higheſt pleaſure, ingage their attention, 
and by an irreſiſtible force move and hops 
neee - 
| HE 
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Tur fubje? of oratory, as T have fi LECT. 

in the definition, 1 every thing. For there =. 
is nothing, but what is capable 1 

ceiving much advantage and ornament 
from this att. Indeed Nl ſubje& of Togre 
isequally extenſive; but the difference both 
in its ſhort and conciſe way of reaſoning. 
from the fluency and copioufnefs of ora- 
tory; and the end it . — which is 


only the knowledge of truth, while the 
other carries us to action, render it intirely 


a diſtinct art. So a ſtatuary and a maſon 
are converſant in the ſame matter, that is 
ſtone ; but as the one uſes it in buildings, 
and the other in forming i images, theſe axe 
arts plainly different. And both phyſics 
and medicine ate imployed about the hu- 
man body; but as the former only con- 
templates its nature and properties, while 
the latter gives preſeriptions to cure its 
diſorders, no one eſteems them the ſame 
art. However, it is not neceflary, that an 
orator ſhould be acquainted with all arts; 
becauſe there is none, upon which he may 
not have occaſion to diſcourſe, But ſi nde | 
ſome have formerly been of that op pinion, 
as we learn from Quintilian, I ſhall” 


ive 


you his anſwer to it, who has ve. fully 
** himſelf upon this head. Some, 


ſais 


26 


LECT: ſais he, have afſerted, that an grator muſt be 


**? — 
* "; 


or at. 
c. 6. 


E. ZI, 


" See De and laudable arts. But it it ſufficient for 
nne, if the orator be not unacquainted witb 


ſent bis own cauſe to better advantage than 


and yet be. ſhould be able ta talk 


muſician of mufic ? Yes certainly, if the orator 
be wholly ignorant of the fubje#, For even 


AA SYSTEM 


fhilked-in- all arts, J he as to ſpeak upon all. 
I might here reply in the words Cicero, in 
whom I find this. expreſſion : In my opinion 
no one can be an excellent orator, who has 
not acquired the knowledge of all the great 


rhe futyett, about which he 4s to diſcourſe. 
He is not. indeed acquainted with all. cauſes, 
upon all. 
Upon which then ſhall he ſpeak Upon thoſe 
hich be has learnt. The Jame ic 40 be faid 
of arts. ' Thoſe, — which be it to ſpeak, let 
him firſt learn; and of thoſe whieh be | has 
learned, let him ſpeak. But will not a work- 
man talk better. about his own art? or a 


a peaſant, or an illiterate perſon, will repre- 


an orator, who is intirely unacquainted witb © 


it; but being once inſtructæd by the' muſician, 


'200r kman, or peaſant, he will diſcourſe better 


1 


thought much leſs furniture 


an orator, than Cicero had done, who re- 
quired a knowledge of all the great arts; 


v 1 * 
6. 


upon thoſe ſubjetts, than he who taught him 3. 
By this paſlage it appears, that Quintilian 
for 
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by which- he ſeems to have meant ur ner 
| thoſe, hie at. that time were eſteemed «- — 


liberal arts among. the Romans. And yet 
what Cicerd thought requiſite, was greatly 
chort of ſome. others, Who had inſiſted 
upon a {ſkill in al: arts; which, if at all 
practicable, could doubtleſs be attained bu 
{Sh re few ow 6 ny, 
Tur principal end and 2 of orator 
is ta fierſuade. For which reaſon it 


Dr called the art of perſuaſion. = 


deed the orator has often other ſubordinate 


views: as When he endeayours either to 


delight his hearers, with what is pleaſant 
and agreable ; or to conciliate their good 
opinion, by a ſmooth and artful addreſs: 

but ſtill both theſe are in order to per- 


ſuade and excite them to action. Some 


have objected to this, that perſuaſion is 
not peculiar to oratory, and other things 
are found to have as much influence to 


that end. 80 money, authority, and in- 


tereſt perſuade; and ſometimes the very 
aſpect, and a ſorrowful countenance, ſhall 


way the mind as much, or more, than 


words. Thus when Anthony the orator 
in defending M. Aquilius produced his 
garment, . and expoſed. the holes, thro 


"which he had received. ſeveral wounds in 


defence of his country; it is thought, 
4 1 that 


28 ASV w 
1 ber. mat the Roman pop ae Pellet ally 
moved by that fight t to clear him from his 
Wenn. And we are told by Cato, that 
Servius Galba had the Hike goo fortune 
merely by raiſing the compaſſion of the 
People, when * produced not only his 
own helpleſs childten, but Iikewiſe carried 
about the ſon of Gallus Sulpftius in his 


N own arms Nod one wilt Gery, that the 
Lib. ii. 


6. 16. perſuade, by influencing" the Paſſions; but 
this is no juſt exception, why 
may not roperty” be aid rs be the end of 
oratory ; ; a" it is of x 4 different kind, and 
means only ſo far, as that end can de at. 
tained by eilig. Nor can this be with 
any greater reaſon denied, beczüſe the.c ora- 
tor does not always gain his int; 3 than 
curing the diſeaſes of himan bodies“ can 
be denied to be the end of the art of | me- 
dicine, becauſe the phyſician ma 225 not al- 
way 8 js prove* Tuccelsful, un ; 
| VPon the whole therefore, a as ; the orator 
Has always this i in view; F while he 85 


111 


His art in purſuing | only thoſe ends, or 
Which i it was at firſt deſigned, the perſua- 
ding men to good and virtuous actions, and 
a difſuading them from. every thing that i 18 ill 


and vicious; nothing can be more commen- 


dable! in itſelf, or EBERT human ſocieties. 


feverat things here mentioned are fuited to 
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Of the Dtn of Oratery. * pod 


AVING. i in my laſt diſcourſe tieated x ECT. 
poor the nature of oratory, I now; I | 
procede to —.— the divifion: of it. This 
will give us a more diſtinct view of the 
art, by repreſenting the ſeveral parts of 
which it conſiſts, and afford us a plan for - 

our.. future diſcourſes, that We may pro- 
hs 5 regularly in the explication of them. 

And every one muſt be ſenſible of the ad- 
vantages, that attend method and order, 

as they render things more clear and con- 
ſpicuous, and very much help the memory 
YL retain them. | 

1 Now oratory conſiſts of — 3 1 parts; 

y Invention, D: iſpofitron , Elocution, and Pronun-- 


cigtian. This will appear by conſidering 

the nature of each of them, and what it 
contributes in forming an orator. Every 
one who, aims, to ſpeak. well and accurately 
upon. any ſubject, does naturally in the 
” Wl firſt, place inquire after and purſue ſuch 
” If thoughts, as may ſeem. moſt proper to ex- 
plain and illuſtrate the thing, upon which 
al | * en to diſcourſe. And if the nature 
* | of 


ow { SM 


LECT: of it requires, that he ſhould bring reaſoft 
way to confirm what he ſais, he not only ſeeks 
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the ſtrongeſt, and ſuch as are like to be 
beſt received; but alſo prepares to anſwer 
any thing, which may be offered to the 
contrary. This is Invention. After this 
he deliberates with himſelf in what me- 
thod to diſpoſe of thoſe things, which 
Have occured to his mind, that they may 
h — in the plaineſt light, and not loſe 

their force by diſorder and confuſion. This 
is the buſineſs of Diſpeſtian. His next 
concern is to give his thoughts an agreable 
dreſs, by making choice of the fiteſt words, 
cleareſt expreſſions, ſmooth and harmonious 
periods, with other ornaments of ſtile, as 
may beſt ſuit the nature of his ſubject, 
brighten his diſcourſe, and render it moſt 
entertaining to his hearers. And this is 
called Elocution. The laſt thing he attends 
to, is to deliver what he his thus com- 
poſed, with a juſt and agreable Pronuncia- 
tion. And daily experience convinces us, 
how much this contributes both to ingage 
the attention, and impreſs what is ſpoken 
upon the mind. This then is the method 
to which nature directs, in order to qua- 
Iify ourſelves for diſcourſing to the beſt 
advantage. Tho by cuſtom and Habit 
ä theſe 


oe · IC a>. a 6 a << as e or 66: 244 eas. 2 


- w 


. eres 
theſe things become ſo familiar to us, 


in their natural order. However it is tlie 
buſineſs of art to follow nature, and to 
treat of things in chat err which . 
o el 

IN pDEED ſome. have eee der me 
vention and di/þofition from the art of 'ora- 
tory, ſuppoſing they more properly belong 
to logic; but, I think, without any juſt 
reaſon! For, as was ſhewn in my laſt 
diſcourſe, two arts may be converſant about 
the ſame ſubject, without interfering, pro- 
vided they have not the ſame end, and 
their manner of treating it be likewiſe 
different. Thus both logic and rhetoric 
teach us to reaſon from the ſame prin- 
eiples, as from the cauſe, effects, circum- 


ſtances,” and many others, whence argu- 


ments are uſually taken. But beſides theſe, 
rhetoric directs us to other conſiderations, 
more peculiarly adapted to conciliate the 
mind, and affect the paſſions, with which 
the other art has no concernment. For 
logie contents itſelf with ſuch principles 
of reaſoning; which ariſing from the na- 
ture of things, and their relations to each 
other, may ſuffice to diſcover truth from 
. and ſatisfy thinking and con- 


el ſiderate 


that LECT: 
we do not always attend to them ſeparately 3 


' . 
a2 mai — upon a juſt view 


| A EACH 


of things fairly repreſented to the mind. 
But rhetoric not only directs to thoſe ar- 
guments, which are proper to convince the 
mind]; but alſo conſiders the various paſ- 
ſions and intereſts of - mankind, with the 
bias they receive from temper, education, 
converſe, or other cireumſtances of life; 
and teaches how to fetch ſuch reaſons 
from each of theſe, as are of the greateſt 
force in perſuaſion. It is plain therefore 
that rhetoric not only ſupplies us with 
more heads of invention than logic, but 
that they very much differ from each 
other in the uſe and deſign of them; the 
one imploying them only as principles of 
knowledge, but the nn 1 mo- 
tives to Sies, + + 
Non is their manner of treating ih 
Jeſs different, which reſpects dr/py/ttron. 
The logician ſo places the ſeveral propo- 
ſitions of a ſyllogiſm in a certain preſcribed 
method, that the relation between the 
terms may be evident, and the concluſion 
appear to be fairly drawn from the pre- 
miſes. And if either of the premiſes ſeems 
weak, or the truth of it not ſufficiently 
clear, he ſupports it by a freſn argument 
3 and 
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with the cancluſfion itſelf ; confirms one 
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cue 


out the proof of what he at firſt propoſed. 
But the orator is not thus tied down to 
mode and figure; or to perfect ſyllogiſms, 
which he ſeldom uſes: but reaſons in the 
mannet he thinks moſt convenient; begins 
with either of the premiſes, and ſometimes 


part with, proper reaſons, and enlarges 
upon it for. greater evidence and variety, 
before he procedes to another; and drops 
any part, which he thinks ſufficiently clear 
of- itſelf, and may be ſupplied by the at- 
tentive hearer. And thus by a diverſity 
of method, and an agreable variety, he 
conſults the — a and entertainment of 
his hearers, as well as their inſtruction. 
Beſides, he conſiders the frame and ſtruc- 
ture of his whole diſcourſe, and as his 
view is not every Where the ſame, he di- 
vides it into certain parts, and ſo diſpoſes 
each of them, as may beſt anſwer his in 
tention. From all which it appears, that 
Diſpeſtion, conſidered as a part of oratory, 
is widely different from that, Wan is 


taught by logie. 


Tux third part 45 oratory before men- 


| tioned is Elocution. In what this conſiſts _ 


l. | D Bas 


in one ſuecinct and uni- LECT 
form chain of. reaſoning, till he has made 
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ner has been hinted already. All acknowledge 
, any ty belongs to this art, tho many-ſeerh to 
miſtake: the true nature and extent of it. 
For nothing is more common, than to ſup- 
poſe that only to be otatory, which is - 

livered in a © florid and © pompous ſtile 
Whereas Elocution comprehends all . : 
racters of ſtile, and ſhews how each of 
them is to be applied; and directs as well 
to a choice of words, and propriety of ex- 
preſſion, as to the ornaments of tropes and 
figures. Indeed as the florid and ſublime 
characters more eſpecially relate to the 
_ orator's province, who has the greateſt oeo- 
1 caſion for them; the name of  Bloquence 
has been more peculiariy appropriated to 
thoſe characters. But to ſuppoſe from 
hence, that the art of oratory is -wholly : 
 confined/'to theſe,” or that the orator acts 
dut of His ſphere, when he does not uſe 
them, is equally to miſtake in both caſes. 
Ix Arxiſtotle's time rhetoricians Had 
treated only of the three parts already 
mentioned. And accordingly he himſelf 
ſais: There are three things to be treated 
ef in nbetoric: the'firſt reſpects the invention 
of arguments, the ſecond elocution, and the 
Third the raght plating the ſeveral parts of 
« De he <@-diſeourſe . u. if we conſider the art 


tor. Lib. iii. ag i 
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in itſelf, without regard to the principal Lu T. 
uſe and application of it; nothing further 
ſeems to be neceſſary. For as architecture 
conſiſts in three things; materials proper 
for building, the putting together thoſo 
materials, and beautifying tlie whole ſtruc- 
ture; ſo hete, the invention of arguments, 
placing every thing in its juſt order, and 
giving it a ſuitable and proper dreſs, ſeems 
to contain the whole of this art. And 
where diſcourſes Are only publiſhed in 
order to be read, nothing can be done 
further. But the cheif end of oratory, 
which is perſuaſion, is often much better 
attained by ſpeakitig,. than writing. The 
orator's province is to be the mouth of 
an aſſembly, to addreſs to others i in-perſon, 
to adviſe them. to their good, diſſuade 
them from things prejudicial, and excite 
them by all proper motives to fall in with, 
and purſue their true intereſt. He is to 
appear upon all occaſions as a patron of 
truth and virtue, and to oppoſe every thing, 
Which has a tendency to ſubvert them. 
And he, who ingages in this province, 
will find it neceſſary to be maſter not only 
of a ready invention; an eaſy method of 
diſpoſing his thoughts; and a happy elo- 
n 4; but likewiſe of all the arts of ad- 
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LECT. dreſs, and advantages of u good delivery, 


we Skis dingy: the neceſlity of the fourth part 


of, oratory, which is called Pronunciation, 
and ſometimes Action. For as this does 
not only comprehend the juſt management 
of the voice, but likewiſe of the counte- 
nance and geſture, that each of them may 
uit the nature of the argument, and man- 
ner of expreſſion; from the former of theſe 
it has been called Pronunciation, and from 
the latter Action, both being generally un- | 
derſtosd by the antients under either 
See Cie. name It ſeems highly probable; that 
74" erators took chis firſt from the ſage: 
= 47 Whenee the Greeks call it ddp, Which 
is a word borrowed from the theatre, and 
ſigniſies the perſonating of another, as actors 
do on the ſtage, by their manner of ſpeech Þ 
and behaviour ſuited to the perſons of thoſe, | 
hom they repreſent. And Ariſtatle tells 
us, that in his time ſome rules had been 
: Us: ju. writen for the Pronunciation of actors ?. 
Pra. But however the name might take its 
origin from the theatre, yet Wc pronun- 
ciation of -an- orator is very different from 
that of actors. For his manner of expreſ- 
fion-has not that rapture and extaſy, which 
we ſometimes find in tragedy ; nor do the 

2 en motions ad * the ſtage 
* ſuit 
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of its influence, and laid the greateſt ſtreſs 


r , 
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ſuit the gravity of his character. Elis de-L ECT. 
ſign is not bately to amuſe or terrify, bu 
ſo far to affect the paſſions, as thereby to 
ingage the mind to a more ready com- 
pliance with what is offered. Ariſtotle 
faw, that the want of this was a defect in 
the rules of oratory ;- and therefore, tho 
he mentions but three parts of the art, he 
has notwithſtanding given ſome few pre- 
cepts concerning it. And it is plain, Us; K. 
that Demoſthenes was then very ſenſible “ 


upon it; who, as we are told in Cicero, 
being aſted, what was the principal thing in 
pratory; is . ſaid to have given the firſt, ſe- 
cond, ett third Mace ts offs, as F the 

whole art conſiſted in 1 . But tho it was = De ere. 
not introduced inte the ſchools fo early; . * og 
as the other parts of this art; yet many 


| fince Ariftotle have writen upon it more 


largely; nor is any ſyſtem eſteemed =_ 
1 in which this is wanting. 
Bur many writers add a fifth part of 
oratory to the four already menticned, and 
that is Memory. And this opinion is ſup- 


ported by great authorities. For Cicero 


more than once divides the art into five 
parts 3; and ſo does Quintilian, who ſais: : D. . 


The whole of oratory confiſts, as the moſt and pc. wa Lb a. 
C 3 beſt alli 
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LE © T. beft authors nec kon ; of 'fove parts ; ; Invention 1 
A Method, Elocition „Memory, Pronunciation 
1 ral. or | AfFion *. But if we conſider the uſe of 


„ 3. 


this faculty, it is very evident, that it is 
not peculiar to oratory, but common to all 
arts and ſciences ; | for which reaſon it 
ought not to be eſteemed as a part of this 
art, diſtinct from all others. Tho fince 
none have more occaſion for its affiſtance 
than the orator, and there ſeems to be no 


other art, to which it can ſo properly be 


refered (unleſs it be made a diſtinct art of 
itſelf ) I ſhall hereafter ſpeak more of it, 
in treating upon Pronunciation, to which 
it ſeems moſt properly to relate. 

Wrar has been hitherto ſaid of the 
nature and uſe of the ſeveral parts of ora- 
tory, may, I preſume, be ſufficient to ſhew, 
that the diviſion here made is adequate to 
the ſubject, and comprehenſive of the 
whole art. A fuller and more diſtinct ex- 
plication of each of them, in the order 
now laid down, will be the buſineſs of 
our following diſcourſes. At preſent it 
may not be amiſs to reduce the ſeveral 
things, about which it treats, - to a few 
general heads, which may be of ſervice 


Hereafter to ſhew the different uſe of r 
of i its parts in each of them. es 
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by which they are expreſſed to others. 
And therefore ſome have reduced the four 
parts of oratory already mentioned to two, 
Invention, and Elocution; the former of 
which they attribute to things, and the 


latter to words . But as they bring D if- 1 


poſition under [ benen, and Pronunciation . 


under Elocution, there is no real difference & 7 


between this diviſion of the art, and the 
former. I ſhall procede therefore with the 


diviſion of its ſubject. And what relates 


purely to words, I ſhall refer to its proper 
place, which is Elcution. But the things 
it treats 'of are differently divided, accor- 
ding to their different nature, or the ſeveral 
ways of conſidering them. 

_ Anv firſt, they are either Ample or com- 
plex + that is ſingle, individual things; or 
ſuch as are connected in propoſitions. Thus 
for inſtance: If Virtue was made the ſub- 
ject of a diſcourſe, and any one ſhould 
ſpeak i in the praiſe of it, ſhew the excel- 
lency of its nature, the pleaſure that at- 
tends the practice of it, and its happy 
effects to human ſociety; this would be a 
ſimple theme. But ſhould it be inquired : 
WOerber virtue is to be fought for tſelf? 


D 4 the 


- ALL diſcourſe: then conſiſts of things or n 
ideas, and word. the ſigns of thoſe ON — 
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1 er the ſubject would be complex. For here 
with are two things mentioned, virtue and ſought 
2+ + it/elf.; and the relation theſe Rand in 
to each other, or whether they are ſo con · 
nected, that one may. juſtly ty affirmed of 
the other, is the matter which comes under 
conſideration... e 

. AGAIN, the argument: of A Gba 
may be either a general, or a particular pro- 
poftron. A general propoſition is that, 
which is expreſſed in general terms, di- 
veſted of all circumſtances, ſuch as perſons, 
time, place, and the like. And a parti- 
cular propoſition is limited by ſome or 
other of theſt circumſtances, which, tho 
former wants. 80 if the queſtion be put: 
Whether it be lawful for a man to kill bim- 
felf? the inquiry is general. But if it be 
aſked: Whether Ce A e 1 4 . 
this is particular. Lk 

Bor the principal batten of the 
ſabje& of oratory. is made, by.dividing it 
into three kinds of diſcourſe, called by the 
antients demonſtrative, deliberative, and ju- 
dicial. The firſt of theſe comprehends all 
ſuch diſcourſes, as relate to the | praiſe or 
diſpraiſe of perſons, or things, T his is 2 
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very extenſive feild, and contains in it 
ate in nature or art, on the account 
2 of 
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of any good "or bad qualities, excellences LECT. 
3 is fit to be made the ſubject of 
4 diſdourſe- By this virtue is applauded; 

and ves cenſured; good examples recom- 
mended to the imitation of others, and 

bad oneb expoſed to their abhorrence. All 
panegyrie and invective are its proper 
themes. So that the cheif deſign of theſe 
diſcourſes is to inſpire men with generous 
ſentiments of honor and virtue, and to 

give them a diſtaſte to every thing, that is 
baſe and vitious, by examples of each, 
which are the moſt powerful means of 
inſtruction. Tho, as has been ſaid al- 
ready; they are not wholly confined to 
perſons. To the deliberative kind belongs 
whatever may become a ſubject of debate, 
conſultation, or advice. Of this fort are 
all ſpeeches made in public affemblies, 
which reſpect the common good and be- 
nefit of mankind, their lives, liberties, and 
eſtates ; Whatever is adviſed to, or diſſuaded 
from, upon the foot of any valuable in- 
tereſt, which is the end propoſed in theſe 
diſcourſes, ſo far as it is conſiſtent with 
honor and ' juſtice. The laſt head con- 
tains all Judicial ſubjefts ; by this property 
is ſecured, innocence protected, juſtice 
maintained, and crimes puniſhed. All 


matters 


42. 


VE 2 matters n at the bar . of this 


See 
int. 
25 20 
Lib. iii 
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ſort. And it is doubtleſs a very valuable 
and uſeful end in ſpeaking; to vindicate 
juſtice and equity in oppoſition to fraud or 
violence. Ariſtotle is ſaid to have been 
the author of this diviſion *; which ſeems 
to be very juſt; ſince perhaps there is no 
fubject of oratory, whether ſacred or civil, 
but may be refered to one or other of theſe 
heads: And not only the view and inten- 
tion of the ſpeaker (as we have ſeen al- 
ready)! is different in each of them, which 
would be ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them from 
one another; but they require likewiſe a 


different ſtile and way of management, as 


will be ſhewn hereafter, when I come to 
treat of each of them in particular. 
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of: Invention in general, and particular of 


C ommon Places. 


diſtance ; but the beauty and elegancy of 
its parts, their proportion and order, with 
the united harmony and ſplendor reſulting 
from the whole, which diſcover themſelves 
at a nearer view, give a much greater 
pleaſure to a curious and judicious eye. 
In like manner, tho the account already 
given of the nature of oratory, its im- 
portance, and the great ends it is deſigned 
to anſwer, may excite a regard for it in 
ſtudious and inquiſitive minds; yet a more 
diſtinct explication of the ſeveral parts, 
whereof it conſiſts, and the fitneſs of its 
precepts to attain their reſpective ends, will 
doubtleſs very much contribute to highten 
its juſt value and eſteem. I now propoſe 
therefore to enter upon this ſubject, and 
in the proſecution of it, I ſhall follow the 
method before laid down in my laſt diſ- 
courſe on the drv;/on of oratory. And as 
I there obſerved the ſimilitude between 
the arts of ſpeaking and building, in both 


of 


Fine and ſtately building affords an LEGT 
- agreable proſpect, tho ſeen at a, a E) 


Q > 
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L. 4 * & Which the artiſt firſt collects kW mate- 

rials, then adjuſts them in proper order, 
and. Mining gives them ſuch ornaments 
ab ſuit his deſign; I ſhall accordingly begin 
with 775 which furniſhes the orator 
with materials. For invention, conſidered 
in general, is the diſcovery of ſuch things, 


* Vol, as are proper to perſuade *. And in order 3 
NN to attain this end, the orator propoſes to 
"" himſelf three things; to prove or illuſtrate 3 


1 


the ſubject upon which he treats, to con- 


ciliate the minds of his hearers, and to 
ingage their paſſions in his favor. And 
as theſe require different kinds of argu» 
ments or motives, invention furniſhes him | 
with a ſupply for cach of them, as will be 


ſhewn i in their order, 


TI SHALL firſt conſider that part of In- | 


vention, which directs to prof 4:4 proper 

for the prog of a thing; which, as Cicero 

tells us, is, The diſcovery of ſuch things, as 

are really true, or that ſeem to be fo, and 

make the thing, for which they are produced, 

De in. appear probable . And the things, which 
OT Ear are are thus diſcovered, are called Arguments. 
For, an Argument, as defined by him, 7s 8 
reaſon, which: induces us to belerve, what be- 

3 Topic. fore we doubted. of *. If we reflect upon 
_—_ thoſe things, which relate to the common 
| affairs 
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affairs of life, and the numerous tranſ- LECT. 
actions between . mankind, we ſhall find . 


that moſt of them are of a dubious nature, 
and liable to various conſtructions, as they 


] are taken in different views; from whence 
3 diverſity of opinions is formed concer- 
ning them. And where the nature of the 


ching does not admit of certainty, every 


© confiderate and prudent perſon will give 
into that fide of the queſtion, which carries 
in it the greater degree of probability. 


And as theſe are the ſubjects, with which 


CRY; WC . Hy Wi HW 
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che antient orators were principally con- 
cerned, we find by Cicero's definition, that 
| al he requires of ſuch arguments, as they 
ä commonly made uſe of, is to render a 
probable. 
which do not ſo: much require reaſoning, 


of the word called argument. 


Indeed there are ſome things, 


as a proper and ſuitable manner of repre- 


ſenting them, to make them credible ; 
and becauſe the ſeveral ways of illuſtrating 


theſe are alſo taught by the precepts. of 
this art, they are likewiſe in A large ſenſe 


nts. 
Bor as different kinds of diſcourſe re- 
quire different arguments, rhetoricians have 
conlidered” them two ways; in general, 
under certain heads, as a common fund 
moſh ſubjects; and in a more particular 


manner, 


 — ma 
* — — ? 


LECT. manner, as they are ſuited to demonſtra. 
— tive, deliberatrue, or judicial diſcourſes, 
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At preſent I ſhall treat only upon the for- 
mer of theſe. And now, that one thing 


relation between them; for all things are 


not equally adapted to prove one another. 
And that we may the better conceive this, 
I ſhall make uſe of a plain and familiar 
inſtance. In meaſuring the quantity of 
two things, which we would ſhew to be 
either equal or unequal, if they are of ſuch 
a nature, that one cannot be applied to 
the other, then we take a third thing, 
which may be applied to them both; and. 
that muſt be equal at leaſt to one of the 


twyo, which if applied to the other. and 


found equal to that alſo, we preſently con- 


clude, that thoſe two things are equal; but 
if it be unequal to the other, we ſay, that 
thoſe two things are unequal. Becauſe it 
is the certain and known property of all 


quantities, that whatſoever two things ate 


equal to a third, are equal to one another; 
and where one of any two things is equal 
to a third, and the other unequal, thoſe 
two things are unequal to one another. 
What has been ſaid of quantities, will hold 


2 tr ue 


may receive proof and confirmation from s 
another, it is neceſſary that there be ſome 


of *O"R"A TOR v. 47 
tue in all other caſes, that ſo far us ny 1 CT. 
two thitigs or ideas agree to a third, o far 71S 
they agree to one another. And by agro- 
ing 1 underſtand this, that the one may be 
affirmed of the other. 80 likewiſe on the 
contrary, as far as one of any two things 
ot ideas does agree to a third, and the 
other does not, ſo far they diſagree with 
one another, in which reſpect one of them 
cannot be truly affirmed of | the other. 
Since therefore in every propoſition one 
& thing is ſpoken of another, if we would 
X find out whether the two ideas agree to 
each other or not, where this is not evis 
dent of itſelf, we muſt find out ſome third 
ching, the idea of which agrees to one of 
chem; and then that being applied to the 
other, as it does agree or diſagree: with it, 
bo ve may conclude, that the two things 
propoſed do agree or diſagree with one 
another. This will be made more clear 
by an example or two. Should it be in- 
quired, I betber virtue is to be loved? 
rs the agreement between virtue and love 
r; might be found by comparing them ſepa- 
12 rately with happineſs, as a common mea- 
of dure to both. For ſince the idea of hap- 
er. pineſs agrees to that of love, and the idea 
old of virtue to that of * it follows, 


is A : that 
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Weir un own opinions, or to attack their ad- 1 
Jorſaries. However theſe things being the — 


gift of nature, and not to be gained by 


art, do not properly fall under our —— 
conſideration. $444 2 Ae 
Bur, I ſuppoſe; it m 5 — 
that great learning and extenfive know- 
ledge 


e are a noble fund for invention. In- 
deed Oraſſus, the Roman orator, carries 
this matter much farther; when he fais* 
I: think, tbat no one ought to be accounted 
an orator; who is not thoroughly accompliſhed 
with all thoſe arts; which" are fit for @ 
gentleman to learn: For tho in an oration 
ve do not make uſe of them, yet whether we 
© have learnt them, or not, will appear very 
ch, and cannot be bid. As in ſculpture, 
tho the. artiſt dath not directly make uſe of the 
art of painting, yet it is not difficult to 4 
oy whether he. underſtand painting or 
In lite manner 'in' diſcourſes at the 
hp in the forum, or ſenate, tho other arts 
| are not made uſe of, yet it preſently appears; 
whether the perſon ſpeaking be only acquainted 
with, the method of declaming, or comes ta it 
qualified with all the liberal arts. It may * Cic 
de hard to deny the, name of oratar to all 25 Yo 
ſuch, who fall 125 of the qualifications 
here mentioned; and e as I have 


Vor. I. | | | ſhewn 
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LECT: he wn in a former diſeourſe - is bot wakinz 
conſiderable abatements; but yet it mut 
„e. de owned, that” the greater fürnitüre any i 
one has acquired of uſeful learning, N 

will by that means be better prepared i 
ſpeak in public upon all oceafions. An 
orator therefore ſhould be furniſhed with 

# ſtock of important truths, folid maxim 

of reaſon, and a variety of knowledge, cel 
lecded and treaſured up both from obſerve ſ 

tion, and a large acquaintance with th 
liberal arts; Wat! he may not only be qua- 
Ufied to expreſs himſelf in the moſt agre. 
able manner, but likewiſe to ſupport wh 
he fais with "the 1 and een ar. | 
guments.” g 
Bor the greateſt help W Seien A 

For a perfon to conſider well before han 

the ſubject, upon which he is to ſpeak 

and not to venture to affirm any thing con- 
cebrning it, which he has not firſt a cler 
notion of himſelf. The better any one 
underſtands a thing himſelf, the better 

he able to explain it to others. For tho 

the ſame arguments do not ſtrike the mind 

g ay 5 of alt perſons with equal force, either be- 
cauſe they do not come equally prepared to 
attend to what is faid ; or from a different 


way of ——_ to which they 2 
* I 
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of ORATORx. or 
Leoſtemed: yet there is no method, by LECT: 


W which any one can more reaſonably hope * 9 
0 being others to his opinion, than by 


bing before them thoſe very arguments, 


— 


by which upon a eloſe conſideration of the 


: thing he was himſelf induced to beleive it. 
And the more thoroughly he is himſelf 


perſuaded of the truth of what he ſais, he 


Will be qualified to impreſs it with greater 
WW firength and clearneſs upon the minds of 
f thoſe, to whom he ſpeaks. 


Bor becauſe all are not Porn ich 4 


| : like happy genius, and have not the ſame 


: opportunity to cultivate their minds with 
learning and knowledge; and becauſe no- 
ching is more difficult than to dwell long 


upon the confideration of one thing, in 

order to find out the ſtrongeſt arguments, 
which may be offered for and againſt it ; 
upon theſe. accounts art has preſcribed a 


method to leſſen in ſome meaſure theſe 


difficulties, and help every one to a ſupply 
of arguments upon any ſubject. And this 
is done by the contrivance of common places, 
which Cicero calls the ſeats or heads of 
argumente, and by a Greek name 7ropics *. * Topic, 
They are of two ſorts, internal and 2x- © © © 


ternal. As to the former, tho things with 


regard. to their nature and properties are 


E 2 ex- 
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"BO r. exceding various, yet they AY certain 
ex) Common relations, by means whereof the 
truth of what is either affirmed or denied 
concerning them in any reſpect may be 
evinced. The antient Greek. rhetoriciang 
therefore | reduced | theſe relations to ſome 
general heads; which are termed. common 
places, becauſe the reaſons or argument; 

ſuited to prove any propoſition are repoſited 

in them, as a common fund or receptacle. 

And they are called internal heads, becauſe 

they ariſe. from. the ſubject, upon which 

the orator treats; and are therefore diſtin- 
guiſhed from others named external, which 

he fetches: from without, and a pplies to 

| his preſent purpoſe, : as wall be ſhewn here- 
Led. v. after . Cicero and Quintilian make them 
ſixteen, * three of which comprehend the 
whole thing they are brought to prove; 
namely Definition, Enumeration,. and, Ne- 
tation; and of the remaining thirteen ſome 
contain. a part of it, and the reſt its Various 
properties and circumſtances, with other 
conſiderations relating to it; and theſe are 
3 8 hecico, Antecedents, C onſequents, Ad- 
Jundis, Conjugates, Cauſe, Effect, Contraris, 
 Qppaptes,\Similitude, Dif militude, and Com- 
e. Ifhall give a breif account of each 
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Dermifion explains the nature af the L k N ; 

thing defined, and ſhews what it is. And 

to whatſoever the definition agrees, no 

thing defined does fo likewiſe. If there- 

fore Socrates be a rational creature, he is 

a man; becauſe it is the definition of 4 

man, that he is a rational creature. 

= ENUMERAT1oN takes in all the parts 

© of a thing. And from this we prove, 

that what agrees to all the parts, agrees 

to the whole; and what does not agree 

to any one or more parts, does not agree 

to the whole. As when Cicero proves to 

Piſo, that all the Roman ſtate hated him; 

by enumerating the ſeveral ranks and or- 

ders of Roman citizens, who all did fo *. , Pics. 
NorArlox or etymology explains the“ 27. 

meaning or ſignification of a word. F rom 

which we reaſon thus: If he cannot pay 

his debts, he is inſolvent: For that is che 

meaning of the word inſolvent. 
Grxus is what contains under it two © 

ar more ſorts of things, differing in nature. 

From this head logicians reaſon thus: 

Becauſe every animal is mortal, and man 

is an animal, therefore man is mortal. 

But orators make a further uſe of this ar- 

gument, which they call aſcending from 

* e to the theſis, that is, from a 


E 3 par- 
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L T particular to a As ſhould à per- 
S ſon, when ſpeaking in praiſe of _ juſtice, 
take occaſion from. thence . to commend 
and ſhew the excellency of virtue in ge. 
neral; with a view to render that particular 
virtue more amiable. For fince every ſpe. 
cies contains in it the whole nature of the 
genus, to which it relates, beſides what is 
peculiar to itſelf, whereby it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from it; what is affirmed of the 
genus, mult of mne be 9 t x 
the ſpecies. 8 
 SpECIEs is mate wbb ee un- 
der it all the individuals of the ſame nz WW 
ture. From hence we may argue: He u 
a man, therefore he has a rational foul, W 
And orators ſometimes take oceafion from i 
this head to deſcend from the theſis to the i 
hypotaeſis ; that is, in treating upon what 
is more general to introduce ſome particy- 
lar contained under it, for i gern illu- 
ſtration of the general. 
| ANTECEDENTS are ach ant as being 
once allowed, others neceſſarily, or very pro- 
bably follow. From this head an inſepa- 
rable property is proved from its ſubject: as, 
N is material, and therefore corruptible. 
- ConsEqQuENnTS are ſuch things, as being 
allowed, — or very probably yr 
eit 
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weir antecedents. Hence che ſubject is L 
proved from an inſeparable property, in 
this manger: It is wk and ee 
fore material. 

= ApjuxcTs are ſeparable et of 
| things, or circumſtances that attend them. 

W Theſe are very numerous, and afford a 
great variety of arguments, ſome of which 
W uſually occur in every diſcourſe. They do 
Lot neceſſarily infer their ſubject, but if 

gely choſen render à thing credible, and 
are a ſufficient ground for aſſent. The 
viy of reaſoning from them we hall ſhew 
T preſently. 93 
Cor JUGATES are words deduced from 
1 che ſame origin with that of our ſubject. 
By cheſe che habit is proved from its acts: 
as, He who does juſtly, is Juſt. He does 
not act wiſely, therefore he is not wiſe. 
But this inference will not hold, unleſe 
the actions appear continued and conſtant. 

A CAUSE is that, by the force of which 
a thing does exiſt. There are four kinds 
of cauſes, matter, form, efficient and end, 
1 which afford a great variety of arguments. 
n The way of reaſoning from them is to 
fer the effect from the cauſe: as, Man is 
endued with reaſon, therefore he i is capable 
x „ 
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5 ST, AN EFFECT is that, which ariſes from a 
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— cauſe, therefore the cauſe is proved by it; 
24s, He is endued with knowledge, there- 
| fore with reaſon. {nia RIO 
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ConNTRARIES are things, which, under 
che ſame genus are at the utmoſt diſtance 
from each other. So that what we grant 
to the one, we. utterly deny the other: as, 
Virtue, ought. to be embraced, therefore 

vice ſhould be avoided. | 
3, QPpoSITES are ſuch things, WY 4 
Fepugnant to each other, yet are not di- 
rectly contradictory: as, to love and ta 
injure, to hate and to commend. They 
differ from contraries in this, that py * 
not abſolutely exclude: one another, ; 
argument is drawn from things —— | 
thus: He will do a man a miſcheif, there- 
fore he does not love him, He loves 4 
man, therefore he will not reproach him. 

SiNMILIrupx is an agreement of ching 
in quality. Thus Cicero proves, that perni- 
cious citizens qught to be taken out of the 
ſtate ; by the likeneſs they bear to corrupted 
members, which are cut off to provenþ! Fury 
. ther damage to the body = 
Finnen, is 4 deer « 
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difference between their conduct, and the. 
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- "COMPARISON is made three ways. For* 14. Ce. 
either a thing is compared with a greater, 
with a leſs, or with its equal. This place 
cherefore differs from that of ſimilitude 
on this account, that the quality was con- 
= fidered in chat, but here the quantity. 
An argument from the greater is thus 
drawn: If five legions could not conquer 
che enemy, much leſs will two. And by 
© this the manner "of want reſt may be eaſily 
W conceived. 

W -I snaLLjuſt"give one example ſome- 
hat Wage than I have hitherto done, 
of the manner of reaſoning from theſe 
heads, whereby the uſe of them may fur- 
ther appear. If any one therefore ſhould 
have indeavoured to perſuade: Cicero not 
bo accept of his life upon the condition 
offered him by Antony; that he would 
burn his Philippic orations, which had 
been ſpoken againſt him; he might be 
ſuppoſed to uſe ſuch arguments as theſe ; 
partly taken from the adjuncts of Cicero, 
partly from thoſe of Antony, and partly 
"_ the thing itſelf. And firſt with re- 
9 4 gard 
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LECT: gard to Cicero it might be ſaid: That a 
— man ought not to -pyrohaſe his life 
at ſo dear a price, as the loſs, of that im- 
mottal honer, which by ſo great pains 
and labor he had aequirad. And . this BY 
might be confirmed by another argument. 
That now he was grown eld. and could 
not expect to live much longer. And from 
the character of Antony he might argue 
thus: That h was very erafty and deceit- 
ful, and only deſigned by giving him hope: 
af life, to have the Philippies firſt burnt, i 
which otherwiſe he knew wauld tranſmit 
to poſterity an eternal brand af -infamy il 
upon him; and then he would take off Fa J 
author. And this might be ſhewn by com- 
pariſon, For ſince he would not ſpare iſ 
others, Who had not fo highly exaſperated I 
him, and from whom he had not fo much 
to fear; certainly he would not forgive 

Cicero, ſinee he knew well enough, that ſo 

long as he lived, he himſelf could never be 

in ſafety. And laſtly an argument might 
alſo be fetched from the nature of the 
thing itſelf in the following manner. That 

Cicero by this action would ſhamefully 

betray the ſtate, and the cauſe of liberty, 
which he had thro his whole life moſt 
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| couragiogſly defended, with ſo great has ECT. 
nor to himſelf, and advantage to thaw 
public . Upon ſuch an account 2 perſon : See Se. 
* have uſed theſe, or the like argu 
nests with Cicero, which ariſc tom the 
Wy forementioned heads. 

Faden this account of Commun Plau ir 


is eaſy te conceive, what a large feild of 
diſcourſe they open to the ming 


every ſubject. Theſe different conſidera- 
tions furniſh out a great number and va- 
W ricty of arguments, ſufficient to ſupply the 
moſt barren invention. He can never be 
at a loſs for matter, who conſiders well 
che nature of his ſubject, the parts of which 
it conſiſts, the circumſtances which attend 
it, the cauſes from whence it ſprings, the 
effects it produces, its agreement, diſagree- 
ment, or repugnancy to other things, and 
in like manner carries it thro all the re- 
maining heads. But altho this method 
will affiſt us very much to inlarge upon 
4 ſubject, and place it in different views; 
yet a prudent man is not ſo deſirous to ay 
a great deal, as to ſpeak to the purpoſe, 
and therefore will make choice- of proper 
arguments, and ſuch only, which have a 
direct tendency to confirm or illuſtrate his 
| ſubject. 
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LECT. 
for him to gain firſt a thorough knowledge 


naturally ſpring up in his mind proper to 
ſupport it; and if he be till at a loſs, and 


Reads, he will readily perceive from whence 
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ſubject. And for this end, it is neceſſary 


of his ſubject, and then arguments will 


find occaſion to have recourſe to theſe 


to take thoſe, whic | Are beſt ſuited to his 
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ꝓ external Topics: © 13 ini 

rz nature and defign of Common LECT. 

I Places have been ſhewn already ; 

and a particular account. of thoſe, which, 

becauſe they are taken from the ſubje& 

matter of a diſcourſe, are therefore called 

internal, has + likewiſe been given. But 

the orator ſometimes reaſons from ſuch 

topics, as do not ariſe from his ſubject, 

but from things of a different nature, and 

for that reaſon are called external. And 

becauſe the former are more properly in- 

i vented by him, and the effect of his art, 
Ariſtotle. calls them artificial Topics, and 

the latter inartiſicial . But as they both Der 

require {kill in the management, Quinti- “ 84. 


lian very much blames thoſe, who take no le 
notice of theſe latter, but exclude them > Hwy 
from the art of rhetoric . I propoſe: n;4 
therefore to make them the ſubject of my 

| prefent diſcourſe, and ſhew the methods of 
reaſoning from them. They are all taken 

from authorities, and are by one general 

name called Teſimonies. 
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5 AS reren 
LECT. Now a Teſtimony may be — by 
—.— writing, ſpeech, or any other . proper : 


to declare a petſon s mind. all 70. 
monies may be. diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts, ll 
divine and human. A. divine T, eſtimony, when d 


bertainly knowhito be ſuch, is inconteſta: M 
ble, and admits of no debate, but ſhouls 
be aq uieſced in without hefitationh. In. 
det the aftient Greeks and Rumam IM 
eſteemed the pretended oracles of theit 
deities, the anſwers of their augurs, ani 
the like fallacies, divine teſtimonies. But |M 
with us no one can be ignorant of theit i 
true notion, che they do not ſo direct 
eome under our preſent conſideration. Hu- 
man Teftimonies are of various kinds, but 
they furniſh the orator with arguments (in 
which view Fam now to conſider them) 

they may be reduced to three heads 3 J/ri 

Inge, Witneſſes, .and Contra. 

By Writings here are to be underſtool 

writen laws, wills, or other legal inſtru- 

ments, expreſſed and conveyed in that 

manner. And it is not ſo much the force 
and validity of ſuch teſtimonies, confidered ÞM 
in themſelves, that is here intended; a 
the occaſion of difpute, which may at any 
time ariſe concerning their true defign and 
im mport, when produced in proof u rh 
either 


: A623 hab STS 


bs each of theſe in their order. 


certain legacy to his nephew Thimds, and be 


a of ORNATOR v. 63 
uber gde of a controverſy. And theſe 1 Hr. 
Are five; Ambiguity, Dyer br en —— 
rhe wort and intention, Contrarinly;"Reas 


Wing nd Lirerpretarion's.” e ben, Cie. De 
Lib. ii. 


Nl bre Ie t Ig & be ann e. 40. 


hau, when it is capable of two or more 
= fees, which” makes the writer's deſigh 
S uncertain. Now ainbiguity may ariſe eicher 


froth ſingle worde, or the conftrüction of 


WT ſentences. From fingle words; as when 
either the ſenſe of a word, or the appli- 
WT cation of it is doubtful. As: /bonld 14 be 
Vuſsioned, uber her ready moncy ought to be 
8 Pluded under the appellation ebattelt teſt 


"1 10 . Or: if 2 teftator © bequeath 2 


Bar ro nephews f that nume. But am- 
biguity is alſo fornetimes oecationed from 
the conſtruction of a ſentenee; as when 
Teveral "things, or perſons having been al- 
mentioned, it is doubtful to which 
of chem, that which follows ought to be 
Tefered. For example : a perſon writes 


| thus in his Will: Ler my Heir - gide — hex 


Mech to lit, an bore out of my fable * 
which Be pleaſe *. . Here it may be _ ve. 
ſtioned whether the word Bb tefets to the Et Cic. 
heir, or to Titius ; and bon yi De ne 
ther . 40. 


6a ASV Tun 
er de the heir be allowed, to fire Thin 
which. horſe. he pleaſe, or Titius may : 
chooſe; which he likes beſt... Now as, ty 
controverſies of this kind, in the firſt caſe i 
above mentioned, .. the party, ho claim 
che chattels, may plead, that all moveable : 
goods come under that name, and there. 
fore that he hag a right to the money. 
This he will endeavour to prove from ſome | 
inſtances, Where the word has been e 5 
uſed. The buſineſs of the oppoſite pary Þ 
is to refute; this, by, ſhewing that money is 
not there included. And x. either dde 
produce precedents in his favor, the other : 
may indeavour to ſhew the caſes are nd 
parallel. As to the ſecond caſe, ariſing i 
from an ambiguity . in the name, if an any 
other words. or. expreſſions i in the will ſcem 
to countenance, either of. the claimants, he 
will not fail to interpret them to his ad. 
vantage. So likewiſe if any thing ſaid by 
the teſtator, in, his life time, or any regard 
ſhewn to either of theſe, nephews mare 
than the other, may help. to determine, 
which of them was intended; a proper 


uſe may be made of it. And the ſame 
may be ſaid with regard to the third caſe. 
In which the — N reaſon like wis 
uſe of langusge and 


imm ne * 
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ſhew; that in ſuch expreſſions it is "uſual Den 
to make the reference to the laſt or next ww 
nantecedent; and from thence plead,” that 

it was the deſign of the teſtator to give 
bim the option. But in anſwer” to this it 
may be ſaid, that allowing it to be very 
often ſo; yet in this inſtance it ſeems 


more eaſy and natural, to repeat the verb 
give after pleaſe, and ſo to ſupply the ſen- 
0 = tence; which he pleaſe ro give him, refering 
it to the heir; than to bring in the verb 
5 WE ch9/e, which was not in the ſentence be- 
fore, and fo by ſupplying the fenſe; which 
er : be pleaſe to chooſe, to give the option to 
i Titius.. But where controverſies! of this 
6 kind ariſe from a law, recourſe may. be 
had to other laws, where the ſame thing 
mW has been expreſſed with greater clearneſs, 
* which may help to determine the ſenſe of 
che paſſage in diſputeG. 

A scon controverſy from Writings 
rd is when one party adheres to the words, 


and the other to what he aſſerts was the 


e, uriter's intention. Now he who oppoſes 
x! the literal ſenſe; either contends, that what 
ne he himſelf offers is the ſimple and plain 
le. WW meaning of the writing ; or that it muſt 
ule be ſo underſtood in the particular caſe in 
nd ——_— An inſtance of the former is this, 
Wy Vor. I. F as 
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LECT: as we find it in Cicero. A perſon wh¾Q 
wap died without children, but left a:-widow; 
dad made this proviſion in his wilt: 71 
| have @: fan born fo me, he ſhall be my heir; 
. And a little after: ¶ ny ſon die, before 
[| N. Cc: become of age, let Curius be my beir*; 
| Lib. i. I There is no ſon born, Curius therefore 
| Dove; ſues for the eſtate, and pleads the intention 
2 i. aß the teſtator, who deſigned him for his 
N 


heir; if be ſhould have no ſon, who ar- 
| tired at age; and ſais, there can be no 
| reaſon; to ſuppoſe; he did not intend the 
= ſame perſon for his heir, if he had no ſon, Þ 


| as if he ſhould have one, who afterwards 
| ed in his minority. But the heir at lav 
ll inſiſts upon the words of the will, which, 
lf as he ſais, require, that firſt a ſon ſhould | 


| be born, and afterwards die under age, ; 
| | ritance. And there being-no ſon, à ſubs 


| from whom he derives his pretention, and 
ll wasito: ſuecede by the appointment of the 
i will; Of the latter caſe rhetoricians give 
this example: It was forbiden'by à law 
ta open tb city gates in tbe night. 4 
certain perſon notauithſtunding in time of 
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154 near the town. Afterwards, when 


| : the war was over, this perſon is arraigned, 
and tried for his life, on the account of 


proſecutor founds his charge 
preſs words of the law; and pleads, that 

no ſufficient reaſon can be aſſigned for 
going contrary to the letter of it, which 
= would be to make a new law, and not to 
execute one already made. The defen- 
dant on the other hand alleges, that the 
fact, he is charged with, cannot however 
come within the intention of the law; 
@ fince he either could not, or ought not · to 
have complied with the letter of it in that 
particular caſe, which muſt therefore ne- 
ceſſarily be ſuppoſed to have been excepted 
in the deſign of that law, when it was 
made. But to this the proſecutor. may 
reply; that all ſuch exceptions, as are in- 
| tended- by any law, are uſually expreſſed 
in it: and inſtances may be brought of 
particular exceptions expreſſed in ſome laws; 
| and if there be any ſuch exception in the 
law under debate, it ſhould efpecially be 
mentioned. He may further add; that to 
. of exceptions not expreſſed in the 
F 2 lar 
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in" ſome "auxiliary troops, ro prevent their LECT: 
WW being cut ef by the enemy, iter wii cyan 


iT this action . Now in ſuch à caſe the 'Hermog: 
upon the 41 5 


A Sy;$T EM: 
| n law itſelf, is to enervate the force of all 


hs by explaining them away, and in 

effect to render them uſeleſs. And this 
he may further corroborate, by comparing 
if the law under debate with others, and 
| 25 conſidering its nature, and importance, and 
9 | how far the. public intereſt of the ſtate is 
| concerned i in the due and regular execution 
of it; from whence, he may inſer, that 
ſhould exceptions be admited in other 
laws of leſs conſequence, yet however they 
aught not in this. Laſtly, he may con- 
ſider the reaſon alleged by the defendant, 


on which he founds his plea, and ſhew, 12 
there was not that neceſſity of violating pe 
the law in the preſent caſe, as is pretended. Ik. 
And this is often the more requiſite, be- 


cauſe the party, who diſputes againſt the of 
words of the law, always endeavours to 1e 
ſupport his allegations from the equity of Ag 
the caſe. If therefore this plea can be 


enervated, the main ſupport of the defen- of 
dant's cauſe is removed. For as the for- 90 
mer arguments are deſigned to prevail with H 
the judge to determine the matter on this N of 


fide the queſtion, from the nature of the MW ox 
caſe ; ; ſo the intention of this argument is N a 
to induce him to it, from the weakneſs of Nor 
the defenſe made by the oppoſite party. ¶ to 

But 
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But the defendant will on the contrary L Gr. 
uſe ſich arguments, as may beſt demon-. 
ſtrate the equity of his cauſe, and en- 
3 deavour to vindicate the fact from his 
zod defign, and intention in doing it. 
He will 7 y. that the laws have alloted 
puniſhments for the commiſſion of ſuch 
facts, as are evil in themſelves, or preju- 
dicial to others; neither of which can be 

| charged upon the action, for Which he is 
accuſed: that no law can be rightly exe 

cuted, if more regard be had to the, words 

and ſyllables of the writing, than to the 
intention of the legiſlator. To Which] pur- 

poſe he may allege that direction f the 

; hw itſelf, which ſais: The law ought not 

1% be tos Figorouſly interpreted, nor the wordt 
i frained; but the true intention and wa oh 
Lefron of each part F it duly confidered *, * C. 19. 
As alſo that ſaying of Cicero: hat low 6) 

| may not be "weakened and deftroyed, if We 

Bend the "fenſs to the words, and 40 not re- 

gard the ds fign and view of the Jegiſlator. * 8 
Hence he may take occaſion to complain „ 18. 
of the hardſhip of ſuch a Procedure, that 

n differente ſhould be made between an 
audacicus and wilful crime, and an honeſt 

or neceſſary action, which might hap; ppen | 

o diſagree with the letter of the law, tho 


* F z not 
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| 70 A SYSTEM: b 
| * NAT. not with the intent of it. ea oh : 
—— obſerved before to be of conſiderable ſer. 
vice to the accuſer, if he could remove the 
I; defendant's plea of equity; ſo it will be of : 
| equal advantage to the - defendant, if he 
can fix upon any words in the law, which 
may in the leaſt ſeem to countenance hi; 
|| caſe, ſince this will take off the main force : 
of the charge. 
| 


Tux third controverſy of this kind is, 
| Shaw two. writings: happen to claſb with | 
each other, or at leaſt ſeem to do ſo. Of 
this Hermogenes gives the following in» 
| | ſtance, - One law 1njoins : He, who con- 
1 8 tinues alone in a ſhip during a tempeſt, ſhall Þ 
ö have the property f the ſbip. — ſos law 
ſais: A diſinberited fon ſhall injoy na part r 
mag) his father's gate. Now a fon; who had 
1 deen diſinherited by his father, happen 
to be in his father's ſhip in a tempeſt; and 
continues there alone, when every ane elf 

had deſerted it. He claims the ſhip by 

the former of theſe laws, and his — 
tries his right with him by the latter. In 
ſuch caſes therefore it may firſt, be con- 

| fidered, "whether the two laws can be te 
conciled. And if that cannot be dons, i 

then which of them appears more equi: 

table, Alſo whether one be poſitive, hrs 

E : 6 
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the other” negative; becauſe: prokibitivns EE. or. 

ate a ſort of 'exceptions to pofitive ahne. ws 

tions. Or if one be a general taw' and 

the other more particular, and come nearet 

to the matter in queſtion. "Likewiſe which 

was laſt made: fince former laws are often 

abrogated, either "wholly or in part, by 

ſubſequent laws ; or at leaſt were deſigned 

to be ſo. Laſtly, it may be obſerved, 

whether one of the laws be not plain and 

expreſs, and the other more dublous,” or 

has any ambiguity in it. All or any of 

= which things that party will not omit to 

improve for his advantage, whoſe intereſt 

is concerned in it. 

Tux fourth controverſy is Reaſoning. 'As 

when ſomething not expreſsly provided for 2 

by a law, is infered by fimilitude, gn 
parity of reaſon, from what is contained 

in it. Quintilian mentions this inſtance 

of it: There was @ lam made at Turentum 

Y probibir the” exportation of 65050, buf U 

certain perſon exports ſheep . In this caſe % 

the proſecutor may firſt compare the thing, L. . 

which bctaſſons the charge, with the words © 2 

* of the law, and ſhew their agreement, and 

6% how unneceſſary it was, that particular 

i WW thing "ſhould have been expreſsly men- 

tioned in the law, fince it is plainly con- 

ny |.” SE tained 


A,SYSTEM 
BY CT. tained in it, or at leaſt, an evident "Conſe. 
2 quence from it. He may then plead that 

many things of a like nature are omited 
in other laws for the ſame reaſon. And 
1 laſtly, he may urge the reaſonableneſs and 
— 1 | equity. of the procedure, The defendant 
|= on the other hand will endeavour to ſhew 
the deficiency of the reaſoning, and the 


difference between the two caſes. He will 
inſiſt upon the plain and expreſs. words of 
the law, and ſet forth the ill tendency of 
ſuch inferences, and concluſions drawn from 
| | ſimilitudes, and compariſons; fince there i; 
ſcarce any thing, but in ſome reſpect oy 
bear a reſemblance to another. 

| | | Tux laſt controverly under this. head is 
| | Interpretation, in which, the diſpute turns 
upon the true meaning and explication of 
| 
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the law, in reference to that particular 
caſe. We have the following inſtance of 
| this in the Pandects: A man vo bad tun 
| Fons, both under age, ſubſtitutes Titixs\as heir 
Jil T0 bim, who ſhould die laſt, provided bath of 
| OL them died in their minority. They both periſþ 
© together ar ſea, before they. came to age. 
Here ariſes a doubt, whether, the ſubſtitution 
can take place, or the inheritance devolves i 
| L. 9. J. the heir at law The latter pleads, that 
| 2 as peithier of them can be ſaid to have 1 
ige F& I ) 


at 
ed 


other; and ſo the law determines it. 
Tas ſecond head of external arguments 
ate Witnees, Theſe may either give their 
evidence, When abſent, in writing ſub- 
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laſt, the ſubſtitution cannot take place, L E = 


which was ſuſpended upon the condition, — 
that one died after the other. But to this 


| it may be ſaid, it was the intention of the 


teſtator, that if both died in their nonage, 


: Titius ſhould ſuccede to the inheritance; 5 


and therefore it makes no difference whe- 
ther they died together, Or one after N the a 


ſeribed with their name; or preſent, by 


word of mouth. And what both of See 
them teſtify, may 2 — be from hear-ſay ; 74". 
or what they ſaw themſelves, and were 14. v 
pteſent at the time it was done. As the 

weight of the evidence may be thought 
greater or leſs on each of theſe accounts, 


either party will make ſuch uſe of it, as he 
finds for his advantage. The characters of 
the witneſſes are alſo to be conſidered; and 
if any thing be found in their lives, or be- 
haviour, that is juſtly exceptionable, to in- 
validate their evidence, it ought not to be 
omited. And how they are affected to the 
contending parties, or either of them, may 
deſerve conſideration; for ſome allowances 
. be judged e in caſe of freind- 

ſhip, 
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ſhip, or enmity, where there is no room 
fot any other exception. But regard ſhould i 
cheiſly be had to what they teſtify, and ho 
very large upon moſt of theſe heads in his 
defenſe of Marcus Fonteius, with a deſign | 
to weaken the evidence of the Gauls againſt 
him. And where witneſſes are produced | 


on one ſide only, as orators ſometimes at- 
tempt to leſſen the credit of this kind o 


proof, by pleading. that witneſſes are liable 
to be corrupted, or biaſſed by ſome pre- 
vailing intereſt or paſſion, to which argu- 
ments taken from the nature and circum- 
ſtances of things are not ſubject; it may be 
anſwered on the other hand, that ſophi - 
ſtical arguments, and falſe colourings are not 
expoſed to infamy or puniſhment, whereas > 
witneſſes are reſtrained by ſhame and pe- 
nalties, nor would the wee them, 


if they were not neceſſary. 8 


Tux third and laſt head of N ar- | 
guments are Contracte, which may be either 
public or private. By public are meant 
the tranſactions between different ſtates, 23 | 
leagues, alliances, and the like; which de- 
pend on the laws of nations, and came mote 
properly under deliberative: diſcourſes, to 
which T ſhall refer them ®. Thoſe are called 


pri- 
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7. 
private, Which relate to leſſer bodies, or ſo- L EO 
Cieties of men, and fingle perſons; and 


may be either writen, or verbal. And it 
is not ſo much the true meaning and pur- 
port of them, that is here conſidered; as 
© their force and obligation. And, as the 
Roman law declares, Nothing can be more 


Heul fand to their agreements *. There- Z. 1. . 


* 


Ts 


fore in controverſies of this kind, the party, de poet. 


whoſe intereſt it is, that the contract ſhould 
be maintained,” will plead, that ſuch cove- 
S nants have the force of private laws, and 
& ought religiouſly to be obſerved, ſince the 
common affairs of mankind are tranſacted 
= in that manner; and therefore to violate 
them, is to deſtroy all commerce and ſo- 
ciety among men. On the other ſide it 
may be ſaid, that juſtice and equity are 
cheifly to be regarded, which are immu- 
table. And beſides, that the public laws 
are the common rule to determine ſuch 
differences, which are deſigned to redreſs 
thoſe, who are aggreived. And indeed 
where a compact has been obtained by force 
or fraud, it is in itſelf void, and has no 
effect either in law or reaſon. But on the 
other hand, the Roman lawyers ſeem to 
have very rightly determined, that all ſuch 

ob- 
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L. = T. obligations, as are founded in natural equi- 
was ty, cho not binding by national laws, and 


are therefore called nuda pucta, ought how. 
ever in honor and <0aſvienes! o be per- 
Sn ain re 
Tus 1 Savin a hel hes common 
heads of invention, both internal and ex- 
ternal; which may be of ſervice to an ora- 
tor, When his view is to inform his hearers, 


and prove the truth of vrhat he aſſerts. 


But the particular application of them to 
the ſeveral forts of diſcourſes, he may have 


occaſion to treat upon, I — er in 


follo lectures. 
* * — 
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LN. my. two laſt diſcourſes I anne ed I. „er. R 
the nature of Common Places, with the —— 


method of reaſoning from them; and 
ſhould now procede in a more particular 
manner to ſhew the uſe of them in the 
ſeveral kinds of diſcourſes; but there is 
Lone thing, which muſt be firſt inquired 
into, and that is, what rhetoricians call, 
be State of a Cauſe or Controverſy.” For 
che antients obſerving, that the principal 
W queſtion, or point of diſpute, in all con- 
troverſies might be refered to ſome par- 
W ticular head, reduced thoſe heads to a cer- 


tain number; that both the nature of the 


\ 


"8 
. 


2 
| as 


heads they call States. 


queſtion might by that means be better 
E known, and the arguments ſuited to it be 


diſcovered with greater taſe. And theſe 


By the State of a Controverſy Hhed we 


are to: underſtand, the principal point in 
diſpute between contending parties, upon 


& the proof of which the whole cauſe or 


bs controverſy depends. We find it expreſſed 
; by ſeveral other names in antient writers: 


as, 


on requires the conſideration of the ſpeaker, 


A Sy 8TEM * 
LEE T. as, che conſtitution / tbe cauſe, the general 
bead, and the cbeif queſtion *; And is this Þ 
F. 4 — is the principal thing to be attended to in 
Lib. ini. every ſuch diſcourſe ; ſo it is what firt 


Sat. 6. and ſhould be well fixed and digeſted-in 
8 his mind, before he procedes to look f- 
arguments proper to ſupport it. Thm 
Antony, the Roman orator, ſpeaking t 
his on method in his pleadings, ſais: 
Mben I underſtand the nature of the cauſe, ® 
and begin to confider it, the firſt thing I en. 
deavour to do ts, to ſettle with myſelf' what 
that is, to which all my diſtaurſe relating n 
the matter in diſpute ought to be refered: 
then I diligently attend to thoſe other tus 
things, bow to recommend ' myſelf, or thoſe 
for whom I plead, ta the good efteem of m 
hearers; and bow to influence their mind, 
2 De orat. as may beſt furt my defign 9 This way of : 
ey proceding appears very agreable to reaſon i 
and prudence. For what can be more I 
abſurd, than for a perſon to attempt the 
proof of any thing, before he has well 

| ſettled in his own mind a clear and diſtint Þ 
notion, what the thing is, which he would 
endeavour to prove? Quintilian deſcribes 
FE at. 1t, to be, That ind , queftton, which ariſe: 


1 A 


in ſuch caſes, where the fact is not denied, 
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* 
dial caſes it immediately follows upon the L E CT. 


charge of che plaintif, and plea of dhe de- 
fendant. Our common law expreſſes it 
ö by one word, namely, the ue. Which 
interpreters explain, by deſcribing it to be, 

That point of matter depending in ſuit, where- 

8 upon the parties join, and put their cauſe to 

te trial. Examples will further help to: Maney 
inhaſtrate this, and render it more evident. 1g. 
In the cauſe of Milo, the charge of the 

& Clodian party is, Mila Eilled Cladiur. Milo's 
plea or defenſe, I killed him, but juſtly. 
From hence ariſes this grand queſtion, or 
= Kate of the cauſe : Whether it was lauful 
r Mils to kill Clodius? And that Clodius 
= was lawfully killed by Milo, is what Ci- 
8 ccro in his defenſe of Milo principally 
& endeayours to prove. This is the main 
ſabje& of that fine and beautiful oration. 
The whole of his diſcourſe is to be con- 
BY fidered as centering at laſt in this one 
point. Whatever different matters are oc- 
= cationally-mentioned, will, if cloſely at- 
= tended to, be found to have been intro- 
By duced: ſome way or other, the better to 
ſupport and carry on this deſign. Now 


but ſomething is offered in its defenſe, 
5 the ſtare of the cauſe is. taken from. the 
= de- 
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L — defendant's plea, who is obliged to make 
w—it good. As in the inſtance here given, 


the cheif point in diſpute was the lawful. 


neſs of Milo's action, which it was Cicero 
buſineſs to demonſtrate. But when the 
defendant denies the fact, the ſtate of the 
cauſe ariſes from the accuſation ; the proof 
of which then lies upon the plaintif, and | 
not, as in the former caſe, upon the de-. 
fendant. So in the cauſe of Roſcius, the 
charge made againſt him is, That he killt 
his father. But he denies the fact. The 
grand queſtion therefore to be argued is: 
H#/hether or not be killed his father? Tie 
proof of this lay upon his accuſers. An 
Cicero's deſign in his defenſe of him is u 
ſhew, that they had not made good then 
charge. But it ſometimes happens, tha 
the defendant neither abſolutely denies th 
fact, nor attempts to juſtify it; but on 
endeavours. to. qualify it, by denying tha 
it is a crime of that nature, or deſerve 
that name, by which it is expreſſed in thi 
charge. We have an example of this pro 
poſed. by Cicero: A perſon: is accuſed 
facrilege, for taking a thing. that was ſt 
cred, out of a private houſe. He owns ti 
fact, but denies it to be ſacrilege 3 ſince i 

was. committed in-a. private -hauſe, and ns 
. in 


aur di V. 81 
% 4 tenpli Hence this queſtion. ariſes: 1 
urrber us take a ſcerel thing out af wed 
private! bouſe is t6 be "deemed ſucritege, or 

% e theft * It lies upon the ac- ; H. 1 
| cuſer to prove, what the other denies ; and 7". 

S therefore the ſtate of the cauſe is here 4. :8. 

; ao, as well as in the preceding caſe, taken Qin. 


Quant 
from the inditement. 1 


hour beſides the principal queſtioii; tune c . 5 
are other ſubordinate queſtions; which fol- 
Slow upon it in the courſe of à difpute, 
and ſhould be carefully diſtinguiſhed from 

Wit. Particularly that, which ariſes from 
che reaſon or argument, which is brought 
Win proof of the principal queſtion. For 
dle principal quieſtion itſelf proves nothing, 
but is the thing to be proved, and becomes 
Wat laſt the concluſion of the diſcourſe: 
Thus in the cauſe of Milo, his argument 
is: I tilled Glodius juſtly, becauſe he afjaſ 
nated" me. Unleſs the Clodian party be 
E — to deny this, they give up their 
eg cauſe. From hence therefore this ſubor- 
Wy dinate queſtion” follows: Whether Clodius 
By ©/afinared Mil? Now Cicero ſpends much 
ume in the proof of this, as the hinge, on 
which the firſt queſtion, and conſequently 
che whole cauſe depended. ' For if this 


1 was once made to appear, the lawf ulneſs 
$ VoI. J. G of 
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LECT: of Milo's killing Clodius, which was che 


wy grand'queſtion or thing to be proved, might i 


be infered, as an allowed conſequence from 


it. This will be evident, by throwing : 
Milo's argument, as uſed by Ou; into il 


the form of a ſyllogiſm. 
An afſaſſnator is lawfully kitkd: '} 
Clodius was an afſa inator | 
Therefore he was lawfully killed 6y Mi 
whom he aſſaſſinated. | | 


If the minor propoſition of this G og | 


was granted, no one would deny the con- 
cluſion. For the Roman law allowed d 


ſelf defenſe. But as Cicero was very ſen- | 


ible this would not be admited, ſo h 


takes much pains to bring the court inu 


the beleif of it. Now where the argu 


ment brought in defenſe of the ſeconi 


queſtion is conteſted, or the orator ſup-i 


poſes that it may be ſo, and therefore ſup- 


ports that with another argument, this o 
caſions a third queſtion conſequent upoi 
the former; and in like manner he mi 


procede to a fourth. But be they mori 
or fewer, they are to be conſidered but à 
one chain of ſubordinate queſtions, depen-W 
dent upon the firſt. And tho each d 


them has its particular ſtate, yet none d 


theſe is, what rhetoricians call The Sat: 


4 | 9 
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OR AT OR x. 
title Cauſe, which is to be underſtood L I T. 
only of the principal queſtion. And if, a 
Wit frequently happens, the firſt or principal 
aueſtion is itſelf directly proved from more 
than one argument; this makes no other 
difference, but that each of theſe argu- 
ments, ſo far as they are followed by 
Wothers to ſupport them, become a diſtinct 
erries of ſubordinate queſtions, all depen- 
ent upon the firſt. As when Cicero en- 
eavours to prove, that Roſcius did not 
ill his father, from two reaſons or argu- 
oveants: Becauſe be had neither any cauſe to 
e bim to fuch a barbarous action, nor any 
pbPortunity for it *. Pro Roſe. 


Monrovzn, beſides theſe ſubordinate 7" 


queſtions, there are alſo incidental ones 
pften introduced, which have ſome refe- 
ence to the principal queſtion, and con- 
ibute towards the proof of it, tho they 
Ware not neceſſarily connected with it, or 
Nependent upon it. And each of theſe 
Aso has its Stare, tho different from that 
4 bf the Cauſe. For every queſtion, or point 
Bot controverſy, muſt be ſtated, before it 
„ean be made the ſubje&t of diſputation. 
of WAnd it is for this wi that every new 
: argument advanced by an orator is called 
2 ion, becauſe it is conſidered as a 
G 2 freſh 
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A SYSTEM f 
freſh matter of controverſy. In Cicero 
defenſe of Milo, we meet with ſeveral df 
this fort of queſtions, occaſioned by ſome 
aſperſions, which had been thrown. out by 
the Clodian party to the prejudice of Milo, 
As, That he was unworthy to ſee the light 
who owned be had killed a man. For Mie 
before his trial had openly confeſſed, he 
killed Clodius. $0 likewiſe, That the þ 
nate had declared the killing of Clodius wa 
an illegal actian. And further, That Pan- 
fey, by making a new law to ſettle the ma- 
ner Milos trial, had given his judgement 
againſt Milo. Now to each of theſe C. 
cero replies, before he procedes to thei 
principal queſtion. And therefore, tho 
the queſtion, in which the ſtate of a cos: 
troverſy conſiſts, is ſaid by Quintilian to 
ariſe from, che ſinſt conflift of cauſes, yet wi 
find by this inſtance of Cicero, that it ui 
not always the firſt queſtion, in order, _ 
which the orator. treats. - F | 

Bur it ſometimes happens, that the 
fame cauſe or controverſy contains in it 
more than one ſtate. Thus in judicid 
cauſes, every diſtin& charge occaſions 4 
new. ſtate. All Cicero's. orations againl 
Verres relate to one cauſe, founded upon 
4 lar of the Bana iet unjuh $6 


actions 
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Bf «ions, made by their governors of pro- LECT: 
vinces upon the inhabitarits ; but as that . 


proſecution ĩs made up of as many charges, 
as there are orations, every charge, or in- 
Aitement, has its different ſtate. 80 like= 
= wiſe his ofation in defenſe of Coelius has. 
rob ſtates, in anſwer to a double charge 
made againſt him by his adverſaties : one; 
er borrowing money of Clodia, in order to 
Irile certain flaves to hill u foreign athbaſ* 
aur; ind the other, for an attempt after- 
S wird to poiſon Clodia herſelf. Beſides 
which there were alfo ſeveral other mat- 
ters of 2 leſs heinous nature, which had 
deen thrown upon him by his accuſers, 
= with 2 deſign, very likely, to render the 
| co principal charges more credible ; to 
= which Cicero firſt replies, in the fame 
manner, as in his defenſe of Milo. 


| brought to illuſtrate this ſubject, have been 
We taken from judicial cafes ; yet not only 


&liberative kind, and fometimes thoſe of 


We froverhalt' way. And all controverſies have 
g their Srate. And therefore Quintilian very 
8 Titly obferves; that fares belong both to 
3 end particular queſtions 3 and to all 
G 3 _ forts 


© Tao all the examples, we have hitherto 


| W theſe; but very frequently diſcourſes of the 


3 the/demotiſtrative, are managed in a con- 


86 A'SY8TEM 1 
LECT. forts of cauſes demonſtrutive, deliberative, 
wa end judicial. In Cicero's oration for the 
Li Manilian law, this is the main point in 
«.6, diſpute between him, and thoſe who op- 
Cie. Do poſed that law : Whether Pompey was th 
orat. fiteſt perſon to be intruſted with the manage 
ce 42, Ment of the war agamſt Mithridates ? Thü 
is a ſubject of the deliberative kind. An 

of the ſame nature was that debate in th: 

ſenate, concerning the demolition of Car- 

thage. For the matter in difpute'betwea 

Cato, who argued for it, and thoſe wh 

were of the contrary opinion, ſeems u 

have been this: Whether it was for th 

= a+ mtereſt of the Romans to demoliſh Carthage "i 
6. 15. He. And fo likewiſe in thoſe two fine oration 
of Cato and Caefar, given us by Salluſ, 

| relating to the conſpirators with Catiline 
who were then in cuſtody, the controverh i 

8 turns upon this: Whether thoſe priſonm 
| ſhould be puniſhed with death, or perpetui 
| ll impriſonment ? Examples of the demon: 
ſtrative kind are not ſo common; but, 1} 
think, Cicero's oration concerning the 4 
fwers of the ſoothſayers, may afford us 1 
inſtance of it. Several prodigies had latel 
happened at Rome, upon which the ſooth- 
ſayers being conſulted, aſſigned this as the 
reaſon of them; becauſe ſome places col 
e) ſecrated 


| of ORKATORY. 87 
© @crated to the gods, had been afterwards CRY 
converted to civil uſes. Clodius charged wy 
this upon Cicero, whoſe houſe was. re- 
built at the public expenſe, after it had 
been demoliſhed by Clodius, and the 
ground conſecrated to the goddeſs Liberty. 
Cicero in this oration retorts the charge, 
and ſhews, that the prodigies did not re- 
ppect him, but Clodius. -So that the que- 
= tion in diſpute was: To which of the two 
boſe prodigies related. This oration does 
not appear to have been ſpoken in a ju- 
© dicial way, and muſt therefore belong to 
the demonſtrative kind. His invective a- 
gainſt Piſo is likewiſe much of the ſame 
nature, wherein he compares his own be- 
hariour and conduct with that of Piſo. 
As to the number of theſe States, both 
Cicero and Quintilian reduce them to 
= three. I ſhall recite Quintilian's reaſon, 
og which-he gives for this opinion. We muſt, 
ſais he, agree with thoſe, whoſe authority 
Cicero follows, 10ho tell us, that three things 
We may be. mguired into in all diſputes ; whe- 
ber a thing is, what: it is, and how it ts. 
Aud this is the method, which nature pre- 
feribes... For in the firſt place it is neceſſary 
the thing Should exiſt, about which the dis 
* ige becauſe no judgement can be made 


G 4 either 
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88 | 4 SYSTEM) 
Af T. either: of its nature, or quality, till its ex, 
2 be maniſeſt; which is therefore the 
An queſtion, But tho it be manifeſt, that 
 @-thing is, it does nat preſently appear what i 
it it; and when this is knawn, the: quality 

het remains: and after theſe three are ſetled, i 
i ng further inquiry it neceſſary *. Thus far 
„6. Quintilian, Now the firſt of theſe three i 
| ſtates is called the conjectural ſtate 3 as if 
it bo inquired ; M betber one perſon killed | 
another ? This always follows upon the 
denial of a fact, by one of the parties, u 
was the caſe of Roſcius. And it receiva 
its name from hence, that the judge is i 
left, as it were, to conjecture, whether the i 
fact was really commited, or not, from 
the evidence produced on the other ide. 
The ſecond is called the definitive ſtate; 
when the fact is not denied; but the di: 
ſpute turns upon the nature of it, and what 
name is proper to give it; as in that er-: 
ample af Cicero:  Hhether to take à facred 
thing out of a private bouſe. be theft, i 
feerilege?. For in this caſe it is neceſſary 
to ſettle the diſtin: notion of thoſe two 
crimes, and ſhew their difference. The 
third is called the ſtate of quality, when 
the contending parties are agreed both as 
the fact, and tho ene es ry 0 
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© diſpute is: Whether it be juſt or unjuſt; ECT. 
3 profitable ar | unprofitable, and the lile 8. 
n dhe cauſe of Milo. Ariſtotle *,- and : De rg. 
Ws from him Voſſius *, add a fourth ſtate, . fu . 
= namely of quantity, As: Whether an in- "I erat. 
i be ſ% great, as it is ſaid to be. But gj. * 
T Quintilian thinks this may be refered to 

= ſome or other of the — ſtates; 
ſnce it depends upon the circumſtances 

Jof the fact, as the intention, time, place, 

® or the like 3. | 3 Inf. orat. 
Fon what has been ſaid upon this %. 
WE abject, the uſe of it may in a good mea- 

= fur appear. For whoever ingages in a 

= controverſy, ought in the firſt place to 

= conſider with himſelf the main queſtion in 
Wy diſpute; to fix it well in his mind, and 
ep it conſtantly in his view 3 without 
which he will be very liable to ramble 
We from the point, and bewilder both him- 
= felt, and his hearers. And it is no leſs 
me buſineſs of the hearers principally to 
utend to this; by which means they will 
be helped to Jiſtinguidh and ſeparate cn 
dhe principal queſtion, what is only inci- 
dental, and to obſerve how far the prin- 
Fipal queſtion is affected by it x to perceive 
what-is offered in proof, and what is only 
woche n for Walton; not to be miſled 


4 by 
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US oy by eb but to diſcern when the 
— ſpeaker goes off from his ſubject, and when 
he returns to it again; and, in a word, to 
24ccompany him thro the whole diſcoutſe, 
and carry with them the principal chain 
of reaſoning, upon which the cauſe de. 
pends, ſo as to judge upon the whole, 
whether he has made out his point, and 
the concluſion follows from the premiſes, 
. The neceſſity of this is generally the greater, 
in proportion to the length of. a diſcourſe 
however. exact and artful the compoſition 
may be. They, who have read Cicero 
orations with care, cannot but know, that 
altho they are formed in the moſt beautiful 
manner, and wrought up with the greateſt 
{kill ; yet the matter of them is often 6 
copious, the arguments ſo numerous, the 
ineidents either to conciliate or move his i 

audience ſo frequent, and the digreſſions 6 
agreable ; that without the cloſeſt attention I 
it is many times no eaſy matter to keep hi i 
main deſign in view. 'A. conſtant and 
fixed regard therefore to the ſtate of the 
cauſe, and principal point in diſpute, i 
highly neceſſary to this end. But tho rhe- 
toricians treat of theſe ſtates only as they 
relate to controverſies, and become the ſub- i 


Jour matter of diſpute between differing 
par ties; 


of 0 ATORY: gr 

parties; yet every diſcourſe has = — L * 

more principal heads, which 1 er —.— 

cheifly propoſes to prove or illuſtrate. And 

therefore what has been ſaid upon this ſub- 

ject, may likewiſe be conſidered, as proper 

to be attended to in all diſcourſes. 

I nave only to add, that hitherto 1 

have treated of the nature and uſe of the 

three ſtates ſo far, as relates to them in 

general; a more particular account of them, 

with the arguments, which are properly 

ſuited to each ſtate, will be given hereafter 

in 0 their due place *. OPENS "1 See 
. THI Lea. IX. 
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50 N. Op E mocked en 1 
I gent from Common Places, has 
been already explained. But more fully 
to ſnewy > uſe. of this ſubject, and th 
it affords the orator, it may not 
be improper ſeparately to conſider the par. 
ticular heads, which are more eſpecially 
ſuited to the ſeveral kinds 6f diſcourſes, 
Theſe are ſubordinate to the former, and 
ſpring from them, like branches from the 
fame ſtock, or rivulets from a common 
fountain ; as will evidently appear, when 
we come to explain them. 
Tus is what I propoſe to enter upon 
= ant, and ſhall begin with thoſe, which 
relate to demonſtrative diſcourſes. And as 
theſe confiſt either in praiſe or diſpraiſe, 
agreably to the nature of all contraries, one 
of them will ſerve to illuſtrate the other. 
*Fhus he, who knows, what Arguments are i 
proper to prove the excellency of virtue, 
and commend it to our eſteem ; cannot i 
be much at a loſs for ſuch, as will * | 
il 


+ Os 6 
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naken from the fame heads, and directly 
Ws therefore upon the topics, fuited to this 
kind of diſcourfes, I need only mention 
Ws thoſe, which are requiſite for praiſe ; from 
Ws whence ſuch, as n 
Ss will cafily enough be diſcovered. 

Now we praiſe either perſons or kür- 
= under which diviſion all beings with their 
properties and circumſtances may be com- 
W prehended, fo as to take in whatever be- 
bags either to nature or art. But in each 
W part of the divifion F ſhall confine my dif- 
courſe principally to thoſe ſubjects, relating 


5 uſually converſant. And under the former 
dead, which reſpects perſons or intelligent 


antient ſophiſts among the Greeks in their 
laudatory ſpeeches ſeem rather to have 
ſtudied, how to diſplay their own eloquence, 
than to make them ſerve any valuable pur- 


hightened, like poetical images, as ſuited 
them more to excite wonder and ſurpriſe, 
than to become the proper ſubjects of imi- 
tation. And for this reaſon Ariſtotle ex- 


e cludes 


W to ſocial life, in which oratory is more 


© beings, I ſhalt only fpeak of men. The 


poſes in life; for their characters were ſo 
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die odious nature of viee, and expoſe it to LECT. 
every one's abhorrence ; fince they are ” Uh... 


inf. erat. 
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LECT. cludes them from, the number of civil dif. : 
1 the or ſuch as relate to the affairs f 
* Quint. . Tho if we. confider their nx. 


Lib. iii. ture, * than the abuſe of them, th hey 


* 


appear to be very proper ſubjects for n 
orator, and to come within the main deſign Wi 
of his province, which is perſuaſion. _ Fu Wi 
to what, * can eloquence be better 
employed, than to celebrate virtuous per. i 
ſons, or actions, in ſuch a manner, as 
excite mankind to their, imitation, which i 
is the proper end of ſuch diſcourſes, And 
indeed the panegyrics of the Greeks, which i 
were pronounced in the general aſſemblis 
of their ſeveral ſtates, ſeem to have been 
deſigned to recommend virtue by ſo public Wi 
a teſtimony, as appears by that of Ifocrates i 
in praiſe of the Athenians. For as to the 
inveCtives of Demoſthenes againſt king Phi- 
lip, they are rather of the deliberative kind, 
and ſo do not come under our preſent con 
fideration ; fince the orator's principal vie 
in thoſe diſcourſes is to animate the Athe- 
nians in a defenſe of their liberties, by a 
vigorous proſecution of the war againſt 
king Philip; to which end he likewiſc 
_ the fiteſt methods for carrying, it 
on with ſucceſs. And moſt of Cicero's.in- 


vectives againſt Mark Antony may be . 
fere 
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WT forced to the fame kind of diſcourſes. R 
s it is erident from common obſervation; > 
chat men are more influenced by exam 

W ples; than precepts; ſo the celebrating vir- 

tue, and expoſing vice, from particular 
Winſtances in human life, as patterns to 

W others in what they ought to purſue, and 

WE what to avoid, has by wiſe men been ge- 
nerally eſteemed very ſerviceable to man- 
kind. For which reaſon likewiſe the tranſ- 

W miting to poſterity the lives of great and 
eminent men has met with good accep- i 
W tance, as a uſcful and laudable defign. And 
W therefore the Romans, who were ſenſible 

that ſuch diſcourſes were not only ſuited 

© for entertainment, but might likewiſe be 

made very uſeful to the public, did not 

confine them to the ſchools of rhetoricians, 

and the exerciſes of young perſons. For 

it was their cuſtom, as Quintilian tells us, 9 
to have them pronounced in public aſſem- 

blies, even by magiſtrates, and ſometimes 

by an order from the ſenate *. So we ' Jof. ora. 
read, that a funeral oration was ſpoken in * 
honor of Junius Brutus by Publicola, his 
collegue i in the conſulſhip *. And a like Hat” | 
diſcourſe, with a ſtatue and public funeral . v. 
was decreed by the ſenate to the honor of * Dion 

*. iJureativs 3, Tho afterwards indeed 77 l 


WE þ. 324- 


LEO. 
vt 
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n 


ſome relation. In compliance with which if 
cuſtom, as Suctonius relates, Auguſtu, 


whey, but twelve years of age, pronounced | 


a funeral diſcourſe in praiſe of his grand; iſ 
mother Julia *: And Tiberius, when bu 
nine years old, paid the like honor to hy 
deceaſed father, as the fame hiſtorian in 


forms us. And Cicero's invectire again 


Piſo, with his ſecond againſt Mark Antony, i 
may be refered to demonſtrative diſcourſe, 
as they reſpect things that were paſt, ani i 
fo could not then be ſuhjects for conſults 
tion. For all praiſe or diſpraiſe muſt ciths 
regard what is paſt, or preſent: And ge 
nerally ſpeaking, perſons are moſt affecdei i 
by preſent things. Indeed the encomium 
of antient heroes, and their famous actions 
are very entertaining, and afford an agre 
able pleaſure in the recital ; but ſuch exif 
amples of vittue, as are ſtill in being, or a 
leaſt yet freſh in memory, have the n 
influence for imitation. 


Bur in praifing or difpraifing pen 


rhetoricians preſcribe two methods. On 


is, to follow the order, in which. ever) 
thing happened, that is mentioned in the 


diſcourſe ; the other is, to reduce what 
is faid under certain general heads, with 


out 
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out a ſtrict — to the order cer 
ume. — 
is purſuing the former method, the 

5 liſcourle may be very conveniently divided 

into three periods. The firſt of which 

W will contain, what preceded the perſon's 
birth; the ſecond, the whole conrſe of his 

ufe; and tlie third, what followed upon 

his death. 

= Uxvex the firſt of theſe may be com- 

WT prehended, what is proper to be ſaid con- 

W ccmming his country or family. And there- 

We fore, if theſe were honorable, it may be 
dad to his advantage, that he ho ways 

W diſgraced them, but acted ſuitably to ſuch 

=: deſcent. But if they were not fo, they 

© may be either wholly omited, or it may 

be faid, that inſtead of deriving thence any 
advantage to his character, he has confered 

x laſting honor upon them; and that it 

is not of ſo much moment where, or from 

whom a perſon derives . birth, as how 

he lives. 

Ix the ſecond period, u is that of 
his life, the qualities both of his mind 
and body, with his circumſtances in the 
world, may be ſeparately conſidered. Tho 
$ Quintilian tightly obſerves: All exter- 
nal advantages are not praiſed for them 

Vor. I. H fetves, 5 
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L g r. ſolves; but arcording to the uſe; thit in mi 
* them. For riches, and power, and in- 


tereſt, as they have great mfluence, and may i 
be | applied: either to good or bad — 


are a proof of the temper of our mindt, ant 
therefore we are either made better, or worſe if 


TE by them *, But theſe things are a juſt 
>. ground for commendation, when they at i 
the reward of virtue, or induſtry. Bodih 
indowments are health, ſtrength, beauty, 
activity, and the like; which are more « 
leſs commendable, according as they ar | 
imployed. And where theſe, or any « 
them, are wanting, it may be fhewn; that 
they are abundantly compenſated by tlic 
more valuable indowments of the mind. 
| Nay ſometimes a defect in theſe may give i 
an , advantageous turn to a perſon's cha- 
racter; for any virtue appeafs greater, i 
proportion to the diſadvantages the perfor 
laboured under in exerting it. But the 
cheif topics of praiſe are taken from the 
virtues and qualifications of the mind. And 
here the orator may confider the _ 
ſition, education, learning, and ſeveral vit 
tues, which ſhone thro the whole pris | 
of the , perſon's life. In doing which the 
preference ſhould always be given to vir: 
tue above knowledge, or any other accom-· 
1 puliſhment. 


off OxATforvy,. 


teſt : ion, which a perſon either did 
alone, of firſt, or wherein he had feweſt 
affociates; as likewiſe thoſe, which ex- 
ceded expectation, or were done for the 
advantage of others, rather than his own. 
And further, as the laſt ſcene of a man's 
© life generally commands the greateft re- 
gerd, if any thing remarkable at that time 
vas either faid or done, it ought particu- 
= hrly to be mentioned. Nor ſhould the 
manner of his death, or cauſe of it, if ac- 
= companied with any commendable circum- 
ſtances, be omited; as if he died in the 
ſervice of his country, or in the purſuit of 
any other laudable deſign. 


Tur third and laſt period relates to 


what followed after the death of the per- 
ſon. And here the public loſs, and public 
By honors' confered upon the deceaſed, are 
W proper to be mentioned. Sepulchers, ſta- 


che memory of the dead, at the expence 
of the public, were in common uſe both 
among the Greeks and Romans. But in 
dhe carlieſt times, as theſe honors were 
more rare, ſo they were leſs coſtiy. For 
L in one age it was thought a ſufficient 


H 2 reward 


us, and other monuments to perpetuate 
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And in actions, thoſe are moſt L E CT. 


VII. 


— and will be heard with prez, 
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1M Wo” reward for him, who died in the;-defenfs 
wn Of his country, to have his name cut ina 
marble inſcription, with the cauſe of his if 
death ſo in others it was very common 
to ſee the ſtatues of gladiators, and perſons 
of the meaneſt rank, erected in public 
places. And therefore a judgement. is to 
be formed of theſe things from the time, 
cuſtom, and circumſtances. of different na- 
tions; ſince the frequency of them renden 
them leſs honorable, and takes off from 
their evidence, as the rewards of virtue. 
But, as Quintilian ſais: Children are a 
benor to their parents, cities to their founders, 
laws to thoſe who compiled them, arts to then 
inventors, and 2 Jul cuſtoms to oe aut. bort 
l orat. of them . 

AnD this may 02 for the methot | 
of praiſing perſons, when we propoſe t i 
follow the order of time, as Iſocrates has 
done in his funeral oration upon Evagoras, 
king of Salamis, and Pliny in his panegyri 
upon the emperor Trajan. But as this i 
method is very plain and obvious, ſo it te· 
quires the more agreable dreſs to render i 
it delightful ; leſt otherwiſe it ſeem. rather 
like an | hiſtory, than an oration. Fo 
which reaſon we find, that epic poets, 4 


Sos, Virgil, and others, begin with 
the 
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the middle of their ſtory, and afterwards LECT. 
take a proper occaſion to introduce what Cu 
& preceded, to diverſify the ſubject, and give 

I 2 greater pleaſure and entertainment to 

= their readers. 

Tur other method above heat" was, 

W to reduce the diſcourſe to certain general 


heads, without regarding the order of time. 
= As if any one in praifing the elder Cato 
= ſhould propoſe to do it, by ſhewing, that 


he was a moſt prudent ſenator, an excellent 


W orator, and moſt valiant general; all which 


_ commendations are given him by Pliny *. % de, 


LI. vii. 


ln like manner the character of a good c. 27 
general may be compriſed under four heads, 

8 ſkill in military affairs, courage, authority, 
and ſucceſs; from all which Cicero com- 
mends Pompey *. And agreably to this * Pro lg. 
method Suetonius has writen the lives of An 
che firſt twelve Caeſars. 

Bor in praiſing of perſons care ſhould 
4 n be taken, to ſay nothing that may 
ſeem fictitious, or out of character, which 
may call the orator's judgement, or inte- 
8 grity in queſtion. It was not without 
cauſe therefore, that Lyſippus the ſtatuary, 

as Plutarch tells us, blamed Apelles for 
painting Alexander the Great with thunder 
in © his hand; which could never ſuit his 


H 3 cha- 
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LECT: character, as a man, however he 
w— boaſt of his divine deſcent ; for which 
__ © reaſon Lylippus himſelf male an! image of 

him holding a ſpear, as the fign of a war. 
De & rior *, Light and trivial things in com- 
_ ma are likewiſe to be avoided, and 
nothing mentioned, but what may carr 
in it the idea of truly valuable, 
and which the hearers may be ſuppoſed u 
wilh for, and is proper to excite their 
emulation. Theſe are the principal head 
of praiſe with relation to men. In dil 
Praiſe, as was hinted before, the heads con- 
trary to. thele are requiſite; which being i 
g ſufficiently clear from what has been ſaid, i 
need not particularly be inſiſted on. 
I PROCEDE therefore to the other par 
of the divifion, which reſpects. things, « 
diſtinguiſhed from perſons. By which w 
are to underſtand all beings inferior to ma, 
whether animate or inanimate ; as hikewik i 
the habits and diſpoſitions of men, eithe 
good or bad, when conſidered feparately, i 
and apart from their ſubjects, as arts and 
ſciences, virtues and vices; with whateve! 

clic may be a proper ſubject for praiſe © 
diſpraiſe. Some writers indeed have to! 
their own amuſement, and the diverſio 
| 1 others, diſplayed their eloquence in ii 


jocok | 
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baoſe manner upon ſubjects of this kind. LECT. 
= So Lucian has writen in praiſe of a 2 
= and gyneſius an elegant encomium upon 
Lange. Others, on the contrary, have 
done the like in a ſatyrical way. Such is 
Beneca's Apot beghis or conſecration of the 
emperor Claudius; and the Myſopagan ar 
beand hater, writen by Julian the empe- 
ror." Not to mention ſeveral modern au- 
chors, who have imitated them in ſuch 
E ludicrous compoſitions. But as to theſe 
chings, and all of the like nature, the ob- 
Ws ſervation of Antony in Cicero ſeems: very 
= juſt: Thet it is not neceſſary to reduve every 

8 Jubje# aue diſcourſe upon ts rules of art 7, De orat, 
For many are fo trivial, as not to deſerve N 
it; and others ſo plain and evident of 
= themſelves, as not to require it. But ſince 

it frequently comes in the way both of 
= orators and hiſtorians to deſcribe countries, 

cities, and facts, I ſhall breifly mention the 
S principal heads of invention, * to il- 

& luſtrate-cach-of theſe. 
= CounTRIEs then may be 9 
fo the pleaſantneſs of their ſituation, the 
clemency and wholeſomneſs of the air, 
nnd goodneſs of the ſoil, to which laſt 
may be refered the ſprings, rivers, woods, 
plains, mountains, and minerals. And to 


* 
vit 


tw — the number and antiquity of the inhahi. 


A SYSTEM: 
T. all theſe may be added their extent, cities 


tants, their policy, laws, cuſtoms, wealth, 


character for cultivating the arts both f 


peace and war, their princes, and other 
eminent men they have produced. "Thus 
Pacatus has given us very elegant-deſcrip- 
tion of Spain, in his paregyric upon the en- 


7 Cap. 4. peror Theodoſius,, who was born there. 


2 Lib. 1. 
c. 178, 


in Verr. 
f. 52. 


C1718 are praiſed from much the ſam: 
topics, as countries. And here, whatever 
contributes either to their defenſe, or orn. 
ment, ought particularly to be mentioned; 
as the ſtrength of the walls and fortifics 
tions, the beauty and ſplendor of their 


buildings, whether ſacred or civil, public 


or private. We have in Herodotus a ver 


fine deſcription of Babylon, which was once 


the ſtrongeſt, largeſt, and moſt regular cit i 


in the world 2. And Cicero has accurately 
deſcribed the city Syracuſe, in the 1fland 


3 AA. iv. 


Sicily, in one of his orations againſt Verres\, 
Bur fatts come much oftner-under tht i 


cognizance of an orator. And theſe re- 


ceive their commendation from their ho- 
nor, juſtice, or advantage. But in deſcrr i 
bing them all the circumſtances ſhould be 


related in their proper order, and that in 
the molt lively and affecting manner, ſuited I 


- i 
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e cheir different nature. Livy has re- LECT, 
EE preſented the demolition of Alba by the wax 
Roman army, which was ſent thither to 
Aͥeſtroy it, thro the whole courſe of that 
melancholy ſcene, in a ſtile ſo moving and 
pathetic, that one can hardly forbear con- 
doling with the inhabitants, upon reading 
his account. n d dcn 
Hor in diſcourſes of this kind, whether 
of praiſe or diſpraiſe, the orator ſhould (as 
WE he ought indeed upon all occaſions) well 
8 conſider where, and to whom he ſpeaks. 
For wiſe men often think very differently 
boch of perſons and things from the com- 
mon people. And we find that learned 
and judicious men are frequently divided 


| 

1 

i cheir ſentiments, from the ſeveral ways 
of thinking, to which they have been ac- 
cuſtomed. Beſides different opinions pre- 
ul, and gain the aſcendant, at different 
times. While the Romans continued a 
free nation, love of their country, liberty, 
and a public ſpirit, were principles in the 
- WE higheſt eſteem among them. And there- 
+ WT fore: when Cato killed himſelf, that he 
- might not fall into the hands of Caeſar, 
and ſurvive the liberty of his country, it 
in was thought an inſtance of the greateſt 
e heroic virtue; but afterwards, when they 
90 had 
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IIS bad been accuſtomed to an arbitrary og, ; | 
= vernment, and the ſpirit of liberty was noy 


loſt, the poet Martial could venture to ſij 


1 Lib, ii. 
ep. 80. 


Death to auoid tis madneſs ſure to die", 


of oppoſing any ſettled and prevailing ng. 
tions of thoſe, to whom he addreſſes; ay 


in the ſofteſt and moſt gentle manner. 
Now if we look back, and conſider th 
ſeveral heads of praiſe, enumerated unde 
each of the ſubjects above mentioned ; wt 
ſhall find, they are taken from their a4 
ture, properties, circumſtances, or * 


other general topic ; as was intimated u 


the begining of this diſcourſe. 


LEG 


A prudent orator therefore will be cautiog ; 


leſs it be neceſſary, and then he will dot i 


= Sn F << 


— * * 0 
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LECTURE VII. 
Of Arguments fuited to Deliberative 
Diſcoui ſes. 


N my laſt diſcourſe I began to treat LECT. 
upon the particular heads of argument, Yum 

; Laned to the three kinds of orations, and 
went thro thoſe, which properly relate to 

© the demonſtratroe kind. I ſhall now pro- 

eede to give a breif account of ſuch, as 
more peculiarly reſpe&t deliberative ſub- 
ects, in which we either adviſe to a thing, 

or diſſuade from it. And they are taken 
from the nature and circumſtances of the 

ching itſelf under conſultation. 

= Tris kind of diſcourſes muſt certainly 
have been very antient, fince doubtleſs 
from the firſt beginning of mens conver- 

ming together, they deliberated upon their 
common intereſt, and offered their advice 

to each other. But neither thoſe of the 
laudatory, nor judicial kind, could have 
been introduced, till mankind was ſettled | 
in communities, and found it neceſſary to | 
ncourage virtue by public rewards, and 
bring vice under the reſtraint of laws. 
The _— practice of ſuaſory diſcourſes 
appears 
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* T: appears from ſacred writ, where we find 

that when Moſes was ordered upon an en. iſ 
baſſy into Egypt, he would have excuſe 

Eæud iv. himſelf for want of eloquence . And Ho. 

mer repreſents the Greeks at the ſeige d 

Troy, as flocking like a ſwarm of bees 9 

_ 5255 5. hear their generals harangue them *. Ny 

is this part of oratory leſs conſpicuous for 

its uſefulneſs to mankind, than its anti. 

quity; being highly beneficial either i if 

councils, camps, or any ſocieties of men. 

How many inſtances have we upon record 

where the fury of an inraged multitude 

has been checked and appeaſed by the pr i 

dent and artful perſuaſion of ſome parti i 

cular perſon ? The ſtory of Agrippa Mene: 

nius, when the commons of Rome with- 

drew from the ſenators, and retired: out of 

the city, is too well known, to need reci- 

3 Tiv. ting 3. And how often have armies be i 

—_ animated and fired to the moſt dangerous | 
. 1 exploits, or recalled to their duty, whet 
ready to mutiny, by a moving ſpeech '& 
their general? many inſtances 0 which we 

find in hiſtory. N 

Alu deliberation reſpects . fi 
ture, for it is in vain to conſult. aboit 
what is already paſt. The ſubje& matte! 
| af it, are either things public or private, 
ſacred 
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| ſacred or civil; indeed all the valuable L E T. 


VIII. 


concerns of mankind, both preſent and 


ſuture, come under its regard. And the 
end propoſed by this kind of diſcourſes is 
Scheifly profit or intereſt. But ſince no- 

ching is truly profitable, but what is in 

ſome reſpect good ; and every thing, which 
Wis good in itſelf, may not in all circum- 
ſtances be for our advantage; properly 
ppeaking, what is both good and profitable, 
or beneficial good, is the end here de- 
ſigned. And therefore, as it ſometimes 


happens, that what appears profitable, may 


ſeem to interfere with that, which is 
| : ſtricti juſt and honorable ; in ſuch caſes 
it is certainly moſt adviſable to determine 
on the fafer fide of honor and juſtice, 
notwithſtanding ſome plauſible things may 
be offered to the contrary. But where the 
diſpute lies apparently between what is 
Wtculy-honeft,. and ſome external advantage 
propoſed in oppoſition to it, all good men 
aannot but agree in favor of honeſty. 
Puch was the caſe of Regulus, who being 
taken priſoner by the Carthaginians, was 
permited to go to Rome upon giving his 
_oath, that unleſs he could perſuade the 
| ſenate to ſet at liberty ſome young Cartha- 
zinian noblemen, then priſoners at Rome, 
oh in 
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LE OT. in exchange for him, he ſhould return 


VIII. * 
wy tO Carthage. But Regulus, when he came 


to Rome, was ſo far from endeavouring u 
prevail with the ſenate to comply with th i 
deſire af the Carthaginians, that he uw iſ 
all his intereſt to diſſuade them fron 
harkening to the propoſal. Nor could the 
moſt earneſt intreaties of his neareſt rely if 
tions and freinds, nor any arguments they 
were able to offer, ingage him to continue 
at Rome, and not return again to Ca: 
thage. He had then plainly in his view 
on the one fide eaſe, ſecurity, affluence, i 
honors, and the enjoyment. of his freinds; 
and on the other certain death, attend 
with cruel. torments. However thinkin 
the former not: conſiſtent with truth and 
Florus, juſtice, he choſe the latter: And he cw i 
* . tainly acted, as became an honeſt and br 
man, in chooſing death, rather than to vi- 
late his oath. Tho whether he did pr 
dently in perſuading the ſenate not to mak i 
the exchange, or they in complying will 
him, I ſhall leave others to determine 
Now when it proves to be a matter of de i 
bate, whether a thing upon the whole I 
really beneficial or not; as here ariſe tw 
parts, advice and diſſuaſion, they will each 
require proper heads of argument. hu 


as 
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: w theyre contrary to each other, he who FC 


3 ignorant of the other. For which reaſon, 
a8 in my laſt diſcourſe, I recited only the 
copics ſuited for praiſe, leaving thoſe for 
_ api to be collected from them; ſo 
here likewiſe, I ſhall cheiffy mention thoſe 
W proper for advice, from whence ſuchi as 
are ſuited to diſſuade will eaſily be per- 
ceived. Now the principal heads of this 
W kind are theſe following, which are taken 
from the nature and properties of the thing 
itſelf under conſideration. 
Axy firſt, pleaſure often affords a very 
cogent argument in diſcourſes of this na- 
ture. Every one knows, what an influ- 
Fence this has upon the generality of man- 
kiad. Tho, as Quintilian remarks, plea- 
ſure ought not of itſelf to be propoſed, as 
a fit motive for action in ſerious diſcourſes, 
bot when it is deſigned to recommend 
bomething uſeful, which is the caſe here. 
80 would any one adviſe another to the 
purſuit of polite literature. Cicero has fur- 
Fiſhed him with a very ſtrong inducement 
do it, from the pleaſure which attends that 
ſtudy, when he ſais : Tf pleaſure only Was 
propoſed by theſe ftudies, you would think 
n an entertainment becoming a man of 


ſenſe 
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i 2 T. ſeriſe, and a gentleman. For other purſuii 
Due neither agree with all times, all ages, ny 

all places; but theſe ſtudies improve youth, 
delight old age, adorn proſperity, afford a re. 
fuge and comfort in adverſity, divert us dt 
home, are no hindrance abroad, ſleep, travel 
Pro Ar. and retire with us in the country *. 
ie, e. 7. A SECOND head is, profit or advantapy 
which has no leſs influence upon many 
perſons, than the former; and when it 
reſpects things truly valuable, is a very juk 
and laudable motive. Thus Cicero, when 
he ſends his Books of offices to his fon, 
which he wrote in Latin for his uſe, ad. 
viſes him to make the beſt advantage both 
of his tutor's inſtructions, and the conver- 
ſation at Athens, where he then was; but if 
withal to peruſe his philoſophical treatiſe, 
which would be doubly uſeful to him, 
not only upon account of the ſubjects, but 
likewiſe of the language, as they would 
enable him to expreſs himſelf upon thoſ 
arguments in Latin, which before had only 
been treated of in Greek. 

Tu laſt head of this kind, which | 
ſhall mention, is Honor. And no argument 
will ſooner prevail with generous minds 
or inſpire them with greater ardor. Virgl 
has very beautifully deſcribed Hector 

gho 
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ghoſt appearing to Aeneas, che night Troy LH- 
was taken, and adviſing him to 3 
from this motive of honor. 


O goddeſi—born, eſcape by timely fli 10% 


ir flames, and horrors of this fatal 6 
be foes already have poſſeſs d the wall, 
8 Troy nods from high, and totters to her fall. 
= Enough is paid to Priam's royal name; 
W More than enough to duty, and to fame. 
If by a mortal band my father's throne 
= Cou'd be defended, 'twas by mine alone *.' 1 fe 
E Erbe argument here made uſe of, to per-, 1 | 
7 uade Aeneas to leave Troy immediately 
* that he had already done all that could 
be expected from him, either as a 
Wee, o or brave ſoldier ; both for his king, 
Wand country; which were ſufficient to ſe- 
Pure his honor; and now there was no- 
hing more to be expected from him, when 
Whe city was falling, and impoſſible to be 
ed; which could it have been preſerved 
y human power, he himſelf had done it. 
Bu altho a thing conſidered in itſelf 
pear beneficial, if it could be attained, 
et the expediency of undertaking it may 
Al be queſtionable; in which caſe the 
heads taken from the circum- 
„ which attend it, will afford' proper 
rguments to ingage in it. 
Vor. I. 1 AnD 


VIII. 
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AND firſt the poſſibility of ſucceding my 


—— ſometimes be argued, as one motive to th 


1 Juſtin, 
Lib. xxxi. 
"Hh 9 


end. So Hannibal endeavoured to con. 
vince king Antiochus, that is was poſſible 
for him to conquer the Romans, if hi 
made Italy the ſeat of the war; by - 
ſerving to him, not only that the Gail 
had formerly deſtroyed their city; bu 
that he had himſelf defeated them, in 
every battle he fought with them in tha 
country *. | 


Bor the bare poſſibility of a thing i | 


ſeldom a ſufficient motive to undertake it, 


unleſs on very urgent occaſions. And there- 
fore an argument founded upon probadiliy i 


will be much more likely to prevail. Fe 


Lib. vii. 
9. 3. 


in many affairs of human life, men ar 
determined either to proſecute them a 
not, as the proſpect of ſucceſs appears mot 
or leſs probable. Hence Cicero after tie 
fatal battle at Pharſalia diſſuades thoſe « 
Pompey's party, with whom he was er 


gaged, from continuing the war any longs! 


againſt Caeſar; becauſe. it was highly im. 
probable after ſuch a defeat, by wic 
their main ſtrength was broken, that the 


meet with better ſucceſs, than they hi 
before *. F111 98471 7 elle? | 
"AF 1 J. 0 
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- Bur further, ſince probability is not a Lg. 
W motive ſtrong enough with many perſons = 
W to ingage in the proſecution of a thing, 
which is attended with conſiderable dith- 
Wculties, it is often neceſſary to repreſent 
che facility of doing it, as a further reaſon 
to induce them to it. And therefore Ci- 
cero makes uſe of this argument to in- 
courage the Roman citizens in oppoſing 
Mark Antony (who upon the death of 
Caeſar had aſſumed an arbitrary power) 
by repreſenting to them, that his circum- 
S ſtances were then deſperate, and that he 
might eaſily be vanquiſhed *. Philip. 
| Acain, if the thing adviſed to can be“ 5. 
ſhewn ta be in any reſpect neceſſary, this 
vill render the motive ſtill much ſtronger 
for undertaking it. And therefore Cicero 
Joins this argument with the former, to 
prevail with the Roman citizens to oppoſe 
Antony, by telling them, that, The con- 
Ileration before them was not in what cir- 
Wo cumftances | they ſhould live; but whether | 
We they ſbould live at all, or die with ignominy 
ad diſgrace *. This way of reaſoning will“ Ein. | 
ſometimes prevail, when all others prove | 
1 11 For ſome perſons are not to 
de moved, till things are brought to an 


, 
I 2 ex- 
| 
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extremity, and they find — te. 


wo duced to the utmoſt danger. 


To theſe heads may be added the con: 
Gderativn of the event, which in — 
caſes carries great weight with it. 4 
when we adviſe to the doing of a * 
from this motive, that whether it ſucces 
or not, it will yet be of ſervice to under: 
take it. So after the great victory gain 
by Themiftocles over the Perſian fleet; i 
the ſtreights of Salamis, Mardonius ab 
viſed Xerxes to return into Afia himſch 
leſt the report of his defeat ſhould occaſi 
an inſurrection in his abſence ; but to lean 


behind him an army of three hunddf 


thouſand men under his command; wtf 


which, if he ſhould conquer Greece, ti 
cheif glory of the conqueſt would redounl 
to Xerxes; but if the deſign miſci tied, ti 


in. diſgrace would fall upon his generals. 


Tusk are the principal heads, which 


Furniſh the orator with Proper argument 


in giving advice. Cicero in his oratim 


for the Manilian law, where he endeavou 


to perſuade the Roman people to cho 


Pompey for their general in the Mithi 


datic war, reaſons from three of- theſe u 


| my into which Ds divides his whole dt. 


courk; 


2 — 
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Courſe; namely, the neceſſity of the war, 


proper general. Under the firſt of theſe 
Jie ſhews, that the war was neceſſary from 
Hur confiderations ; the honor of the Ro- 
nan ſtate, the ſafety of their allies, their 
own revenues, and the fortunes of many 
f their fellow citizens, which were all 
Shighly concerned in it, and called upon 
chem to put a ſtop to the growing power 
of king Mithridates, by which they were 
Wall greatly indangered. So that this argu- 
ment is taken from the head of rece/fity. 
3 ſecond, in which he treats of the 
Worcatneſs of the war, is founded upon the 
Wtopic of pofibility. For tho he ſhews the 
Wpower of Mithridates to be very great, yet 
ot fo formidable, but that he might be 
ſubdued; as was evident from the many 
advantages, Lucullus had gained over him 
Wand his aſſociates. In the third head he 
endeavours to prevail with them to intruſt 
che management of the war in the hands 
ef Pompey, whom he deſcribes as a con- 
Wummate general, for his {kill in military 
Watfairs, courage, authority, and ſucceſs, in 
by which qualities he repreſents him as 
Wuperior to any other of their generals, 
hom they could at that time make choice 
I 3 of, 


dhe greatneſs of it, and the choice of a 
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The deſign of all which was to pet. 


oy {uade them, they might have very god 


reaſon to hope for ſucceſs, and a happy 
event of the war, under his conduct. 9 
that the whole force of his reaſoning unde 
this head is drawn from probability. Thek 
are the three general topics, which mak 
up that fine diſcourſe. Each of which i 

indeed ſupported by diverſe other argu. 
ments and conſiderations, which will kW 
obvious in peruſing the oration itſelf, ani} 
therefore need not be here enumeratel, 


On the contrary, in another oration he es- 


I Philipp. 
vii. c. 3. 


deavours to diſſuade the ſenate from con 
ſenting to a peace with Mark Antony, be. 
cauſe it was baſe, dangerous, and imprat 
ticable . 

BuT no ſmall ſkill and addreſs are x- 
quired in giving advice. For ſince the tem- if 
pers and ſentiments of mankind, as wel 
as their circumſtances, are very different 
and various; it is often neceſſary to ac: 
commodate the diſcourſe to their inclins 
tions and opinions of things. And there-i 
fore the weightieſt arguments are not al 
ways the moſt proper, and fiteſt to be uſed 
on all occafions. Cicero, who was an ad: 
mirable maſter of this art, and knew pet- 
fectly well how to ſuit what he faid to * 

talte 
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nate and reliſh of his hearers, in treating 


into two ſorts ; the ignorant and unpoliſhed, 
W who always. prefer profit to honor; and 
ſuch as are more civilized and polite, who 
e prefer honor and reputation to all other 
e chings . Wherefore they are to be moved 
v WT by theſe different views, praiſe, glory, and 
» WE victue influence the one; while the other 
is only to be ingaged by a proſpect of 
gun, and pleaſure. Beſides it is plain, 
chat the generality of mankind are much 

more inclined to avoid evils, than to pur- 
due what is good; and to keep clear of 
ſcandal and diſgrace, than to practiſe what 
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W upon this ſubject, diftinguiſhes mankind 


1 Orat, 
Partit. 


e. 25, Ce. 


is truly generous and noble. Perſons like- 


vWwiſe of a different age act from different 
principles; young men for the moſt part 
view things in another light, from thoſe 
WE who are older, and have had more expe- 


WE rience, and conſequently are not to be in- 


fluenced from the ſame motives. Every 
nation alſo has its particular cuſtoms, man- 
ners, and polity, which give a different 
turn to the genius of the inhabitants. 
Hence we find in hiſtory, that what was 


grace in another. For which reaſon, Cor- 
nelius Nepos, in writing the life of that 


. 
54 
1 
| 

| I 
5 
þ % 
5 
* 

* 
4 
* 


commendable in one country, was a diſ- 
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LEST excellent Theban general, Epaminondy, 
introduces his account of him by ſaying, 


pro Mu- ent . I mention this to ſhew, how te- 
egen. c. 6. quiſite it is many times to guard againk i 


foreign cuſtoms by their own ; nor to think, 


dancer; Cicero queſtions the fact, as highly 


A SYSTEM. 


I muſt caution my readers, not to judge of 


that ſuch things as are diſregarded by then, 
were equally contemned by others. For wi 
know that mic with us is unbecoming th 
character of a gentleman, and dancing i 
looked upon as a vice; but theſe things ar 
approved, and in great eftetm among th 
Greeks. And therefore when Cato, by 
way of reproach, had called Muraena i 


improbable ; ſince, as he fais: No /obr 
man would dance even at a modeſt entertain- i 


common prejudices, and to ſuit our dif 
courſe to the fentiments of thoſe, to whom 
we addreſs, And this can never be mort 
neceffary, than in giving advice. The 
ſpeech of Alexander, made to his ſoldiers 
before he ingaged the Perſians, as we have 
it in Curtius, is finely wrought up in this 
reſpect. For as his army was compoſel 
of different nations, the parts of his dif- 
courſe are admirably well ſuited to theit 
ſeyeral views in profecuting the war. He 


reminds his countrymen, the NOI 
I 0 


E f ore. 
| of their former victories in Europe; 


and LECT. 


tells them, that Perſia is not to be the Cpl 


boundary of their conqueſts, but they are 


to extend them farther than either Her- 


TS cules or Bacchus had done: that Batra 
and the Indies would be theirs, and that 
| | what they faw, was but a ſmall part of 
W what they were to poſſeſs: that neither the 


rocks of Illyrium, nor the mountains of 
WE Thrace, but the ſpoils of the whole eaſt 


were now before them: that the conqueſt 
BS would be fo eafy, they would ſcarce have 
WT occafion to draw their ſwords, but they 
might puſh the enemy with their bucklers. 
Then he reminds them of their ſubduing 
the Athenians under his father Philip, and 
che late conqueſt of Boeotia, the victory at 
the river Granicus, and the many cities 
and countries now behind them, and under 
their ſubjection. When he addrefles to 
the Greeks, he tells them, they are now 
going to ingage with thoſe, who had been 
the enemies of their country, firſt by the 
= infolence of Darius, and afterwards of 
8 Xerxes, who would have deprived them 
even of the neceſſaries of life, who de- 

ſtroyed their temples, demoliſhed their 
towns, and violated both their ſacred and 
civil rights. And then directing his diſ- 
courſe 


122 ren 
—_— T. courſe to the Illyrians and Thracians, wh, i 
ere accuſtomed to live by plunder, he in. 

courages them with the proſpect of booty, 
from the rich armour and furniture of the 
Perſians, which they might be maſters 9 
with the greateſt eaſe: and tells them, they Wi | 
would now exchange their barren moun. 
tains and ſnowy hills, for the fertile cou. 
: 155 iii. try and feilds of Perſia *. 
FO: IT. ſeems unneceſſary to add more ex We 
amples for the illuſtration of that, which 
. ſo frequently occurs in all good writers 
who give us any diſcourſes of this nature, WE 
And therefore I ſhall only obſerve further, 
that not only matters of advice and exhor- 
tation, but likewiſe all conſolatory and pe- 
titory ſpeeches, come under this head of We 
diſcourſes. Beſides we often find thok 
things intermixed, which rel ge to the /a- 
datory kind; as in Cicero's cation tor tie 
Manilian law, a conſiderable part of it MW 
imployed in the praiſe of Pompey. But i 
his view in that was only to induce hi 
hearers, to chooſe him for their general, and IM 
a diſcourſe ought to receive its name fron 


the principal deſign of the ſpeaker. 


—— +, wes Me —— a i£#-- . Sc oe a wma; ! ac. © aw@@& 4 
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LECTURE. IX. 


b , Of Arguments ſuited to Judicial Diſcourſes. 

0 ; | | f | 
I cout now to conſider the arguments, LE CT. | 
„ L proper for the third and laſt fort of >, | 


u. WT diſcourſes, which relates to judicial affairs. 

And in theſe both the Grecian and Ro- 
man youth, who were deſirous to gain a 
WE reputation for eloquence, uſed commonly 
to give the firſt proofs of their genius and 
e. ability. The firſt of Cicero's orations now 
, WT extant, is his defence of Publius Quintius, 
. which he ſpoke in the twenty ſixth year 


— ——— ꝶ́-—— 2 = ͤ ½fç2˖ — — 


of his age *. Deliberative diſcourſes were : x,/. 
not made before a judge, but in larger aſ- = = 


ſemblies, either of the body of the Roman Cic. De 
WE citizens, or the ſenate. And as they ge- 3 
nerally related to affairs of great impor- 
nnce, and ſuch as reſpected the ſtate; they 
required ſome authority in the ſpeaker, 
which he had gained by former proofs of 
his ability and judgement. The bar there- 
fore (as we call it) was commonly the | 
place, where young orators . uſed firſt in 
public to exerciſe and try their genius. = 
And they took care in a particular man- 
oo ner to prepare themſelves for this, by de- 


claming | 
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L 5 T. claming before hand either in the ſchook, iſ 
or under the inſtruction of ſome ſilt WM 

_ perſon in private. Nor did the greateſt 
perſons: at Rome think it beneath then WW; 
* Cie, be to aſſiſt young gentlemen in this deſign :, 
<8, ů M ñMo in judicial controverſies there aj . 

two parties, the plaintif or proſecutor, au 

the defendant ot perſon charged. The ſub. MW 
je& of them is always ſomething pat. 

And the end propoſed by them Cicers Wit 

De orat. calls equity, or right and equity * ; the for. 
< 31, 38. mer of which ariſes from the laws of the 
7 . of country, and the latter from reaſon and 

the nature of things. For at Rome th 
praetors had a court of equity, and wer 

impowered, in many cafes relating to pro- W 

perty, to relax the rigor of the writen lau 

But as this ſubje& is very copious, and 

cauſes may ariſe from a great variety dc 

things, writers have reduced them to thre: 
heads, which they call Srates, to ſome ont 

of which all ;ad:cia/ procedings may be + 

fered ; namely, whether à thing is, what i 

ic, or how it is. By the State of a cauſt 

therefore is meant the principal queſtion 
in diſpute, upon which the whole affair 
depends. Which if it ſtops in the fir 
_ enquiry, and the defendant denies the fat, 
the State is called conjeffural; but if 2 
a 


Frs TT 
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1528 be acknowledged, and yet denied to LEST: 

Ide what the adverſary calls it, it is termed J_ 3 

Iſnittue; but if there is no diſpute either 

about the fact, or its name, but only the 

Jiuſtice of it, it is called che Stare of u 

lay: as was ſhewn more largely before in 

former lecture. But I then conſidered * See _ 

Ichieſe Stater only in a general view, and 6 

C defered the particular heads of argument, 

proper for each of them, to this judicial 

kind of diſcourſes ; where they moſt fre- 

F quently occur, and from which examples 

may eaſily be accommodated to other ſub- 

Jets. And this is what I am now eee 

© culacly to treat ß. 

A daa cane are either private or 

8 public. They are called private, which re- 

nate to the right of particular perſons; and 

they are likewiſe called -czvi7 caufes, as 

| they are converſartt about matters of pro- 

| — Public cauſes are thoſe, which re- 
late to public juſtice, and the government 

Jef the ſtate; which ate alfo called cri. 

munul, becauſe by them crimes are proſe- 

euted, —— or thoſe of a leſs 

heinous nature. I ſhall take the heads of 

the arguments only from this latter kind, 

becauſe they ate more copious, and eaſy to 

Wn Wokrated by examples; from which _ 

ſuch 
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LECT: ſuch as agree to the former, namely cio 


Quint. 

. Inft orat. 
Lib. vii. 
c. 2. 
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9 cauſes, will ſufficiently appear. 


- AnD I ſhall begin with the conjeflurd | 
— which comes firſt in the order of 


inquiry. When therefore the accuſed per 
ſon denies the fact, there are three thing 
. which the proſecutor has to conſider; Whe 


ther he would have done it, whether he : 


could, and whether he did it *. And hene 


ariſe three topics; from the Will, the 
Power, and the Signs, or circumſtances iſ 
which attended the action. The affection M 
of the mind diſcover the Will; as, paſſion, 


an old grudge, a deſire of revenge, a 1. 


ſentment of an injury, and the like. Ther- 
fore Cicero argues from Clodius's hatrel W 
of Milo, that he deſigned his death, aud 


from thence infers, that he was the ag 


greſſor in the combat between them, where W 


1 Mi- in Clodius was killed *. This is what he 
. 13 


e oa. a; as ac 3 26. 


 "m— «a # | a #1 1 1 iin 


principally endeavours to prove, and come i 
properly under this State: for Milo ownel BW 


that he killed him, but alleged that he dil 


it in his own defence. So that in regard 


to this point, which of them aſſaulted the 
other, the charge was mutual. The pro- 


ſpect of advantage may alſo be alleged 0 


the ſame. purpoſe. Hence. it is faid d 
to Nals, that whenever he ſat as judge 


in 
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in a caſe of murder, he uſed to adviſe and L He T. 
move the court, to examine, to whom the 
advantage aroſe from the death of the de- 

WW ceaſed . And Cicero puts this to Antony * Aſcon. 
Concerning the death of Caeſar. F any . 
ne, fais he, ſbould bring you upon trial, e 4 
and uſe "that ſaying 'of Caſſius, cui bono, Cic. pro 
be got by it, look to it, I beſeech you, that ., 
Von are not confounded *. To theſe argu-<. 30. 
ments may be added, hope of - impunity, - Pil. 
taken either from the circumſtances of the g. „, 
W accuſed perſon, or of him who ſuffered Milan. 
che injury. For perſons, who have the * 
advantage of intereſt, freinds, power, or 
money, are apt to think they may eaſily 
eſcape; as likewiſe ſuch, who have for- 
merly commited other crimes with impu- 
nity. Thus Cicero repreſents Clodius as 
barqdened in vice, and above all the re- 
ſtraint of laws; from having fo often eſcaped 

& puniſhment upon commiting the higheſt 
crimes 3. On the contrary, ſuch a con- Pro A. 
fidence is ſometimes raiſed from the con- 
dition of the injured party, if he is indi- 
gent, obſcure, timorous, or deſtitute / of 
freinds ; much more if he has an ill re- 
putation, or is loaded with popular hatred 
and reſentmery It was this preſumption 
"of the obſcuricy of Roſcius, who lived in 
— the 
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' LECT. the country; and his want of intereſt at 
one, which encouraged his accuſers to 
- charge him with killing his father, as Ci. 
* . cero ſhews in his defenſe of him. - Laſtly, 
. the temper. of a petſon, his views, and 
manner of life, are conſiderations of great 
moment in chis matter. For perſons of 
bad moral, and ſuch who are addicted to 
vice, are caſily thought capable of com- 
miting any wickedneſs. Hence Salluſt ar- 
gues from che evil diſpoſition, and vitious 
life of Catiline, that, he affected to raiſe 
. Cot. himſelf upon the ruins of his country ?, 
The ſecond head is the peter of doing x 
thing 5 and there are three things which 
relate 0 this, the place, the time, and op- 
Portunity. As af à crime is ſaid to have 
been commited in a private place, where 
no other perſon was preſent; or in the 
night; or When the injured perſon was 
unable to provide for his defence. Under 
this head may likewiſe be brought in the 
| careumſtances'of the perſons s as if the ac- 
cuſed perſon was ſtronger, and ſo able to 
od erpower the other; or more active, and 
ſo could eaſily make his eſcape. 
makes great uſe of this 


topic in the caſe of 


Milo, and ſhews, that Clodius had all the 
1 of — rime, and opportunity 


to 
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to. execute his deſign of killing him * 0 
The third head are the Signs and circum- 
ſtances, which either preceded, accompa- , ay 1755 * 

nied, or followed the commiſſion of the 

fact. 80 threats, or the accuſed perſon 

being ſeen at or near the place before the 

fact was commited, are circumſtances that 

may probably precede murder ; fighting, 

crying out, bloodſhed, are ſuch as accom- 

pany” it; paleneſs, trembling, inconſiſtent 

anſwers, heſitation or faltering of the ſpeech, 

ſomething found upon the perſon accuſed, 

which belonged to the deceaſed, are ſuch 

2 follow. Thus Cicero proves, that Clo- 

dius had threatened the death of Milo, 

and given out that he ſhould not live above 

three days at the fartheſt. Theſe argu- 
ments, taken from conjectures, are called 

preſumptions, which, tho they do not di- 
| rely prove, that the accuſed perſon com- 
mited the fact, with which he is charged; 
yet, when being laid together they ap- 
peared very ſtrong, ſentence by Cs 
law might ſometimes be given upon them 22 C. all. de 
to convict him. * 
Tuxsx are the topics, from which the 
proſecutor takes his arguments. Now the 
buſineſs of the defendant is to invalidate 
theſe. Therefore ſuch as are brought from 
Vor = * the 
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L por the ill, ke either endeavours to ſhew are 
ot true, or ſo weak as to merit very little 
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regard. And he refutes thoſe taken from 
the Power, by proving, that he wanted 
either opportunity, or ability: as, if he can 
ſhew, that neither the place hor time in- 
ſiſted on was at all proper; or that he was 
then in another place. Tn like manner he 
will endeavour to confute the Circumſtances 
if they cannot directiy be denied, by ſhew- 
ing that they are not ſuch, as do neceffariy 
accompany the fact, but might have pro- 
ceded from other cauſes, tho nothing df 
what is alleged had been 'commited ; and 
it will be of great ſervice to aſſign ſomt 

other probable cauſe. But ſometimes the 
defendant does not only deny, that he did 
the fact, but charges it upon another. Thu 
Cicero ip his oration for Roſcius, not only 
defends him from each of theſe three heads, 
but likewiſe buntes che fact upon his ac- 


Cab. 28. cuſers 


I come now to the dgfinitroe ſtate, which 
is principally concerned in defining and 
fixing the name proper to the fact. Tho 
'orators ſeldom make uſe of exact defini- 
tions, but commonly choofe larger deſcrip- 
tions, taken from various properties of the 


ſubject, or thing deferibed. 4 
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Taz heads of argument in this State LECT. 


are much the ſame to both parties. For wy 
ach of them defrnes the fact his own way, 

| and endeavours to refute the other's defi- 
mon. We may illuſtrate this by an ex- 
ple from Quintilian : A perfor x ac- 
„e o facritege, for fealing money out of 
„nl, which belonged to @ private per- 

; ſm. The fact is owned, but the queſtion : ge. 

: Wh is, Werber it be properly Jacrilege ? The, * he 
f proſecutor calls it ſo, becauſe it was taken 

" I out of a temple. But fince the money 

+ Wy belonged to a private perſon, the defendant 

3 WW <mies it to be ſacrilege, and ſais it is only 
pie theft. Now the reaſon why the 

. Wh &fendant uſes this-plea, and inſiſts upon 
Le diftinRtion, is, becauſe by the Roman 
v the penalty of theft was only four 

h times the value of what was ſtolen; where- 

„ s facritege was puniſhed with death =. Fara 5. 
i The proſecutor then forms his definition ,.. 4 


zoreable to his charge, and ſais: To fteal fie. L 9. 
4 Wl 7 thing out of a ſacred place is ſacrilege. Jul porn 
50 But the defendant excepts againſt this de- 
imition, as defective; and urges, that it 
does not amount to ſacrilege, unleſs the 
ching ſtolen was likewiſe ſacretl. And this 
f cake might once perhaps have been a mat- 
ter of controverſy, ſince we find it expreſsly 

K 2 de- 
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determined in the Pandects, that, An a&io 
yn of facrilege ſhould not lie, but only. of theft, 


oganſi any one, who Jpould ſteal the goods of 


Z. 5. f private perſons depofited i in a temple *, 


ad leg. Jul. 


pecul. Cc. 


2 Drat. 
Partit. 
c. 36. 


3 L. ult. F. 
de prat- 
Var. 


THe ſecond thing is the proof brought 
by each party to ſupport his definition, as 
in the example given us by Cicero, of one, 
who carried his cauſe by bribery, and wa; 
afterwards proſecuted again upon an attim 
of prevarication *. Now if the defendant 
was caſt upon this action, he was by the 
Roman law ſubjected to the penalty of the 
former proſecution 3. Here the proſecutor 
defines prevarication to be, any bribery or 
corruption in the defendant, with a defign 1 
pervert juſtice. The defendant therefore, 
on the other hand, reſtrains it to, bribing 
only the proſecutor. 

Ap if this latter ſeaſe agree better 
with the common acceptation of. the word, 
the proſecutor -in the third place pleads 
the intention of the law, which was to 
comprehend all bribery in judicial matters 


under the term of preyarication. In anſwer 


to which the defendant endeavours to ſhew, 


either from the head of contraries, that a 


real proſecutor and a prevaricator are uſed 


as oppoſite terms in the law; or. from the 


etymology of the word, that a prevaricator 
denotes 
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Jenotes one, who pretends to appear in L EF 
the proſecution of a cauſe, while in reality wy 
he favors the contfary fide *; and conſe- * cic. 
quently, that money given for this end, * 2 
only can, in the ſenſe of the law, * called princ. , de 
prevarication. | TY 

'La$sTLY, the proſecutor” -phaida, it is 
unteaſonable, that he, who does not deny 
the fact, ſhould" eſcape by a eavil about a 
word. But the defendant inſiſts upon his 
explication, as agreable to the law, and 
ſais, the fact is miſrepreſented and blac- 
r Wh kened, by affixing to it a wrong name. 
0 Tur third ſtate is that of quality, in 
„ which the diſpute turns upon the juſtice 
ct an action. And here the defendant 

does not deny he did the thing, he is 

et charged with; but aſſerts it to be right 
d, and equitable, from the circumſtances of 
ds che caſe, and the motives en induced . 
to him to it. 
Ax firſt; le: ſometimes ii, ths 
er WW reaſon of doing it was in order to prevent 
W, me other thing of worſe conſequence, 
ta WF which would | otherwiſe have happened. 
ed We have an inſtance of this in the life of 
he Epaminondas, who, with two other ge- 
tor WF nerals,' joined in the command with him, 
tes marched the Theban army into Pelopon- 
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LECT: neſus againſt the Lacedacmonians ; but by 
Ras. the influence of a contrary faction at home, 
their commiſſions were. ſuperſeded, and 
other generals ſent to command the army, 
But Epaminondas being ſenſible, that if he 
_ © - obeyed this order at that time, it would 
be attended with the loſs of the whole 
army, and conſequently the ruin of the 
ſtate, refuſed to do it; and having per- 
ſuaded the other generals to do the like, 
they happily finiſhed the war, in which 
they were engaged; and upon their return 
home, Epaminondas, taking the whole 
matter upon himſelf, on his trial was ac- 
„Nero. quited *. The arguments proper in thi 
e caſe are taken from the juſtice, uſefulnch, 
or neceſſity of the action. The accuſer 
therefore will plead, that the ſact was not 
juſt, profitable, nor neceſſary, conſidered 
either in itſelf, or comparatively with that 
for the ſake of which it is ſaid to have 
been done. And he will endeavour to 
ſhew, that what the defendant affigns, for 
the reaſon of what he did, might not have 
happened, as he pretends. Beſides, he wil 
repreſent of what ill uence it mult 


be, if ſuch crimes go unpuniſhed. The 
defendant, on the other hand, will argue 


from che fare heads, and endeavour to 
| prove 
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prove the fact was juſt; uſeful, or. neceſſary. L E = tha 
had. he will further urge, that no juſt — 
eſtimate can be made of any action, but 
from. the circumſtances which attend it; 

38 the deſign, . occaſion, and motives for 
doing it; which he will repreſent in the 
moſt favorable light to his own cauſe, and 
endeavour to, ſet them in ſuch a view, as 
to induce others to think, they could not 
but have done the ſame, in the like cir- 
cumſtances. 

| AGAIN, the cauſe of an action is ſome» 
times charged by the defendant upon the 
party, who received the damage, or ſome 
other perſon, who either made it neceſſary, 
or injoined him to do it. The firſt of 
ihele was Milo's plea for killing Clodius, 
becauſe he aſſaulted him, with a deſign to 
take away his life, Here the fact is not 
denied, as in the caſe of Roſcius, above 
mentioned, under the conjectural ſtate ; but 
juſtified from the reaſon of doing it. For 
that an aſſaſſinator might juſtly be killed, 
Cicero ſhews hoth from law and reaſon *. * Cap. 4. 
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The accuſer therefore in ſuch a caſe will, 

at WY if there be room for it, deny the truth of 
be this allegation. So the freinds of Clodius 
ur affirmed, that Milo was the aggreſſor, and 
to 


not . which Cicero in his defenſe 
| K 4 of 
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LECT: of Milo principally labours to refute. In 
AV tze ſecond caſe the proſecutor will fay, no 
one ought to offend, becauſe another has 

offended firſt; which defeats the courſe of 
public juſtice, renders the laws uſeleſs, and 
deſtroys the authority of the magiſtrate. 
The defendant, on the other hand, will 
endeavour to repreſent the danger and ne- 
ceſſity of the caſe, which required an im- 
mediate remedy, and in that manner; and 
urges, that it was vain and impracticable to 
wait for redreſs in the ordinary way, and 
therefore no ill conſequence can ariſe to 
the public. Thus Cicero in defending 
Sextius, who was proſecuted for a riot, in 
bringing armed men into the forum, ſhews 
that his deſign way only to repel force with 
force; which was then neceſſary, there 
being no other means left for 'the people 
to aſſemble, who were excluded by a mob 
C. 35. of the contrary party . Of the third caſe 
we have alſo an example in Cicero, who 
tells us, that, in making a league between 
the Romans and Sammites, a' certain young 
nobleman was ordered by the Roman general 
to hold the fwine { defogned for à ſacrifice); 
but the ſenate afterwards diſapproving th? 
terms, and delivering up their general to the 
Samnites, it was moved, whether this young 
N 71 man 
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man ought not lite wiſe to be given up ®. LEST. 
Thoſe, who were for it, might ſayz that & 
to allege the command of another is not. 5. 778 
2 ſufficient plea for doing an ill action. Lb. ii. 
And this is what the Roman law now ex 
preſsly declares. But in anſwer to that; L. i. 
it might be replied; that it was his duty & Mr +1: 
to obey the command of his general, who * . 
was anſwerable for his own orders, and 
not thoſe, who were obliged to execute 
them; and therefore to give up this young 
nobleman, -would be to puniſh one pus 
for the fault of another. 

- LASTLY, a fact is ſometimes rather ex- 

cuſed, than defended, by- pleading that it 

was not done deſignedly, or with any ill 
intent. This is called conceſſion, and con- 

tans two parts, apology and intreaty. The 

former repreſents the matter as the effect 

of .inadvertency, chance, or neceſſity. Ari- 

ſtotle gives us an example of inadvertency 

or ĩimprudence in a woman at Athens, who 

gave a young man a love potion, which 

killed him; for which ſhe was tried, bunt 
acquited 3. Tho afterwards this was made 4g. Me- 
criminal by the Roman law *. The caſe . i. 
of Adraſtus, as related by Herodotus, is 38 
an inſtance of chance; who being intraſted 1 as 
* Craeſus with the care of his ſon, as 

they 
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they were hunting, killed him accidentally 
with a javelin, which he threw at a boar . 
It is neceſſity, when a perſon excuſes his 


making a default, from ſtreſs of weather, 


ſickneſs, or the like. Thus Cicero pleaded 
his illneſs, contracted by the fatigue of 3 


long journey, as an excuſe for not appearing 


2 Philigp. 
c. 5. 


in the ſenate upon the ſummons of Mark 
Antony; who, threatened to oblige him 
to it by, pulling his houſe down. But 
what the defendant here attributes to in- 
adverteney, chance, or neceſſity, the oppo- 
ſite party will attribute to deſign, negli- 
gence, or ſome other culpable reaſon ; and 
repreſent it as a matter injurious to the 
public, to introduce ſuch precedents; and 
alſo produce inſtances, if that can be done, 
where the like excuſes have not been ad- 
mited. On the other hand, the defendant 
will inſiſt on his innocence, and ſhew the 
hardſhip and ſevetity of judging mens ac- 


tions rather by the eyent, than from the 


intention: that ſuch a procedure makes no 


difference between the innocent and the 


guilty; but muſt neceſſarily involve many 
honeſt men in ruin and deſtruction, dif- 
courage all virtuous and - generous deſigns, 
and turn greatly ta the prejudice of human 


ſociety. He will alſo conſider the inſtances 
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alleged by the accuſer, and ſhew the dif- LBS r. 
ference between them and his own caſe. , 3 3 
And laſtly, he will have recourſe to in- 
treaty, or a ſubmiſſive addreſs to the equity 
and clemency of the court, or party of- 
fended, for pardon ; as Cicero has done in 
his oration to Caeſar, in favor of Li- 
germs. 

Tuxsr inſtances are ſufficient to ſhew 
the nature of the arguments ſuited, to u- 
4cial diſcourſes, which are deduced from 


2 variety of the general topics. 
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. IL EC TURE X. 
va the c Baracter and Addreſs of an 
0 Orator. 


AVING in ſeveral diſcourſes con- 

ſidered and explained the firſt part 
of invention, which furniſhes the orator 
with ſuch arguments, as are neceſſary for 
the proof of his ſubject; I am next to ſhew 
what are the proper means to conciliate 
the minds of his hearers, to gain their af- 
fection, and to recommend both himſelf, 
and what he fais to their good opinion and 
eſteem. For the parts of invention are 
commonly thus diſtinguiſhed ; that the firſt 
reſpects the /ubjef of the diſcourſe, the 
- ſecond the ſpeaker, and the third the hea- 
rers. Now the ſecond of theſe, which is 
what I am at preſent to explain, is by 
Quintilian called, a propriety of manners. 
And in order to expreſs this, it is neceſſary, 
as he tells us, that every thing appear eas) 


and natural, and the diſpafition of the ſpeaker 


x tf orat. be dl :ſcovered by his words *. We may form 


an eaſy conception of this from the con- 
duct of ſuch perſons, who are moſt nearly 
concerned in each others welfare, As when 

I re- 
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relations or freinds converſe together upon L * T. 
any affairs of importance, the temper and _.. 
diſpoſition of the ſpeaker plainly ſhews 
itſelf by his words and manner of addreſs. 
And what nature here directs to without 
colouring or diſguiſe, the orator is to en- 
deavour to perform by his art. Tho in- 
deed, if what a perſon ſais, be inconſiſtent 
with his uſual conduct and behaviour at 
other times; he cannot expect it ſhould 
gain much credit, or make any deep im- 
preſſion upon his hearers. Which may 
be one reaſon, why the antient rhetori- 
cians make it ſo neceſſary a qualification 
in an orator, that he be a good man; ſince 
he ſhould always be conſiſtent with him- 
ſelf, and, as we ſay, talk in character. 
And therefore it is highly requiſite, that 
he ſhould not only gain the ſkill of aſſu- 
ming thoſe qualities, which the nature and 
circumſtances of his diſcourſe require him 
to expreſs ; but likewiſe, that he ſhould 
uſe his utmoſt endeavours to get the real 
habits implanted in his mind. For as by 
this means they will be always expreſſed 
with greater caſe and facility; ſo by ap- 
pearing conſtantly in the courſe of his life, 
they will have more weight and influence 
| upon. particular occaſions. 
1 | | h | Now 
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* Now there are four qualities, more eſpe- 
3 cially ſuited to the character of an orator, 
] which ſhould always appear in his iſ- 
courſes, in order to render what he fais ac. 
ceptable to his hearers; and theſe are, V. 
dom, Integrity, Benevolence, and Modeſty. 
Wis don is neceſſury, becauſe we eaſily 
give into thoſe, whom we efttem wiſer 
and more knowing than vurſelves. Know- 
ledge is very agreable and pleaſant to all, 
but few make very great improvements in 
it, either by reaſon they are employed in 
other neceſſary affairs, and the mind of man 
cannot attend to many things at once; ot 
becauſe the way to knowledge at firſt is 
hard and difficult, ſo that perſons either 
do not care to enter upon the purſuit ef 
it, or if they db, they are many times ſoon 
diſcouraged, and drop it, for want of ſuf- 
ficient reſolution to ſurmount its difficulties 
Such therefore, who either cannot, or do 
not 'care to give themſelves the trouble of 
examining into things themſelves, muſt take 
up with the -repreſentation of others; and 
it is an eaſe to them to hear the opinion 
of perſons, whom they eſteem wiſer than 
themſelves. No one loves to be Ueceived, 
and ſuch who are fearful of being miſled, 


are e to meet with a * in whoſe 
wiſdom, 
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wiſdom, as they think, they can ſafely LE CT: 
truſt. The character of wiſdom therefore gas 
is of great ſervice to an orator, fince the 
greater part of mankind are ſwayed by au- 
thority, rather than arguments. 
Bur this of itſelf is not ſufficient, unleſs 
the opinion of Integrity be joined wikłh it. 
Nay, fo far from it, that the greater khow- 
ledge and underftanding a man is ſuppoſed 
to have, unleſs he likewiſe have the cha- 
tacter of an honeſt man, he is often the 
more ſuſpected. For knowledge without 
honeſty is generally thought to diſpoſe a 
perſon, as well as qualify him, to deceive. 
Quintihan, in treating upon Narration, has 
a very remarkable paſſage to this purpoſe, 
which I ſhall here tranſcribe. I muſt not 
omit, ſais he, how much the authority of the 
Jpraker gives credit to what he relates, which 
is to be gained principally by his life, and 
partly from his manner of ſpeaking. For 
the more grave and honeſt this appears to 
be, what be affirms muſt neceſſarily carry 
with it the greater weight. In this Hart 
therefore eſpecially all Juſpicion of defign is 
ta be avoided, that nothing ſeem counterfeit, 
nothing feigned ; but all things to flow rather 
from the nature of the ſubje, than the art 
of tbe ſpeaker. But this we cannot away 


with, 


As 
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L = CT. with, who think our art | oft, if it does not 
appear; whereas it ceaſes to be art, when it 


= 


rar. does appear. And what Quintilian ob- 


ſerves here with reſpe& to Narration, the 
beſt writers all recommend as neceſlary 
thro the whole conduct of an orator. 

Axp to both theſe qualities the ap- 
pearance of kindneſs and Benevolence ſhould 
likewiſe be added. For tho a perſon have 
the reputation of wiſdom and honeſty, yet 
if we apprehend, he is either not well af. 
fected to us, or at leaſt regardleſs of our 
intereſt, we are in many caſes apt to be 
jealous of him. Mankind are naturally 
ſwayed by their affections, and much in- 
fluenced thro love or freindſhip; and there- 
fore nothing has a greater tendency to in- 
duce perſons to credit what is ſaid, than in- 
timations of affection and kindneſs. Freinds 
are mutually concerned for each other's 
intereſt ; and for that reaſon we readily 
harken to thoſe, who, we think, wiſh us 
well, becauſe we are perſuaded they ſpeak 
ſincerely. Indeed, in ſome caſes, our in- 
tereſt may happen to be the ſame with 
his, who, we may apprehend, in other 
reſpects has no great regard for us; and 
then we may beleive he will do that for 
his own ſake, which he would not have 

done 


:- 6 * 4 TORY. i4 5 
done for ours. For nothing more cloſely LE *. 
unites men to one another, than common ws 
intereſt. The beſt orators have been al- 
ways ſenſible, what great influence the ex- 
preſſtons of kindneſs and beneyolence have 
upon the minds of others, to induce them 
to beleive the truth of what they ſay; and 
therefore they frequently endeavour to im- 
preſs them with the opinion of it. Thus 
Demoſthenes begins his celebrated oration 
for Cteſiphon. I is my hearty prayer, ſais 
he, ro all the deities, that this my defence 
© Wl may be received by you with the ſame gffec- 
tion, 0] TI have always expreſſed for you, 
and your city. And it is a very fine 1 image 
of it, which we have in Cicero, where, in 
order to influence the judges in favor of 
Milo, he mtroduces hitn ſpeaking thus, as 
became a brare man, and a patriot, even 
upon the ſuppoſition he ſhould be con- 
demned by them: 7 Bid my fellsw citigens 
adieu ; may they continue Jouriſhing and 
proſperous ; ; may this famous city be pre- 
ſerved, my moſt dear. country, however it has 
treated me ; may my fellow citizens enjoy 
peace and tranquillity without me, ſince I 
am not to enjoy it with tham, thy I have 
procured it for them; [ o1ll withdraw, 1 will 
** gone . 5 5 Mi- 

1. c. 33. 
Vol. I. L Tus 


LECT. Tux fourth and laſt guality above men - 
—— tioned, as, neceſſary” to the character of an 
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HOrator, is Modeſty. And it is certain, that 
what is modeſtly ſpoken, is generally better 
received; than what” carries in it an air of 
boldneſs and confidence. Moſt perſons, 
tho ignorant of a thing, do not care to be 
thought ſo, and would have ſome defe- 
rence paid to their underſtanding. But 
he who delivers himſelf in an arrogant and 
aſſuming way, ſeems to upbraid his hearer 
with ignorance, while he does not leare 
them to judge for themſelves, but diCtates 
to them, and as it were demands their 
aſſent, to what he ſais; which is certain) 
a very improper method to win upon them. 
For not a few, when convinced of an error 
in ſuch a way, will not own it; but wil 
rather adhere to their former opinion, than 
ſeem forced to think right, when it give: 
another the opportunity of a triumph. For, 
as Quintilian rightly obſerves : The mind i 
"man bas naturally ſomet bing in it that i 
ſublime, baugbry, and impatient of a ſuperir. 
And therefore men readily belp and afjift tht 
-coriguered, and ſuch who fubmit ; becauſe in 
that they act as ſuperiors : for when emula- 
tion ceaſes, humanity takes place. But be 


= "ps extols bimſelf, above that he ought, 5 
ook! 
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hokedl upon to depreſs and deſpiſe others, and LRC r. 


X. 


nt ſo much to raiſe un. as len tbem 
which excites envy *; A prudent orator f. wat. 


therefore will behave himſelf with mo- 


deſty, that he may not ſeem to- inſult his | 
hearers ; and will ſet things before them 
in ſuch an ingaging manner, as may re- 
move all prejudice, either from his per- 
ſon, or what he aſſerts. But at the ſame 
time, firmneſs and reſolution 1s as neceſſary 
2s modeſty, that he may appear to, confide 
in the juſtice and truth of his. cauſe. . For 
to ſpeak timoroufly, and with heſitation, 
deſtroys the credit of what is offered; and 
ſo far as the ſpeaker ſeems to diſtruſt, what 
he ſais himſelf, he often induces ons. to 
do the like. 

Bur, as has "FAY Laid Xa" 20 
care is to be taken, that theſe characters 
do not appear feigned and counterfeit. 
For what is fictitious, can ſeldom be long 
concealed. And if this be once diſcovered, 
it makes all that is ſaid ſuſpected, how 


ſpecious:. ſoever it may otherwiſe appear. 
This is very handſomly expreſſed by Vir- 
gil, where he introduces Juno thus ſpea- 
king to Venus, and ee a reconei- 

* with Aeneas: 00 | 
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L 
— Ti better ended in à laſting peace. 


1 Hen. 
Lib iv. 
u. 98. 


Door Dido with confuniing love ir fi- d; 


A SYSTEM 


But ſhall celeftial diſcord never ceaſe ? 


Wa fland:poſſeſs'd of all your foul defir'd, 


Mur Trojan with my Tyriun let us join, 

So Dido ſhall be yours, Aeneas mine, 

One common kingdom, one united line. 

Eliza ſhall a Dardan lord obey, 

And lofty Carthage for a dow'r convey 
What could appear more fair and advan- 
tageous, than this propoſal ? But yet it 
would not take. Venus does not credit it, 
becauſe the perceives the fraud, and, as the 


pou adds, 
cloſely {males 
At her vain profect, and diſcover'd wits, 
If men always loved truth for its own ex- 
eellency, it would be ſufficient to propoſe 
it clearly and plainly; nor would the aſ- 
fiſtance of art be neceſſary, in order to in- 
duce them to embrace it. But it fre- 
quently. happens, that truth claſhes with 
what men account their intereſt, and for 
that reaſon” they will not regard it. An 
nnorateful truth will either not be heard, 
of Won diſcarded. And many times, where 
perſons cannot contradict, what is offered; 
yet, if that contradi their ſettled opi- 
nions, they will ſtill ſuppoſe it may not 
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be true. Nor is it a difficult thing for LECT: 
perſons to bring themſelves to fuch a be- 
leif, while they forbear calmly and ſe- 
riouſly to conſider the arguments offered 
on the other fide. And fince matters are 
thus, it is often neceſſary for the orator to 
have recourſe to art, in order to obtain 
that, which otherwiſe he cannot come at. 

For this purpoſe therefore, it is very ſer- 
viceable to accommodate his diſcourſe to 
the temper and inclination of his audience, 
that while they willingly attend to what 
is pleaſing and agreable to them, they may 
at the ſame time- likewiſe be induced to 
entertain thoſe things, which, propoſed in 
another manner, Re have been leſs at- 
e tended to, or heard with prejudice. As 
phyſicians ſometimes gild over bitter pills, 
to pleaſe the palate, and by that means 
benefit the patient. And for this end, it 
is further neceſſary, that the orator ſhould 
know the world, and be well acquainted 
with the different tempers and diſpoſitions 
l of mankind. Nor indeed can any one 
reaſonably hope to ſuccede in this pro- 
vince, without well conſideting the circum- 
ſtances of time and place, with the ſenti- 
ments and diſpoſitions; of thoſe, to whom 
= he ſpeaks ; ; which, according to Ariſtotle, 
L 3 | may 
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LECT: may be diſtin guiſhed four ways, as they 
= diſcover chen es by the ſeveral aff. 


De rhe- 
tor. Lib. ii. 


trons, habits, ages, and fortunes of man- 
kind . And each of theſe require a dif. 


& 14, &c. ferent conduct and manner of addreſs. 


Tur affections denote certain emotion; 
of the mind, which, during their continu- 
ance, give a great turn to the diſpoſition, 
For love prompts to, one thing, and hatred 


to another. The like may be faid of 


anger, lenity, and the reſt of them; a8 
ſhall ſhew, when I come to treat of them 


particularly 


PexsoNs differ likewiſe according to the 
yarious habits of their mind. 80 a jul 
man is inclined one way, and an unjul 
man - another ; a temperate man to this 
and an intemperate man to the contrary. 
Ap as to the ſeveral ages of men, 
Ariſtotle has deſcribed them very accu. 
rately, and how p ſons are differently af- 
feed in each o them. I ſhall content 
myſelf with the ſubſtance of what he fal, 
to preyent being tedious. He divides the 
lives of men, confidered' as hearers, into 
three ſtages ; youth, middle a age, and old 
age, Young men, he ſais, have generally 
ſtrong what Gy & and are very eager: to ob- 
e at they 8 ire; büt are likewiß 


very 
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2 mutable, ſo that the ſame thing does L 8 T. 
ot pleaſe them long. They are ambi {av 
1 5 of praiſe, and quick in their reſent· 
ments. Laviſh of their money, as not 
having experienced the want of it. Frank 
and open, becauſe they have not often 
| been deceived ; and credulous for the ſame 
reaſon. They readily hope the beſt, be-" 
cauſe they have not ſuffered much, and 
ue therefore not ſo ſenſible of the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs; for which reaſon 
they are likewiſe more eaſily deceived. 
They are modeſt from their little acquain- 
tance with the world. They love com- 
i pany and chearfulneſs, from the briſkneſs 


; of their ſpirits ; and think well of their 
freinds. They imagine they know more 
" WH than they do, and for that reaſon, are apt 

to be too poſitive. In a word, they ge- 
nerally excede in what they do, love vio- 
: eaty, hate violently, and act in the fame 


manner thro the reſt of their conduct. The 
dipoſition of old men is generally contrary 
5 to the former. They are cautious, and 
enter upon nothing haſtily; having in the 
courſe of many years been often impoſed 
upon, having often erred, and experienced 
the prevailing corruption of human af- 
_ for which reaſon they are likewiſe 

| L 4 ſuſpicious, 
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LEY T. ſuſpicious, and moderate in their affections, 
wither of loye or hatred.” They purſue 
nothing great and noble, and regard only 


A SYSTEM 


the neceſſaries of life. They love money, 
having learnt by experience the difficulty 
of geting: it, and how eably it is loſt, 


They are fearful, which makes them pro- 


vident. Commonly full of complaints from 
kts infirmities, and a deficiency. of ſpi- 

Pleaſe themſelves rather with the 
8 of What is paſt, than any future 
proſpect, having ſo ſhort a view of life be- 


fore them, in compariſon. of what is already 


gone; for which reaſon alſo they love to 
talk of things paſt, and prefer hm to what 
15 preſent, of which they have but little 
reliſh, and know they muſt ſhortly leave 
them, They are ſoon angry, but not to 
excels, Laſtly, they are compaſſionate, from 
a ſenſe of their own! infirmities, which 
makes chem think themſelves of all perſons 
moſt expoſed, Perſons of 4 middle age, 
betwixt theſe two extremes, as they. arc 


freed from the raſhneſs and temerity of 
youth, ſo they have not yet. ſuffered the 
decays of old age, Hence, i in every thing 
they generally obſerve. a better conduct. 
They are neither ſo haſty in their aſſent 45 
| 25 nes. nor W ſerupulous as the 


Enit 2 other, 
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other, but weigh the reaſons of things. LECT. 
They regard a decency in their aQtions, I 
are careful and induſtrious ; and as they 

undertake what appears juſt and le 
upon better and more deliberate conſide- 
ration, than young perſons ; ſo they purſue 
them with more vigor and reſolution, than 
thoſe who are older, 

As to the different fortunes of mankind, 
they may be conſidered as noble, rich, or 
powerful; and the contrary to theſe. Thoſe 
of high birth, and noble extraction, are 
generally very tender of their honor, and 
ambitious to increaſe it; it being natural 
for all perſons to deſire an addition to thoſe 
c Wl advantages, of which they find themſelves 
«© Wh alrcady poſſefled, And they are apt to 
0 confider Fl others as much their inferiors, 
and therefore expect great regard and de- 
8 


— 
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ference ſhould be ſhewn them. Riches, 
wen accompanied with a generous tem- 
„per, command reſpect from the opportuni- 
© If ties they give of being uſeful to others; 
i WM but they uſually elate the mind, and occa- 
© WF fion pride. For as money is commonly 
dad to command all things, thoſe, who are 
t.. WW poſſeſſed of a large ſhare of it, expect others 
35 WW ſhould be at their beck; fince they injoy 
le. that, which all deſire, and moſt perſons 
Ty make 


L 9 T. make the main purſuit of their lives to oh. 
— tain. But nothing is more apt to ſwell the 


4 SYSTEM 


mind, than power. This is what all men 
naturally covet, even when perhaps they 
would not uſe it. But the views of ſuch 
perſons are generally more noble and gene- 
rous, than of thoſe, who only purſue riches, 
and the heaping up of money. A ſtate 
contrary to theſe gives a contrary turn of 
mind, and in lower life, perſons diſpoſitions 
uſually differ according to their ſtation and 
circumſtances. A citizen and a courtier, a 
merchant and a ſoldier, a ſcholar and a pea- 
fant, as their purſuits are different, ſo is ge- 
nerally their turn and diſpoſition of mind. 

Ir is the 'orator's buſineſs therefore to 
confider theſe ſeveral characters, and cir- 
cumſtances of life, with the different bias 
and way of thinking they give to the mind; 
that he may ſo conduct himſelf in his be- 
havieur and manner of ſpeaking, as will 
render him moſt acceptable, and gain. him 
the good eſteem of thoſe, to whom he 25 
e 
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LECTURE XL 
Of the Paſſions. 


HE third and laſt part of rhetorical L RO * 
1 invention relates to the Paſfant, of.. 
which I am now to diſcourſe. And as it is 
often highly neceſſary for the orator, ſo it 
requires his greateſt ſkill, to ingage theſe 
in his Wen Quintihan calls this, The 
ſoil and ſpirit of bis art . And doubtleſs, % cat. 
nothing more diſcovers its empire over the. z. 
minds of men, than this power to excite, 
app peaſe, and ſway their paſſions, agreably 
to the deſign of the ſpeaker. Hence we 
meet with the characters of admirable, di- 
Une, and other ſplendid titles, aſcribed to 
cloquence by antient writers. It has in- 
deed been objected by ſome, that whatever 
high encomiums may be given of this art 
4 the admirers of it; it is however diſ- 
mgenuous to deceive and impoſe upon 
mankind, as they ſeem to do, who, by in- 
| gaging their paſſions, give a bias to their 
minds, and take them off from the con- 
ſideration of the truth; whereas every thing 
chould be judged of from the reaſons 
brought to ſupport it, by the evidence of 


which 
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LECT: which it ought to ſtand or fall. But in 
, anſwer to this, it may be conſidered, that 

all fallacy is not culpable. We often de- 

ceive children far their good, and phyſi- 

cians ſometimes impoſe on their patients to 

come at'a cure. And why therefore, when 
perſons will not be prevailed with by reaſon 
and argument, may not an orator endea- 
vour, by ingaging their paſſions, to perſuade 

| them to that, which is for their advantage? 
Beſides, Quintilian makes it a neceſſary qua- 
lification of an orator; that he be an honeſt 

nt. erat. man, and one who will not abuſe his art”. 
But fince thoſe of a contrary character will 
leave no methods untried, in order to carry 
their point ; it 15 requiſite for thoſe, who 

deſign well, to be acquainted with all their 

arts, without which they will not be 2 

match for them. As in military affairs, 

it is highly-advantageous for the general 

of an army to get himſelf informed of all 

the deſigns and ſtratagems of the enemy, 

in a4, to counteract them. Indeed this 

part of oratory is, nat neceſſary at all times, 

nor in all places. The better prepared per- 

ſons are, to conſider truth, and act upon 

the evidence of it, the leſs occaſion there 
appears far it. But the greater part of 
mankind, either 0 not duly weigh the force 
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of arguments, or refuſe to act agreably to L ECT: 
their evidence. And where this is the 
caſe, that perſons will neither be convinced 
by reaſon, nor moved by the authority of 
the ſpeaker ; the only way left to put 
them upon action, is to ingage their paſ- 
ons. For the paſſions are to the mind, 
what the wind is to a ſhip, they move, 
and carry it forward; and he who is with- 
out them, is in a manner without action, 
dull and lifeleſs. There is nothing great 
or noble to be performed in life, wherein 
the paſſions are not concerned. The ſtoics 
therefore, who were for eradicating the 
paſhons, both maintained a thing in itſelf 
impoſñible; and if it was poſſible, would 
be of the greateſt” prejudice to mankind. 
For while they appeared ſuch zealous aſ- 
ſertors of the government of reaſon, they 
farce left it any thing to govern; for the 
authority of reaſon is principally exerciſed 
; in ruling and moderating the paſſions, which, 
when kept in a due regulation, are the 
„rings and motives to virtue. Thus hope 
„ produces patience, and fear induſtry, and 
de like might be ſhewn of the reſt. The 
paſſions therefore ate not to be extirpated, 
s the ſtoics aſſerted, but put under the 
direction and oonduct of reaſon. Indeed 


where 
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T. whete they are ungovernable, and inſtead 
of obeying command, they are, as ſome 
have fitly called them, az/ea/es: of 1he mind, 
and frequently hurry men into vice, and 
the greateſt misfortunes of life. Juſt as 
the wind, when it blows moderately, car- 
nes on the ſhip; but if it be too boiſterous 
and violent, may overſet her. The charge 
therefore brouglit againſt this art, for gi- 
ving rules to influence the paſſions, appears 
groundleſs and unjuſt; fince the proper uſe 
of the paſſions is not to hinder. the exerciſe 
of reaſon, but to ingage men to act agre- 
ably to reaſuon. And if an ill uſe. be ſome- 
times made of this, it is not the fault of 
the art, but the artiſt. So moraliſts explain 
the nature both of virtues and vices, that 
men may know better how to practiſe one, 
and avoid the other; but if their precepts 
happen to have a different effect, they: are 
not anſwerable for that. 

Bor that an orator may be ** to 
manage this part of his province to the 
beſt advantage, it is neceſſary he ſhould, 
in ſome, meaſure, be acquainted with the 
nature, cauſes, and objects of the paſſions. 
Now the pafſions, as defined by Ariſtotle, 
are, Commotions f tbe mind, er the in- 
Hot of which. men think- differently con. 
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cerning the ſame things*. Thus a thing LE ry T. 
appears good to —— who deſires it; tho. 
it may not appear ſo to another, ot to the 77 


ame n at a different time. Writers. 1. 
ate not agreed as to the number of the 
paſſions. But I ſhall wave this diſpute, as 
the more proper buſineſs of philoſophy, 
and only conſider them, as they come un- 
det the cognizance of the orator. And 
that I may procede in ſome order, I ſhall 
treat of them, as they may be ſeparately 
refered, either to demonſtrative, deliberative, 
or judicial diſcourſes ;'' tho they are not 
wholly confined to any of them. 

To the demonſtrative kind, we may refer 
Joy and Sorrow, Love and Hatred, ere 
lation and Contempt. 

Jou is an elation of the mind, n 
bum a ſenſe of ſome preſent good. Such 
a reflection naturally creates a pleaſant and 
agteable ſenſation, which ends in a de- 
lightful calm and ſerenity. This is highh- 
tened by a deſcription of former evils, and 
4 compariſon between them and the pre- 
ſent felicity. Thus Cicero endeavours to 
excite-in the minds of his fellow citizens 
the higheſt ſenſe of joy and delight at 
Catiline s departure from Rome, by repre- 
ſenting to them the imminent dangen, 

which 
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LE Which threatened both them and the ty 

wow While he continued among therm. 
b Sox ROW, on the contrary;' is ent 
neſs of mind, ariſing from a ſenſe of ſome 
preſent evil. This paſſion has generally y 
place in funeral diſcourſes. And it may 
be hightened like the former by compu 0 
riſon, when any paſt happineſs” is ſet in 
oppoſition to a preſent calamity. Hence 
Cicero aggravates the ſorrowy at Rome, oc- 
eafioned by the deathi of Metellus, from 
bis character, and enn. . to the 

Pro Col. 1 While living. 

© Love excites us to eftchin I for 
ae excellency, and to do him all the 
good in our power. It is diſtinguiſhed 
from Freinaſbip, which is mutual; and 
therefore love may continue, where freind- 
ſhip is loſt: that is, the affection iriay re- 
main on one fide.” And when we affiſt l 
_ perſon from no other motive, but to db 
him a kindneſs; Ariſtotle” calls this goon 
wn Ld with 3: Love takes its riſe from à variety 
of cauſes. Generoſity, benevdlence, inte- 
grity, gratitude, courtely, and other ſocial 
virtues, are great incitements to love aty 
one indued with ſuch qualities. And per- 
ſons generally love thoſe, who ate of a like 
uo with themſelves, and purſue the 
ſame 
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ame views. It is therefore the cheif art l. « ah 
of a flatterer to ſuit himſelf in every thing 
to the inclination of the perſon, whoſe 

graces he courts: When the orator 
would excite this affection towards any 
perſon, - it is proper to ſhew, that he is 
poſſefled of ſome at leaſt, if not all theſe 
agreable qualities. When the conſpirators 
with Catiline were to be brought to juſtice, 
Cicero was very ſenſible of the envy he 
ſhould contract on that account, and how 
neceflary it was for him to ſecure the love 
of the Roman ſenate for his ſupport and 
protection in that critical juncture. And 
this he endeavours to do in his fourth 
oration. againſt Catiline, by repreſenting to 
them, in the moſt pathetic manner, that 
all the labors he. underwent, the difficul- 
ties he conflicted with, and the dangers to 
which he was expoſed, on that account, 
were not for his own. ſake, but for their 
lafety, quiet, and happineſs '. 1 Cap. 1. 
HATRED is oppoſed to love, and pro- ; 
duced. by the contrary diſpoſitions. And 
therefore perſons hate thoſe, who never 
did them any injury, from the ill opinion 
they have of their baſe and vitious incli- 
nations. So that the way to excite this 
paſſion is, by ſhewing that any one has 
Vor. I. M com- 
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= 0 commited ſome heinous fact, with an iſt 
intent. And the more nearly affected per- 
ſons are by ſuch actions, in what they ac- 
count of the greateſt concern, the highet 

in proportion their hatred riſes. Sinde life 
therefore is eſteemed the moſt valuable 

good, Cicero endeavours to render Mark 


| 
Antony odious to the citizens of cy b 


1 Philipp. a oruelty 92 


iv. c. 5 


EMULATION is L diſquiet, e 
by the felicity of another, not becauſe he 
enjoys it, but becauſe we defire the like 
| for ourſelves. So that this paſſion is in 
4 itſelf good and laudable, as it ingages men 
to purſue thoſe things, which are ſo. Fo 
the proper objects of emulation are any 
| advantages of mind, body, or fortune, ac- 
1 quired by ſtudy or labor. And perſons ar: 
generally excited to an emulation of thoſe, 
4 with whom they -converſe. So children i 
are often ambitious! of the like virtues or 
hhuonors, which they ſee in their relations 
l | or freinds. And therefore it was a very 

Proper queſtion of Andromache to Acne, 
wa FLAG cee ye: ren 


OE | 
. hat bopes are promicd from bs daun 
2. fen. years Ne 
Lib. ii. How much of Heftor «foul in bin appeari 
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Emulation, therefore is excited by a lively Lx cr. 
repreſentation. of any deſirable advantages, wy 

which appear to be . attainable; from the 

examples of others, who are, or have been 

poſſeſſed of them. But where the felicity 

of another occaſions an uneaſineſs, not from 

the want of it, but becauſe he enjoys it; 

this paſſion is called Exvy, which the an- 

tients deſcribe as an hideous monſter; fee- 

ding upon itſelf, and being its own tor- 

mentor - Ariſtotle obſerves, that it moſt * Ovi. 

uſually affects ſuch. perſons, who were once 43, 

upon a Jeyel with thoſe they envy *. For *'be- 

moſt men naturally think ſo well of them- 73. i. 

ſelves, | that they are uncaſy.to fee thoſe, 

who were formerly their equals, advanced J 

ahoye them. But as this is a baſe and< . 

vitious-. paſſion, the orator is not to be in- 

formed how to excite it, but how to leſſen 

or remove it. And the method preſcribed 

by Cicero for this purpoſe is, to ſhew that 

the things, which occaſioned it, have not 

happened to the envied perſon undeſervedly; 

but axe the juſt reward of his induſtry or 

virtue 3 that he does not ſo much convert 

them to his own profit or pleaſure, as to the 

benefit of others; and that the ſame pains 

aud difficulties are neceſſary to preſerve them,, „ „ 

with Which they were at firſt acquired 3. Lib. ü. 

l M 2 Con- 


XI. 


A SYSTEM: 
ConTEMPT is: oppoſed to Emulation, 


—— and ariſes from miſconduct in things, not 


Cap. 12. 


of themſelves vitious. As where a perſon 
either acts below his ſtation and character; 
or affects to do that, for which he is not 


qualified. Thus Cicero endeavours to ex- 


poſe Caecilius, and bring him into con- 


tem pt of the court, for pretending to rival 
him in the accuſation of Verres, for which 
he was altogether unfit. 

To deliberative diſcourſes may be refered 
Fear, Hope, and Shame. 75 

Fx AR ariſes from the apprekeebGon o 
ſome great and impending evil. For the 
greateſt evils, while they appear at a di- 
ſtance, do not much affect us. Such per- 
ſons occaſion fear, who are poſſeſſed with 
power, eſpecially if they have been injured, 
or apprehend fo. Likewiſe thoſe who arc 
addicted to do injuries, or who bear us an 
ill will. And the examples of others, who 
have ſuffered in a like caſe, or from the 
ſame perſons, help to excite fear. From 
the circumſtances therefore either of the 
thing, or perſon, it will not be difficult for 
the orator to offer ſuch arguments, as may 
be proper to awaken this paſſion. So De- 
moſthenes, when he would perſuade the 


Athenians to put nes in a . 
- 7 b 0 
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of defence againſt king Philip, enumerates L ba 
the ſeveral acts of hoftlity already com 
mited by him, againſt the neighbouring 
ſtates *. And becauſe mens private con- Phidyp. 
cerns generally more affect them, than 
what relates to the public ; it is proper 
ſometimes to ſhew the neceſſary, connec- 
tion theſe have with each other, and how 
the ruin of one draws the other after it. 

Tur contrary paſſion to Fear is Hope, 
which ariſes, either from a proſpect of ſome 
future good, or the apprehenſion of ſafety 
from thoſe things, which occaſion our fear. 
Young perſons are caſily induced to hope 
the beſt, from the vigor of their ſpirits. 
And thoſe, who have eſcaped former dan- 
gers, are encouraged to hope for the like 
happy ſucceſs for the future. The exam- 
ples of others alſo, eſpecially of wiſe and 
conſiderate men, have often the ſame good 
effect. To find them calm and ſedate, 
when expoſed to the like dangers, natu- 
rally creates confidence, and the hopes of 
fafety, But nothing gives perſons that 
firmneſs and ſteadineſs of mind, under the 
apprehenfion of any difficulties, as a con- 
ſeiouſneſs of their own integrity and in- 
nocence. Let dangers come from what 
_—_ they will, they are beſt prepared 

M 2 to 
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LE C T. to receive them. They can calmly view 
52 Jan impending tempeſt, obſerve the way 


A SYSTEM 


of its approach, and prepare themſelves in 


1 Plat. 


the beſt manner to avoid it. In Cicero's 
oration for the Manilian law, he encou- 
rages the Roman citizens to hope for ſuc- 
ceſs againſt Mithridates, if they choſe Pom- 
pey for their general, from the many in- 
{tances of his former ſucceſſes, which he 
there enumerates. We find in hiſtory, 
that artful men have frequently made uſe 
of omens and prodigies with the populace, 
either to awaken or expel their fears, and 
that with the greateſt ſucceſs. But ſuch 
arguments are not much regarded by wiſe 
and prudent men. In the time of the 
civil wars between Caeſar and Pompey, 
when the affairs of Pompey's party were 
very much broken and ſhattered; one who 
was in that intereſt, endeavoured to ani- 
mate the reſt, and excite them to puſh on 
the war with vigor, from a lucky omen 


(as it was then thought) of ſeven eagles, 


which were obſerved to ſettle in their camp. 
But Cicero, who .was then preſent, and 


knew very well the vanity of ſuch reaſo- 


ning, immediately replied: T hat ſuch an hap- 
in H incident might indeed prove of ſervice 10 


wut. Ce, en, if zhey were to hight with jackdaws *. 


du AME 
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teſt care; becauſe, as Seneca has well ob- 
ſeryed, M it be once loft, it is ſcarde ever to 


be recovered I... Therefore the true cauſe In Aga- 


Nenn. 


or foundation of ſhame is any thing baſe 
or vitious; for this wounds the character, 
and will not bear reflection. And he muſt 
arrive at no ſmall degree of inſenſibility, 
who can ſtand againſt ſuch a charge, if he 
be conſcious to himſelf that it is juſt, 
Therefore to deter perſons from vitious ac- 
tions, or to expoſe them for the com- 
miſſion of them, the orator endeavours to 
kt them in ſuch a light, as may moſt 


awaken this paſſion, and give them the 


greateſt; uneaſineſs by the reflection. And 
becauſe the bare repreſentation of the thing 

itſelf is not always ſufficient for this pur- 
pole ; he ſometimes inforces it by inlarging 
the view, and introducing thoſe - perſons, 


28 witneſſes of the fact, for whom they are 


ſuppoſed to have the greateſt regard. Thus 
when ſome of the Athenians, in an arbi- 
tration about certain lands, which had 

M4 been 


167 
Sn ariſes feom the apprehenſion of L E CT: 
thoſe wa that hurt a perſon's. character. 
Modeſty' has been wiſely implanted in 
mankind by. the great author of nature, 
23.2 guardian of virtue, which ought for 
this reaſon. to be cheriſhed with, the grea- 
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LECT: been refered to them by the contending 
parties, propoſed it as the ſhorteſt way of 
deciding the controverſy, to take the 2 
ſeſſion of them into their own hands; 
Cydias, a member of the aſſembly, to diſ- 
ſuade them from ſuch an unjuſt action, 
deſired them to imagine themſelves at that 
time in the general aſſembly of the ſtates 
of Greece (who would all hear of it 
ſhortly); and then conſider how it was 
5 . 4 proper to act. But where perſons labour 
Lib. ii, under an exceſs of modeſty, which-prevents 
. 8. 5. 4. them from exerting themſelves in things 
fit and laudable, it may ſometimes be ne- 
ceſſary to ſhew, that it is faulty and ill 
grounded. On the other hand, zmmodeſy 
or impudence, which conſiſts in a contempt 
of ſuch things, as affect the reputation, can 
never be too much diſcouraged and ex- 
poſed. And the way of doing this is, to 
make uſe of ſuch arguments, as are moſt 
proper to excite ſhame, We have a very 
remarkable inſtance of it in Cicero's ſecond 
Philippic, wherein he affixes this charactet 
upon Mark Antony, thro ery Joes « 

his life, 6 

I come now to thoſe paltbbd, which 


may! be refered to Judicial diſcourſes. And 
4 wn theſe 
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theſe- are — and un 1 I LECT. 
Agnation. | 'Q 4180 * 1 
ANGER is a ee ene by 
ſome affront, or injury, done without any 
juſt reaſon. Now men are more inelined 
to reſent ſuch a conduct, as they think 
they leſs deſerve it. Therefore perſons of 
diſtinction and figure, who expect a regard 
ſhould be paid to their character, can the 
leſs bear any indications of contempt. And 
thoſo who are eminent in any profeſſion 
or faculty, are apt to be offended, if re- 
fections are caſt, either upon their reputa- 
tion, or art. Magiſtrates alſo, and perſons 
in public ſtations, ſometimes think it in- 
cumbent on them to reſent indignities, for 
the ſupport of their office. But nothing 
ſooner inflames this paſſion, than if good 
ſervices are rewarded with flights and ne- 
glect. The inſtance of Narſites, the Roman 
general, is remarkable in this kind; who, 
after he had been very ſucceſsful in his 
wars with the Goths, falling under the 
et Aiſpleaſure of the emperor Juſtin, was re- 
of moved from the government of Italy, and 

received by the empreſs with this taunt: 
ch Vat be muſt be ſent to weave among the. girls. 
ad Which fo provoked him, that he ſaid, he 
ee would weave ſuch a web, as they ſhould 
never 
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LECT: never be able to unravel. And according. 


Wy... * he ſoon after brought down the I 


3 Paul. 
Diacon. 


De geft. 


Long. 
Lib. ii. 


6.57 


deſigns of mens actions are principally to 


bards, a people of Germany, into Italy, 
where they ſettled themſelves in that part 
of the country, which from them is now 
called Lombardy *. . The time and place, 
in which an injury was done, and othet 
circumſtances that attended it, may like. 
wiſe contribute very much to highten the 
fact. Hence Demoſthenes, in his oration 
againſt Midias, endeavours to ee 
the injury of being ſtruck by him, both 

as he was then a magiſtrate, and becaulc 
it was done at a public feſtival. Fron 
hence it appears, that the perſons, who 
moſt uſually occaſion this paſſion, are ſuch, 
who neglect the rules of decency, contemn 
and inſult others, or { oppoſe their inclina- 
tions; as likewiſe the ungrateful, and thoſe 
who violate the ties of freindſhip, or re- 


quite favors with injuries. But when the 


orator endeavours to excite anger, he ſhould 


be careful not to excede due bounds in ag- 


gravating the charge, leſt what he ſais, 
appear rather to procede from prejudice, 
than a ſtrict regard to the demerit of the 


action. 


LEniTY is the remiffion of anger. The 


be 
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be regarded; and therefore what is dons L T. 


gnorantly, or thro inadvertency, is fooricr woymnd 
forgiven. ' Alſo to acknowledge a fault, 


ſubmit, and atk: pardon, are the ready 
means to take off reſentment.” For # ge- 
nefous mind is ſoon cooled by ſubmiſſion. 
Beſides he, who repents: of his fault, does 
rally give the injured party ſome fatis- 
faction, by puniſhing himſelf ; as all re- 
zentance is attended with greif, and unea- 
ineſs- of mind: and this is apt very much 
to abate the deſire of revenge. As, on the 
contrary, nothing is more provoking, than 
when the offender either audaciouſly juſti- 
hes the fact, or confidently denies it. Men 
xe likewiſe wont to lay aſide their reſent- 
nent, when their adverfaries happen by 
eme other means to fuffer, what 4 think 
i ſufficient ſatisfaction. Laſtly, eaſy cir- 
cumſtances, a lucky incident, or any thing, 
which gives the mind a turn to mirth and 
pleaſure, has a natural tendency to remove 
ager. For anger is accompanied with pain' 
nd uneaſimeſs, which very ill ſuit joy and 
chearfulneſs. The orator therefore, in or- 
e N der to aſſuage and pacify the minds of his 
auditors, will endeavour to leſſen their opi- 
ic nion of the fault, and by that means to 
- lake off the edge of their reſentment. And 
| 5 | to 
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17 to this purpoſe, it will be yrs either t 
or that the party-is ſorry for it — 
tion his former ſervices; as alſo to they 

the credit and reputation, which will be 

gained by a generous forgiveneſs. And this 

laſt topic is very artfully wronght up by 

Cicero, in his addreſs WE in "—_ 

Ligarius. 

Pi v ariſes from the 1 of ku 
by reflecting that we ourſelves are liable to 
the: like misfortunes. So that evils, con- 
ſidered as the common lot of human nature, 
are principally the cauſe of pity. And this 
makes the difference between pity and goa. 
will, which, as I have ſhewn- already, ariſes 
merely from a regard to the circumſtances 
of thoſe, who want our aſſiſtance. But con- 
ſidering the uncertainty of every thing about 
us, he muſt ſeem in a manner diveſted of 
humanity, who has no compaſſion for the 
calamities of others; ſince there is no af. 
fliction, which happens to any man, but 
either that, or ſome other as great, may 
fall upon himſelf. But thoſe- perſons are 
generally ſooneſt touched with this paſſion, 
who have met with misfortunes themſelves. 
And by how much greater the diſtreſs is, 
or oy: * appears leſs deſerving it; the 

higher 
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higher pity does it excite : for which reaſon LE Fr. 
ons are generally moſt moved at the —_— 
Fn of their relations and freinds, 

or thoſe of the beſt figure and character. 
he orator therefore, in order to excite the 
greater pity, will endeavour to highten the 

dea of the calamity, from the ſeveral eir- 
wmſtances, both of the thing itſelf, and 

the perſon who labours under it. A fine 
ample of this may be ſeen in ene $ 
defence of Muraena ”. do rr dn ee ' Cop. 
I DIONAT TON, as oppoſed to aa d. an&: 
meaſineſs at the felicity of another, who 

does not ſeem to deſerve it. But this re- 
ſpects only external advantages, ſuch as 
riches, honors, and the like; for virtues 
cannot be the object of this paſſion.  Ari- 
totle: therefore ſais, that pity and indigna- 

tian are generally to be found in the fame 
ferfans, and are both evidences of a: good dif- 
pofition! *,, Now the orator excites this: D. . 
paſſion, by ſhewing the perſon to be un-, L. l. 
worthy. of that felicity which he enjoys. 
And as, in order to move compaſſion, it is 
lametimes, of uſe, to compare the former 

happy. ſtate of the perſon, with his pre- 

ent calamity ſo here, the greater indig- 
nation is raiſed, by comparing his former 


O. 


he ¶ Mean circumſtances with his preſent ad- 
ner vancement: 
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1 yaticement :- as Cicero $044.98: the caſe of 
reve Mine OAT Sort 
: * ITuxsz are the pations with h an 
orator id principally concerned. In ad- 
dreſſing to Wwbüch, net only the greateſt 
warmth and force of expreſſion is often 
naceſſary s but he muſt likewiſe firſt en- 
deavour to impreſs his own mind with the 
ſame paſſion, he would excite in others, 
agreably to that of Horace: 
My greif with athers guft:-proportion bears, 
2 Art. Poet. ug To make me'weep, you muſt be fir ſs in tears: 
©. 192 L AXE now finiſhed the firſt part of 
oratory, namely Iapentian; and ſhall pro- 
ecde-to the ſecond, which is mn 
— Ke „ 8 971 
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vention, Difpafitton, Elocution, and Pro- 
nunciation. And as I then propoſed to 
conſider each of theſe in their order, ha- 
ing explained the firſt of them in ſeveral 


Uſepurſcs, I:thall. now procede to the ſe- 


cond, which vis:Di/poftion. For agreably 
to — ſimilitude I formerly obſerved be- 
tween the arts of ſpeaking and building, 
s Invention ſupplies the orator with ne- 
ceſſary materials; ſo Di/þon directs him 
how to place them in the moſt proper and 
ſuitable order. And, as in both arts, the 
firſt conſideration of the artiſt is to collect 
and prepare his materials, ſo the next is to 


put them together Diſpafr ion therefore, see 
conſidered as a part of oratory, naturally L. III. 
follows Invention. And what is here cheifly 


intended by it is, the placing the ſeveral 
parts of a diſcourſe in a juſt method, and 
dependance upon each other. Tho indeed 


8 3 things contained under each 


part 


—— gon fed diviſion e LECT. 
I ſhewed; that it conſiſts of four parts; wu 


176 A SYSTEM. 
LECT. part, require likewiſe a ſuitable order and 
——_ diſpoſition, as will be ſhewn in their proper 

place. Order and regularity is always plea. 
fant and agreable ; we admire it in nature, 
and it is no leſs beautiful i in art, and par- 
ticularly in diſcourſe. For, as that judicious 
writer Quintilian has well obſerved: 4 
diſcourſe that wants diſpoſition, muſt neceſ- 
farily be confuſed, and without connection, 
liable to frequent tautologies, and omi ion 
and, like one wandering in the dark, —_ 
hot erat dutted by chance, . than defign *. 

| Sn want of order is certainly a very — 
prejudice to a diſcourſe in other reſpett, 
For what is methodically delivered, is heard 
with more attention, better underſtood, and 
longer retained. But as Invention requires 
thought, and a lively imagination, fo judge. 
ment and n are ncoeſſaty 1 in D/ 
poſition. | 
WII TER s are not al a greed in deter 
mining. the parts of an oration ; tho the 
difference is rather in the manner of com- 
fidering them, than in the things then- 
ſelves. Ariſtotle mentions four; Introduc 

| . 2 Ag tian, Prapofition,” Proof,” and | Conclufion *. 
j. Twoof theſe, that is, Propofition and Prof, 
are always neceſſary. For in every diſcourk 
= ought to be ſome b propoſed, 


which 


of ORATOR x. 
which" toaſt afterwards” de 
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proved or 1 L EE T, 


lfirated.” The other two ſeem to Baye WM 


deen introduced, not fo muck from ne⸗ 
«ity, as from other conſiderations. For 
10 the tempers of mankind are exceding 
jirious, it is often neceſſary to Prepare the 
way for æ candid reception of a diſcourſe, 
by firſt gaining their benevolence, and at- 
tention ; and after the matter has been 
fally repreſented, and ſapported by proper 
ugurnents, it is further requiſite to engage 
their 
been offered. For theſe reaſons therefore, 
the aſe of the Introduction is to make way 
fora kind and attentive hearing, and the 


an addreſs to the paſſions, which perhaps 
could'not be done by cool reaſoning. Quin- 
tilan "makes five parts, Introduction, Nar- 
ration, Confirmation, Refutation, and Con- 


fen, C 


tation, Confutation, and Am 


Proof /4s, on the contrary, Quintilian ſeems 
to have included Propofition under Narra- 
tron; However, I ſhall choofe to follow 
"—_ I, - N Cicero's 


paſſions in the purſuit of What has 


dhyn of the Conclufion is to gain that by 


cafion . But Cicero enlarges them to fix; . erat. 
namely,  Tntroduftion, Narration, Prop 0= Y * 


iii. 


dn e Tho Ariſtotle may be ſuppoſed * 2 wy In» 
to melude Narration under Propyition, and Li. i. 
both "Confmation and Confutation under © . 
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LECT. Cicero's divifion, as moſt full and explicit; 
uud treat upon each part in the order now 


mentioned. Not but that this order is 
ſometimes changed by the beſt orator, 
and for good reaſons, as wall be ſhewn 
hereafter. 

Tur firſt part of a diſcourſe is the I. 
troduction, the deſign of which is to pre- 
pare the minds of the hearers for a ſuitable 
reception of the remaining parts, that are 
to follow. And for this end, three things 
are requiſite ; that the orator gain the gol 
opinion of his hearers, that he ſecure their 
attention, and give them ſome g&neral m. 
tion of his ſubject. I ſhall ſpeak to each 
of theſe heads ſeparately, begining with 
Benevolence. 

Now the topics made uſe of for gaining 
the eſteem and good opinion of the hear 
are Perſons, or Things. 

Tux Perſons are cheifly the ſpeaker him- 
ſelf, or thoſe to whom he addreſſes. When 
the orator introduces his diſcourſe with his 
own perſon, he will be careful to do it 
with modeſty, and ſeem rather to extenuate 
his virtues and abilities, than to magnify 
them. And where the nature of the ſub- 
jet may ſeem to require it, he will en- 
deavour to ſhew, that ſome juſt and good 


reaſon 
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reaſon induced him to ingage in it. We L “. 
have a very fine example of this, in Ci 
cero's oration for the poet Aulus Licinius 
Archias, which begins thus: II have any 
natural genius, which I am ſenſible how ſmall 
it ; or any ability in ſpeaking, wherem J 
own I have been very converſant; or any 


| fill acquired from the ſtudy and precepts of 


the beſt arts, to which my whole life has 
been devoted : this Aulus Licinius has, in a 
particular manner, a right to demand of me 
the fruit of all theſe things. For as far 


| back as I can remember, and call to mind 


what paſſed in my youth, to the preſent 
tine, he has been my cheif adviſer and en- 
courager, both to undertake and purſue this 
courſe of ſtudies. When the orator ſets out 
with the perſons of thoſe, to whom the 
diſcourſe is made, it is not unuſual to 
commend them for their virtues, and thoſe 
eſpecially, which have a more immediate 
relation to the preſent ſubject. Thus Ci- 
cero begins his oration of thanks for the 
pardon of Marcellus, with an encomium 
upon the mildneſs, clemency, and wiſdom 
of Caeſar, to whom it was addreſſed. But 
ſometimes he expreſſes his gratitude for 
paſt favors; as Cicero has done in his 
ations, both to the people and ſenate of 
N 2 Rome, - 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
i 
1160 
il 
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FECT: Rome, after his return from baniſhment, 
Wo And at other times he declares his concery 

for them and their intereſt ; in which man. 
ner Cicero begins his fourth oration againſt 
Catiline, which was made in the ſenate, 
I percerve, ſais he, that all your countenance 
and eyes are turned on me; I perceiuè that 
you are ſolicitous, not only for yaur own dar- 
ger, and that of the fate, but for mine like- 
<oiſe, , that ſhould be removed. Yauur af 
ſection or me is pleaſant in misfortunes, ani 
grateful in ſorrow; but I adjure you to ly 
zt afide, and. forgeting my ſa fety, confider 
yourſebves and your children. But in judicid 
caſes, both the character of the perſon, 
: whoſe cauſe he eſpouſes, and that of the 
adverſe party, likewiſe furniſhes the orator 
with arguments for Benevolence. The for- 
mer, by commemorating his virtues, dig- 
nity, or merits; and ſometimes, his mil- 
fortunes, and calamities. So Cicero in his 
defence of Flaccus, begins his oration in 
commending him on the account of his 
ſervices done to the public, the dignity of 
his family, and his love to his country: 
And Demoſthenes, in his oration againſt 
Midias, ſets out with a recital of his vices, 
in order to recommend his own cauſe to 


the favorable opinion of the court. And 
Cicero, 


— — ——— — — — 
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Geero, 1 in his defence of Quintius, with L wt T5 


the fame view, joins his antagoniſt Hor- 

tenfius with Nevius the plaintif : Both choſe 

things, ſais he, af preſent make againſt us, 

which bear the cheif fivay in this city, the 

greateſt intereſt, and the greateſt eloquence. 

As I am concerned at the one, ſo I fear the 

other. For as I am ſomewhat apprehenſive, 

bff the eloquence of Hortenſius ſhould preju- 

dice what I ſay ; fo very much dread, left 

the intereſt of Nevius ſhould prove hurtful 

to Nintius Cap. 1. 
Tux other topic above mentioned, for 

gaining Benevolence, was Things. And 

theſe are principally taken from the ſub- 

ject; as its Tuftice, Importance, Advantage, 

or Pleaſure. Thus Cicero recommends the 

cauſe of Rabirius, whom he defended, from 

the juſtice of it, when he ſais : No crime, 

envy, vice, or inveterate, reaſonable, and 

beavy reſentments of his fellow citizens, have 

brought Caius Rabirius in danger of his life; 

but a defign to take away that power and 

authority, which has been delivered to us 

from our anceſtors, that neither the authority 

of the ſenate, the commands of the conſul, 

mor the conſent of good men, ſhould be able 

to withſtand thoſe, who aim at the ruin and 

deftruftion of the flate *. Again, in his * Cop. 1. 

N 3 oration 
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LE CT. oration for the recovery of his houſe, made 

XII. 

[to the preiſts, to whom that cauſe was 
committed, he repreſents the importance of 
it, with the ſame deſign: I a weighty 
cauſe has at any time come under the cogni- 
zance and deciſion of the preiſts of the Ro- 
man people; this truly is ſo great, that the 
dignity of the whole ſtate, the ſafety of all 
the citizens, their lives, liberty, religinu 
rights, both public and private, goods, for- 
tunes, and habitations, ſeem all to be con- 
mitted and intruſted to your wiſdom, integrity, 

Cap. i. and power. And at the entrance of hi 
charge againſt Verres before the ſenate, 

he endeavours to recommend it to their 

good opinion, from the advantage it might 

bring to themſelves. I have, ſais he, in- 
dertaken this cauſe with the greateſt appri- 

bation and expectation of the Roman people 

not to increaſe the envy of your order, but to 


remove the common infamy, under which it 
lies. But in his oration for the Manilian 


law, he propoſes the fame thing, from the 

pleaſure of the ſubject. It affords me, ſais 

he, a particular delight and ſatisfattion, that 

in ſpeaking from this place, to which I have 

not been accuſtomed, I am furniſhed witt 

fuch a fubjett, in which no one can want 

7 matter of diſcourſe. For 4 am to ſpeak . 
a bl 
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N | , | LECT. 
the fingular and excellent virtues of Cneius L Ni 
Pompey 3 in treating upon which, it is more 


| dificult to know how to end, than where to 
ö begin . But tho I have repreſented theſe Cop. 1. 
ſeveral ways of gaining Benevolence ſepa- 

ately, that they might appear in a clearer 

light; yet ſeveral of them are frequently 

made uſe of by orators in the ſame intro- 
duction. 

Tux ſecond thing propofed in the in- 
troduction, is, to gain the Attention of the 
hearers. And in ſpeaking of this head, 
Cicero ſais: We ſhall be heard attentively 
by one of theſe. three things ; if we propoſe 
what is great, neceſſary, or for the intereſt 
of thoſe, to whom the diſcourſe is addreſſed a. Oras 
$ that according to him, the topics of * 7" 


c. 8. 

Attention are much the ſame, with thoſe a 
| 

| 

| 


of Benevolence, when taken from the ſub- 
jet. And indeed, people are naturally led 
to attend either to thoſe things or perſons, 
of which they have entertained a favo- 
rable opinion. But in order to gain this 
point, the orator ſometimes thinks it proper 
to requeſt the attention of his audience, 
Thus Cicero, in his defence of Cluentius, 
after having ſhewn the heinouſneſs of the 
charge againſt him, concludes his intro- 
duction in the following manner, ſpeaking 
N 4 | to 
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to the judges : Wherefore I intreat, that 


wm while 1 breifly and clearly reply to a charge 


* Cap. 3. 


s Cap. 5. 


of many years ſtanding, you will, according 
to your uſual cuſtom, give me a kind and at. 
tentrve hearing. And again, in his ſe- 
cond Philippic, addrefling himſelf to the 
ſenate: But as 1 muſt jay ſomething fur 
myſelf, and many things againſt Mark An- 
tony; one of theſe I beg of you, that you will 
hear me kindly, while I fpeak for myſelf, 


and the other I will undertake for, that when 


T ſpeak againſt him, you ſhall hear me with 
attention. But tho the introduction be 
the moſt uſual and proper place for gai- 
ning attention; yet the orator finds it con- 
venient ſometimes to quicken and excite 
his hearers in other parts of his diſcourſe, 
when he obſerves they flag, or has ſome- 
thing of moment to offer. 

Tux third thing required in an intro- 
duction, is, ſome general account of the ſub- 


ject of the diſcourſe. This is always ne- 


ceſſary, which the two others are not. And 
therefore it muſt be left to the prudence 
of the orator, when to uſe or omit them, 
as he ſhall judge proper, from the nature 
of his diſcourſe, the circumſtances of his 
hearers, and how he ſtands with them, 
But ſome account of the ſubje& is what 
| I cannot 
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cannot be neglected. For every one ex- L CET 
pects to be ſoon informed of the defign of uv 
the ſpeaker, and what he propoſes to treat 
of, Nor when they are all made uſe of, 
is ĩt neceſſary they ſhould always ſtand in 
the order I have here placed them. Cicero 
ſometimes enters immediately upon his 
ſubjet, and introduces the other heads 
[ afterwards. As in his third oration againſt 
Catiline, made to the body of the Roman 
people, which begins thus : You ſee that 
the tate, all your lives, eftates, fortunes, 
wives and children, and this ſeat of the 
greateſt empire, the moſt flouriſhing and beau- 
tiful city, having by the favor of heaven 
towards you, and my labors, counſels, and 
langers, been this day reſcued from fire and 
ſword, and the very ' jaws of deſtruction, are 
preſerved and reſtored to you. And then 
he procedes to recommend himſelf to their 
eſteem and benevolence, from the conſide- 
nation of theſe benefits. 

Tursx are the heads, which commonly 8 
furniſh matter for this part of a diſcourſe. 4, & Phi- 
But orators often take occaſion from the 7} B Leg. 
time , place ?, largeneſs of the aſſembly 3, Mer. & 
or ſome other proper circumſtance 4, to > Dots 
m. WW compliment their hearers, recommend”, 3 
"at WF themſelyes, or introduce the ſubject, upon «7 Pro Mh- 


0 which 
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L EC T. which they are about to treat. Inſtances 
of each of theſe may be met with in ſe- 


veral of Cicero's orations. And ſometimes 
they ſet out with ſome remarkable cuſtom, 
compariſon, ſimilitude, or other ornament, 
which they accommodate to the occaſion 
of their diſcourſe. So Pliny begins his 
panegyric upon the emperor Trajan with 
an antient cuſtom. Our anceſtors, ſais he, 
have very well and prudently appointed, that 
both our aftions and ſpeeches ſhould begin 
with prayers ; fince men can enter upon no- 
thing in a proper and becoming manner, 
without the aſſiſtance, direction, and favor 
of the deities. And by whom ought that 
cuſtom to be more regarded and prattiſed, 
than by the conſul ? or on what occaſion, 
than when by order of the ſenate, and au- 
thority of the ſtate, we are ingaged to return 
thanks to the beſt of princes ? And Ifocrates 
enters upon his celebrated panegyric in 
praiſe of his countrymen, the Athenians, 
with the following compariſon: I Have 
often wondered, what could be their deſign, 
who brought together. theſe aſſemblies, and 
inſtituted the gymnical ſports, to propoſe jo 
great rewards for bodily ſtrength ; and to 
vouchſafe no honor to thoſe, who applied 
their private labors to ſerve the public, and 


fo 
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þ cultivated their minds as to be ſerviceable LE C1 r. 

to others, to whom they ought to have ſhewn 
greater regard. For altho the firength of 
a champion was doubled, no benefit would 
thence accrue to others; but all enjoy 
the prudence of one man, who will hearken 
to his advice. But when the ſubje& will 
admit of it, the orator will ſometimes in- 
troduce his diſcourſe in a merry and face- 
tious manner. As Cicero has done in his 
defence of Ligarius, which begins thus: 
My kinſman Quintus Tubero has brought a 
new crime before you, Caius Caeſar, and to 
this day unheard of, that Quintus Ligarius 
was in Africa. But ſuch freedoms are 
ſcarce to be ventured upon, unleſs by ſpea- 
kers of an eſtabliſhed reputation and au- 
thority ; which was the caſe of Cicero at 
that time. Moreover, in ſome caſes, ora- 
tors have recourſe to a more covert and 
artful way of opening their ſubject, en- 
deavour to remove jealouſies, apologize for 
what they are about to ſay, and ſeem to 
refer it to the candor of the hearers to 
judge of it as they pleaſe. Cicero ap- 
pears to have been a perfect maſter of this 
art, and uſed it with great ſucceſs. I ſhall 

recite one example of it, from his ſeventh | 

Philippic, where he ſeems to expreſs the 1 

greateſt | 
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LECT. greateſt concern, leſt what he was about 
4 XII. | | 2 * fe | N A 
do fay, ſhould give any offence to the ſe- 


* Cap. 3. 


nate, to whom he was ſpeaking : I, ſais 
he, who always declared for peace, and ty 
whom peace among ourſelves, as it is wiſhed 


for by all good men, was in a particular 


manner defirable; who have employed all my 
induſtry in the forum, in the ſenate, and in 
the defence of my freinds, whence I have 
arrived to the higheſt honors, a moderate far- 
tune, and what reputation I enjoy; I there- 


fore, who owe what I am to peace, and with- 


out it could not have been the perſon I am, be 
that what it will, for I would arrogate no- 
thing to myſelf; I ſpeak with concern and 
fear, how you will receive what I am going 
to ſay; but I beg and intreat you from the 

great regard I have always expreſſed for the 
ſupport and advancement of your honor, that 
if any thing ſaid by me ſhould at firſt appear 

harſh or unfit to be recerved, you will not- 

withſtanding pleaſe to hear it without offence, 

and not reject it, till I have explained myſelf: 
T then, for I muſt repeat it again, who bave 

always approved of peace, and promoted it, 

am againſt a peace with Mark Antony. 

This is called I/inuation, and may be ne- 

ceſſary, where a cauſe is in itſelf doubtful, 

or may be thought ſo from the received 

notions 
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notions. of the hearers, or the impreſſions L E T. 

already made upon them by the contrary os 
fide. An honeſt man would not knowingly 
ingage In a bad cauſe; and yet thro pre- 
yaling prejudice that may be ſo eſteemed, 
which is not ſo in itſelf, In theſe caſes 
therefore great caution and prudence are 
neceſſary to give ſuch a turn to things, and 
lace them in that view, as may be leaſt 
* He to offence. And becauſe it ſome- 
times happens, that the hearers are not ſo 
much diſpleaſed at the ſubject, as the per- 
ſon, Quintilian's rule ſeems very proper, 
when he ſais: F the ſubject diſpleaſes, the 
character of the perſon ſhould ſupport it; 
and when the perſon gives offence, he ſhauld 

be * by the cauſe *. If. orat. 

HAVE done with tlie ſeveral things * 

. to form an introduction; but be- 
fore I conclude, it may not be amiſs to add 
a few remarks proper to be obſerved in its 
compoſition. And firſt, it ought to appear 
ealy and natural, and ſo connected with the 
reſt of the diſcourſe, as the head to the 
body. Again, it ſhould be ſuited to the 
length of the diſcourſe ; leſt otherwiſe, as 
we ſay, the porch ſhould not appear pro- 
portioned to the building. The language 

of it ſhould alſo be juſt, caſy, and pleaſant. 

For 


— rers, and a little matter may give them: 


A SysTEM 
For the orator has not yet ſecured his hea. 


diſtaſte. Whereas afterwards, when thei: 
minds are warmed and ingaged in his fi- 
vor, a ſmall flip will be ſooner overlooked, 
or more eaſily forgiven. And therefor 
Quintilian facetiouſly compares a faulty in. 
troduction to a ſcarred face; which is pre- 
ſently diſcerned, and very diſagreable. Bu 
further, it ought neither to be wholly wit. 
out paſſions, nor too violent and impetuou 
Soft and ſmooth language, with an ej 
and modeſt addreſs, inſenſibly win upa 
the hearers ; when a more vehement and 
boiſterous attack upon them at firſt my 
poſſibly alarm them, excite their ſuſpicion, 
and preclude all acceſs to their mind. 
Laſtly, it ought not to be too general, « 
fo formed, as may equally ſerve both pa- 
ties, or be turned by the contrary party i 
his advantage. 

Bur altho the introduction be the fil 
part of a diſcourſe, yet it is not what the 
orator ſhould firſt think of, and form in 
his mind; but when he has laid the whole 
ſcheme of what he deſigns to fay in hi 
thoughts, then is the proper time to con- 


ſider in what manner to introduce it. And 
thoſe, who take the contrary method, ſeem 
125 3 liable 
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liable to this inconvenience among others, LE CT. 
that inſtead of ſuiting the introduction to 


the body of their diſcourſe, they are many 
times obliged to accommodate their diſ- 
courſe to the introduction; and in order to 
prevent being inconſiſtent with themſelves, 
are forced to ſay, not what they would, 
but what will beſt agree with thoſe things 
they had ſaid before. 

I sALL only add, that as the introdur- 
tion is not an eſſential part of a diſcourſe, 
ſo it is ſometimes omited by the beſt ora- 
tors. We find inſtances of it in Cicero, as 


in his firſt invective againſt Catiline, and 
that againſt Piſo, where he begins imme- 


diately with his ſubje&, without any pre- 
vious addreſs to his audience. Nay, ſome- 
times this is not only unneceſſary, but 
would be very improper ; as where the 
hearers are already appriſed of the ſubject, 
and expect brevity; or in caſes that re- 
quire diſpatch. Such are many of the 
ſpeeches we meet with in Livy, and other 
hiſtorians, made by generals to their ar- 
mies, and upon other emergent occaſions. 


Lee 
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HE orator having aint his buy 
rers to receive his diſcourſe wil 
candor and attention, and acquainted then 
with his general deſign in the Introduftin, 
before he procedes directly to his ſubjec, 
often finds it neceſſary to give ſome ac. 
count of what preceded, accompanied, 0 
followed upon it. And this he does i 
order to enlarge the view of the parti. 
cular point in difpute, and place it in 
clearer light. This is called Narration, the 
nature and properties of 2 1 now Lhe 
poſe to explain. 5 * 

NARRATION then is a recital: of ls 
thing: done, in the order and manner it 
which it was done, Hence it is eaſy to 
perceive, what thoſe things are, which pro- 
perly enter into a narration. And ſuch are 
the cauſe, manner, time, place, and conſe- 
quences of an action; with the tempet, 
fortune, views, ability, aſſociates, and other 
circumſtances of thoſe concerned in it. 
Not that each of theſe particulars is ne- 


ceſſary in every narration ; but fo 1 
0 


- 
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of them at leaſt, as are requiſite to ſet the L 


matter in a juſt light, and make it appear Ss 


credible} Beſides, in relating a fact, the 
orator does not content himſelf with ſuch 
an account of it, as is barely ſufficient to 
render what he fais intelligible to his hea- 
ters; but deſcribes it in fo ſtrong and 
lively a manner, as may give the greateſt 
evidence to his relation, and make the 
deepeſt impreſſion upon their minds. And 
if any part of it appears at preſent leſs pro- 
bable, he promiſes to clear up and remove 
any remaining doubts in the progreſs of 
bis difcourſe. For the foundation of his 
reaſoning. afterwards is laid in the narra- 
tion, from whence he takes his arguments 
for the confirmation. And therefore it is 
a matter of no {mall importance, that this 
part be well managed; ſince the ſucceſs 
of the whole diſcourſe ſo much depends 
upon it. 

Turk are four properties required in 
good narration; that it be Hart, clear, 


not to be judged of barely from its length: 
tor that may be too long, which contains 


but a little ; and that too ſhort, which 
I O com- 


probable, and Plegſant . 1 ſhall ſpeak to. Cie. 
each of theſe in their order. Orat.Part. 
And firſt, the brevity of a narration is * ” 


depend upon the nature of the ſubject, 


wWas neceſſfary to be ſaid. Now in order 


Art. Poet. By ä to be ſhort, I grow obſcure . 


A SYST OM 
T.comprebends a great deal. Wherefore this 


ſince ſome things require more words to 
giye a juſt repreſentation of them, and 
others fewer. That may properly there- 
fore be called a ſhort narration, which 
eontains nothing, that could well have 
been omited ;, nor omits any thing, which 


to avoid both theſe extremes, care ſhould 
be taken not to go further back in the 
account of things, nor to trace them down 
tower, than the ſubject requires; to ſay 
that only in the general, which does not 
need a more particular explication; not 
to aſſign the cauſes of things, when it is 
enough to ſhew they were done; and to 
omit ſuch things which are ſufficiently un · 
derſtood, from what either preceded, ot 
was conſequent upon them. 80 hiſtorians 
frequently ſatisfy themſelves with relating 
how things were ordered to be done, and 
leave their readers to conclude, they were 
accordingly executed, or had anſwerable 
events. But the orator ſhould be careful, le 
while he endeavours to avoid prolixity, he 
run into obſcurity. Horace was very ſen- 
fible of this danger, when he ſaid. 
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Tur ſecond property of à narration L. 9338 
therefore is perſpicuity, which may juſtly 
be eſteemed: the cheif excellency of lan- 
guage. For as che deſign of ſpeech is ta 
communicate our thoughts to others, that 
muſt be its greateſt excellence, Which con 
tributes moſt to this end, and that doubt-/ 
leſ is perſpicuity . As perſpicuity theres: Ses 25; 
ore is requiſite in all diſcourſe, ſo it is XXII. 
particularly ſerviceable in a narration,which 
contains the ſubſtance of all that is to be 
fd afterwards. Wherefore if this be not 
ſufficiently underſtood, much leſs can thoſe 
things, which receive their light from it. 
Now the following things render a narra- 
tion clear and plain: proper and ſignifi- 
cant words, whoſe meaning is well known 
and determined; ſhort ſentences, tho full 
and explicit, whoſe parts are not perplexed, 
but placed in their juſt order; proper par- 
deles to join the ſentences, and ſhew their 
nnʒexion, and dependance on each other; 
due regard to the order of time, and other 
circumſtances neceſſary to be expreſſed z 
and laſtly, ſuitable tranſitions. 

Tus third property of a narration is 
probability. And things appear probable, 
when the cauſes aſſigned for them appear 
"cal; the manner, in which they are 

— 92 de- 
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LECT. deſcribed, is eaſy to be oopctiveda the con- 
ome ſequences are ſuch, as might be expected; 
the characters of the perſons are juſtly re- 
preſented; and the whole account is wel 
atteſted, conſiſtent with itſelf, and agreable 
to the general opinion. Simplicity like- 
wiſe in the manner of relating a fact, a; 
well as in the ſtile, without any reſerve or 
appearance of art, contributes very much 
to its credibility, , For truth loves to ap- 
pear naked and open, ſtript of all coloring 
or diſguiſe. The conſpiracy of Catiline 
was ſo daring and extrayagant, that no one, 
but ſuch a deſperado, could ever have un- 
dertaken it with any hopes of ſuccek, 
However Cicero's account of at to the ſe- 
nate was ſo full and exact, and ſo wel 
ſuited to the character of the perſon, that 
l Cuil. it preſently gained credit. And ther- 
fore, when. upon the concluſion of Cicero' 
ſpeech, Catiline, who was preſent, imme 
diately ſtood up, and deſired they — 
not entertain ſuch hard thoughts of him, 
but conſider how much his family had al- 
ways been attached to the public intereſt, 
and the great ſervices they had done the 
ſtate; their reſentments roſe ſo high, that 
tre could not be heard; upon which he 
5 | | 1 $4 Im- 
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immediately left the city, and went to His USET 

affociates *. — 
Tur laſt thing hqaiced in'a durteton N 

is that it be pleaſant and entertaining: c 1.8 ibi 

And this is more difficult, becauſe” it does ert. 

not admit of that accurate / compoſition, 

and pompous dreſs; which delight the ear, 

ind recommend ſome other parts of a diſ- 

courſe.” For it certainly requires no ſmall 

ſkill in the ſpeaker, while he endeavours 

to expreſs every thing in the moſt natural, 

plain, and ealy manner, not to grow flat, 

und tireſome. ' For Quintilian's remark” is 

very Juſt, that, the moſt experienced orators 

find nothing in eloquence more difficutt, than 

what all, abo hear it, fanfy they could have 

faid themſelves . And the reaſon of this 777. era. 

ſeems very obvious. For as all art is an a 

imitation of nature, the nearer it reſembles © 

| that, the more perfect it is in its kind. 

Hence unexperienced perſons often ima- 

ine that to be eaſieſt, which ſuits beſt 

„wich thoſe natural ideas, to which they 

bare been accuſtomed; till, upon trial, they 

ue convinced of their miſtake. Wherefore 

to render this part of a diſcourſe pleaſant 

and agreable, recourſe muſt be had to va- 

nety, both in the choice of words, and 

turns of the expreſſion. And therefore 

O 3 que» 
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queſtions, admirations, interlocutions, ima- 
gery, and other familiar figures, help very 
much to diverſif and  inliven a narration, 
and prevent it from becoming dull and te. 
cliious, eſpecially when it is eke on th 
* conſiderable length. 
Havtxo given a brei geegunt: of th 
nature. and properties of a narration, -] 
| ot no- eee for og the ule 

bean; d e 

LAvDATORY ene are uind as it 
Feen of continued narration, ſet off 
and adorned with flotid language and fine 
images, proper to grace the ſubject, which 
is naturally ſo well fited to afford pleaſure 
and entertainment. Wherefore a ſeparate 
narration is more ſujted to deſiberative and 
judicial diſcourſes. In Cicero's oration for 
the Manilian law (which is of the former 
kind) the defign of the narration is tp 
ſhew the Roman people the neceſſity of 
giving Pompey the command of the army 
againſt king Mithridates, by repreſenting 
the nature of that war, which is done in 
the following manner. A great and dam 
geraus war, ſais he, fhreatent your. reUenues 
and allies from two very "powetfulrtmg!, 
Mithridates and Tigranes ; one of whom ut 
bring an ons efter his defeat, and the other 

| N 
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ie think they have an opportunity th l. ET: 
ſeize Aa. Letters are daily brought from 
thoſe parts to worthy gentlemen of the egucc 
lan order, who have large concerns tber 
in farming your revenues; they acquaint me, 
as freinds, with the tate of the public af 
fairs, and danger of their own 5 that many 
villages in Bithyma, which is now your prox 
vince, are burnt down ; that” the kingdom 
of Ariobarzanes, which borders upon your 
revenues, is mtirely in the enemies power ; 
that Lucullus, after ſeveral great victorier, 
it withdrawn from the war; that be who 
fuccedes him, is not able to manage it; that 
all the: allies and Roman citizens wiſh and 
defire the command of that war nay be 
given to one particular perſon ; and that he 
alone, and no other, is dreaded by the ene- 
mier. You fee the flate of the caſe, now 
rnfider what ought to be dene. Here is cp. 2. 
an unhappy ſcene of affairs, which ſeemed 
to call for immediate redreſs. The cauſes 
and reaſons of it are aſſigned, in a very 
probable manner, and the account well 
atteſted" by perſons of character and figure. 

And what the conſequences would be, if 
not "timely prevented, no one could well 
be ignorant. The only probable, remedy 
tuggeſted i in general is, the commiting that 

O 4 affair 
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* affair to one certain perſon, which he af. 
wy terwards ſhews at large could be no other 
than Pompey. But in Cicero's defence of 
Milo (which is of the judicial kind) the 
deſigu of the narration, which is greatly 
- commended, by Quintilian, is to prove, that 
in the combat between Clodius and Milo, 
the former was the aggreſſor. And in or- 
der to make this appear, he gives a ſum- 
mary account of the conduct of Clodius 
the preceding year, and from the courſe 
of bis actions and behaviour ſhews the in- 
veterate hatred he bore to Milo, who ob- 
ſtructed him in his wicked deſigns. For 
which cauſe he had often threatened to 
kill him, and given out, that he ſhould 
not live beyond ſuch a time. And ac- 
cordingly he went fiom Rome without any 
other apparent reaſon, but that he might 
have an opportunity to attack him in a 
convenient place near his own houſe, by 
which he knew Milo was then obliged to 
paſs, Milo was in the ſenate that day, 
where he ſtaid till they broke up, then 
went home, and afterwards ſet forward on 
his journey. When he came to the place, 
in which he was to be aſſaulted, Clodius 
appeared every way prepared for ſuch a 
deſign, being on horÞhack, and e 
wit 
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with a company of deſperate ruffiaps, ready L E Cr. 
to execute his 1 Ne Milo A 
was with his wife in a chariot, wraped 
up in his cloak, and attended with fer- 
vants of both. ſexes. Theſe were. all cir- 
cumſtances, which preceded the fact. And 
as to the action itſelf, with the event of 
it, the attack, as Cicero fais, was begun 

by.. the attendants of Clodius, from an 
higher ground, who killed Milo's coach- 
man. Upon which, Milo throwing off 
his cloak, leaped out; and made a brave 
defence, againſt Clodius's men, who were 
got about the chariot. But Clodius in the 
heat of the fkirmith, giving out that Milo 
was killed, was himſelf flain by the ſer- 
rants of Milo, to avenge, as — thought, 
the death of their maſter. Here ſeems to 
be all the requiſites proper to make this 
account credible. , Clodius's open and a- 
rowed hatred of Milo, which proceded ſo 
far as to threaten his life, the time of his 
laving Rome, the convenience of the place, 
his habit and company fo different from 
thoſe-of Milo, joined with his known cha- 
der of a moſt profligate and audacious 
wretch, could not but render it very pro- 
bable, that he had formed that deſign to 
uy Milo. And which of them began the 
4d attack, 
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attack, might very reaſonably be credited 
from the advanced ground, on which Clo. 
dius and his men were placed; the death 
of Milo's coachman at the begining of the 
combat; the ſkirmiſh - afterwards at the 
chariot ;| and the reaſon of Clodius's own 
death at laſt, which does not appear to 
have' been intended, till he had given out 


that Milo was killed. It would be eaſy 


to ſhew, that all the other properties of a 
fine narration are likewiſe to be found in 
this. But that could not be done with- 
out tranſcribing the whole ; which would 
be too long to recite here, and therefore! 
can only refer to it as ſuch, Upon the au- 
thority of Quintilian. 

Bur a diſtinct and ſeparate narration is 


not always neceſſary in any kind of dif- 


courſe. For if the matter was well known 
before, a ſet and formal narrative will be 
tedious to the hearers. Or if one party 
has done it already, it is needleſs for the 
other to repeat it. But there are three 
occaſions eſpecially, in which it may ſeem 
very requiſite ; when it will bring light to 
the ſubject, when different accounts have 
already been given out concerning it, ot 
when it has been miſrepreſented by the 
adverſe. party. If the point in controveriy 
f be 
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be of a dubious nature, or not ſufficiently LECT: 


known to the hearers, a diſtinct account — ar 


of the matter, with the particular eireum- 
ſunces attending it, muſt be very ſervice- 
tle, in order to let them into à true ſtate 
ef the caſe, and inable them to judge of 
it with greater certainty, At the time of 
the Mithridatic war, Pompey had ſo large 
1 hare in the adminiſtration of affairs, and 
his power was ſo great, that ſome good 
freinds to the conſtitution began to grow 
uneaſy at it. And therefore had not Ci- 
eero firſt repreſented the greatneſs and dan- 
ger of that war, and the neceſſity of com- 
niting it to Pompey, as the only general 
then equal to fo important a truſt; it 
would have been very difficult for him to 
prevail with the Roman people to make 
choice of him. And in the cafe of Milo 
o many ſtories had been raiſed, and ſuch 
different relations induſtriouſly divulged by 
the freinds of Clodius concerning that ac- 
tion; that Cicero could not but think it 
neceflary to obviate them, by ſo large and 
particular a narrative of the fact. More- 
over, where the oppoſite party has ſet the 
matter in a falſe light by ſome artful and 
iidious turn, or loaded it with any odious 
W it ſeems no leſs neceſſary 


that 
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LECT. that endeavours ſhould be uſed to remove 
a ill impreſſions, which otherwiſe might 
remain upon the minds of the hearers, yo 
a different and more , favorable repreſenta- 
tion. And if any thing can be fixed upon 
to make the contrary account appear ab- 
ſurd or incredible, it ought particularly 
to be remarked. Thus Cicero in his de- 
fence of Sextus Roſcius, ſhews that he was 
many miles diſtant from Rome, at the 
time he was charged to have killed his 
father there. Now, ſais he, while Sextus 
Roſcrus was at Ameria, and this Titus Ro- 
ſcius [his accuſer] at Rome, Sextus Roſcius 
[the father] was Killed at the baths on mount 
Palatine, returning from ſupper. Fron 
whence'T hope there can be no doubt, 'whi 

ought to be \ſuſpetted of the murder. And 

was not the thing plain of itſelſ, there u 
this- further fuſpicion to fix it upon the pro- 
fecutor, that after the fact was committed, 
one Manlius Glaucia, an obſcure fellow, tht 
Freedman, client, and familian f this Titus 
Rgſcius, firſt carried the actoumt of it to 
Ameria, not to the fon of the deceaſed, but 
to the houſe of Titus Capito bis enemy. And 
the fact being done in the evening, this mef- 
enger arrived at Ameria by. break of day, 


mg rode fifty fox miles in a chasſe in ten 


hours 
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hours by night, to carry this acceptable ne uus. I. 1 8 
With more to the ſame purpoſe. But 
what I bring it for is to ſhew the uſe, Cb. 7. 
which Cicero makes of this narration, for 
retorting the crime upon the proſecutors. 

Bur the orator ſhould be very careful 

in conducting this part, to avoid every 

thing which may prejudice the cauſe he 
eſpouſes. Falſehood and a miſrepreſenta- 

tion of facts are not to be juſtified; but no 

one is obliged to ſay thoſe things, which 
may hurt himſelf. I ſhall juſt mention 

one inſtance of this from Cicero, where 

he has ſhewn great {kill in this reſpect, in 
pleading before Caeſar, for the pardon of 
Ligarius, who had joined with Pompey in 

the civil war. For Ligarius having been 
repreſented by the adverſe party as an ene- 

my. to Caeſar, and ſo eſteemed by Caefar 
himſelf ; Cicero very artfully endeavours 

in his narration to take off the force of 

this charge, by ſhewing, that when the 

ar firſt broke out, he refuſed to ingage in 

it, which he would not have done, had he 

borne any perſonal hatred to Caeſar, Quin- 

tu Ligarius, fais he, before there was any 
ſuſuicion- of a war, went into Africa as a 

gabe to the proconſul Caius Confidins, in 
_ . he fo approved bimfelf; both to 

I the 
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LECT. te Roman citizens and alli, that whej 


Umm Confidius left the province, the inhabitant; 
world not be ſatisfied he ſhould leave the gy. 
vernment in the hands. of any other per ſon. 
Therefare- Quintus Ligarius baving excuſed 
himſelf in vain fon ſome time, accepted of the 
government, againſ} his will, -20hich he þ 
managed during the peace, that both the citi- 
zent and allies were greatly pleaſed with his 
integrity and juſtice., i The war broke out on 
a ſudden, which ale in Africa did not bear, 

of, till it was begun; but upon tbe news. of 

it, partly thro incon/iderate haſte, and part 

from blind fear, they locked-out for a leader, 

frft for their own ſafety, and then as they 

were affected; when Ligarius thinking of 

home, and deſirous to return to bis freinds, 

| would not be prevailed on to ingage in any 
affairs. In the mean time, Publius Accius 
| Varus, the pretor, who was formerly gover- 
nor of Africa, coming to Utica, recourſe was 
immediately had to him, who very eagerly 

took upon himſeif the government. If that 

can be called a government, which was con- 

fered on a private man, by the clamor of the 
ignorant multitude, without any public au- 
tbority. Ligarius therefore, who endeavoured 

to avoid every thing of that kind, ceaſed to 

= Cop. 1. aft ſoon after the arrival of Varus *. Here 
As Cicero 
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Cicero ends his narrative. For tho Liga- ECT. 
rius afterwards joined with Pompey's patty; Lyne 
nothing more than what many others had 

done, whom Caeſar had already pardoned, 

could have ſerved only to increaſe his diſ- 

pleaſure againſt him. And therefore he 
doubtleſs ſhewed great ſkill in ſo managing 
his account, as to take off the main force 
of the accuſation, and by that means make 
way for his pardon, which he accardingly 
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LECT, N — jun whe regular Ufcourſs;. the 
A x ſpeaker's; inteftion is to prove or illu- 


rate: ſomething. And when he lais down 
the ſuhject, upon which he deſigns to treat, 
ima diſtinct and expreſs manher, this is 
called the Propofition. . But as I ſheyed 
before concerning the Introdut#iong that it 
is the laſt thing, which comes- under the 
conſideration of the orator, tho it be fir 
See pronounced; ſo the propoſition is what 
Le2. XIl. firſt imploys his thoughts, altho it uſually 
follows both the introduction and narration 
in the order of the diſcourſe. For this is 
the baſis and foundation of his whole de- 
fign, and his main view is to ſupport and 
maintain it thro his whole oration. It 1 
therefore neceſſary, in the firſt place, that 
this be duly weighed, and repreſented to 
his mind in all the different views, in which 
be can, place it; that he well conſider the 
nature of it, the ſeveral parts of which it 
conſiſts, and the particular force of each 
part. By this means he will be the better 
inabled to offer ſuch arguments, as may be 


prope 
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ptoper in its defence; and to refute any + © T- 
objections, which may be brought againſt Cy 
it. For, as it ſometimes happens, that 
perſons, by wanting a command of lan- 
guage, are at a loſs to convey their thoughts 
to others, even of ſuch things, whereof they 
themſelves have very right ſentiments ; fo 
it muſt be much more difficult for any one 
to demonſtrate that clearly to another, of 
which he has only a confuſed and imper- 
ſect notion himſelf. And therefore Iſo- 
crates ſais: I have been uſed to tell my 
bearers, that they ought firſt to conſider, how 
| the ſubject and each part of it is to be trea- 
ted; and when that has been duly weighed 
and examined, then to think of arguments, 
and a proper dreſs to ſupport and recommend 
it, that it may anſwer the end we propoſe by 
tu. This was certainly very good advice, % 6. 
for unleſs the ſpeaker be maſter of his %% C. 
ſubject, and every branch of it, the moſt 
he can hope to do, is to entertain his hea- 
rers with fine language, and a florid ha- 
ſangue, not much to the purpoſe. 
ORAT ORS uſe ſeveral ways in laying 
down the ſubject of their diſcourſes. Some- 
times they do it in one general propo- 
tion, We have an inſtance of this in 
Cicero s ſpeech to the ſenate, the day after 
Vor. I. P Caeſar 
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* * Caeſar was killed (as it is given us by 
Dion Caſſius ) in which his deſign was to 
e perſuade them to peace and unanimity. 
— "This, ſais he, being the ftate of our affairs, 
See alſo I think it neceſſary that we lay afide all the 
* diſcord and enmity, which have been amo 
Tom. i. Us, and return again to our former peace 
1 pt and agreement. And then he procedes to 

de offer his reaſons for this advice. 
Ar other times, to give a clearer and 

more diſtin& view of their diſcourſe, they 
fubjoin to the propoſition the general head 

of argument, by which they endeavour to 
fupport it. This method Cicero uſes in 

his ſeventh Philippic, where he ſais: I wh 
Have always commended and adviſed to peace, 

am againſt a peace with Mark Antony. But 
why am I averſe to peace? | Becauſe it i 

, baſe, becauſe it is dangerous, and becauſe i 

rs impracticable. And I beſeech yon to hear 

.me with your uſual candor, while I make out 
theſe three things *. 
Bur when the ſubject relates to ſeveral 

different things, which require each oi I 
them to be ſeparately laid down in diſtinct 
propoſitions, it is called a Partition. Th 
ſome have made two kinds of Partitim 
one of which they call Separation, and the 
other Enumeration. By the former of * 

"LOI . the 
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the orator ſhews in what he agrees with L Hens 
his adverſary, and wherein he differs from ways 
him. So in the caſe I formerly mentioned, 
of a perſon accuſed of ſacrilege for ſtealing 
private money out of 4 temple; he Who 
pleads for the defendant ſais: He 9wns the 
fatt; but it being private money, the point 
in queſtion is, whether this be ſacrilege " See _ 
And in the cauſe of Milo, Cicero ſpeaking 5 
of Clodius ſais : The point which now comes 
before the court, 1s not, whether he war 
killed, ar not, that we confeſs ; but whether 


C juſtly-or: unjuſtly . Now in reality here 18 * Cap. 11. 


no partition, ſince the former branch of 
the propoſition is what is agreed upon, 
and given up; and conſequently it is only 
the latter, that remains to be diſputed. 


It is called Enumeration, when the orator 


acquaints his hearers with the ſeveral parts 
of his diſcourſe, upon which he defigns to 
treat. And this alone properly ſpeaking 
8 a Partition. Thus Cicero ftates his plea 
in his defence of Muraena : I perceive the 
accuſation conſiſis of three parts: the firſt 
reſpetts. the conduct of bis life; the ſecond 
lit dignity ; and the third contains a charge 
of bribery 3, But as it is frequent with, c. g. 
him in every part of his diſcourſe, not | 


barely to.inform his hearers, but likewiſe 


F 2 to 
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LECT, to endeavour ſo to influence their minds, 
Vas may beſt anſwer his deſign ; 3\ ſometimes 

he diſcovers a peculiar air of modeſty in di. 
viding and laying.down the ſeveral branches 
of his ſubject. For by this means, while 
he ſeems as it were diſtruſtful' of himſelf, 
and to appeal to them for the equity of 
his procedings; he artfully removes al 
ſuſpicion of deſign to ſuppreſs any thing, 
which might make againſt himſelf ; or to 
advance what was improper. , In his d. 
Fence of Sextus Roſcius, he thus beſpeak; 
the judges : As far as I am able to perceny, 
there are three things, which, make againf 
Naoſcius; the crime be 1s charged with, th 
boldneſs, and the power of his adverſaries. 
And of. each of theſe I think it will be proper 
for me to ſpeak, tho not in the ſame manner: 
for the ſinſt belongs ta my province, the other 
two the Roman people have injoined upon 
you I muſt clear bim f tbe crime; and it 
-will depend on you to check the inſolence, and 
break the. pernicious and inſufferable power 
* Cap. 13. of thoſe men, as ſoon as poſſible *. But elſe- 
where, when he thinks it for his purpoſe, 
he takes the contrary method, and ad- 
.  -drefles either his — the judges, o 
the whole audience with that frankneſ, 


as if he was — aſſured of his cauſe. 
1 a We 
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We have a remarkable inſtance of this in LECT. 


his dnce of Quintius, where he fais : 7 2 


will-do' what I have always obſerved you to 

2 Hyrtenfius, I will divide my whole cauſe 

into certain parts. You always do this, be- 
ane you always can do it; I ſhall do it in 
this caſe, becauſe I think I can. What na- 
ture inables you tv do at all times, that my 
tauſe ables me to do at preſent. T ſhall 


preſcribe to myſelf certain bounds and limits, 
which cannot excede, if I would: that I © 


myſelf may be at a certainty. what to ſpeak 
to; and you, what to anſwer ; and you liłe- 
| wife, Carus Aquilius, may be appriſed before 
hand,” what” you are to hear. We deny, 
derts Nevins, that you was admitted to the 


poſſeſſion of the eftate of Publius Quintius by 
the pretor's edict. This is what we have 


ingaged- to- conteſt with you." And firſt, I 
ſhall ſbe cv, that you had no juſt cauſe to deſire 
the pretor would admit you to the poſſeſſion 


of the eftate f Publius Quintius ; then, that 
you "could not poſſeſs it by" the edict; and 
laftly, that you did not fo poſſeſs it. And I 
beſeech you, Caius Aquilius, and the reſt of 
the judges, that you would be careful to re- 
member what I have promiſed; for by this 
means you will better underſtand what J ſay, 
wah more \eafily prevent me from exceding 


fy 3 thoſe 
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L, EY thoſe bounds I have marked out for myſetf. 
I deny that he had any foundation to ſolicit 
far poſſeſſion: I deny that he could have poſe 
feſfteon by the edit: and [ deny that be had 
poſſeſſion by it. And when I have: proved 

3 Cap. 10. theſe three things, I ſhall conclude *, That 
air of aſſurance, which Cicero here diſco- 
vers in ſtating the caſes, and his addreſſing 
in fo frank a manner, both to his antago- 
niſt, and the judges, was doubtleſs deſigned 
to intimidate the one, and induce the other 

to a fayorable opinion of what he 0 

to ſay. 

THERE are three things requiſite in a 
good Partition; that it be ſbort, complete, 

and conſiſt but of a few members. * 


A PARTITION is ſaid to be bart, when I 


each propoſition contains in it nothing 
more, than what is necęſſary. So that the 
brevity here required is different from that 
of a narration ; for that conſiſts cheitly in 
things, this in words. And, as Quintilian 
juſtly obſeryes, breyity ſeems very proper 
here, where the orator does not ſhew what 
he is then ſpeaking of, but what he deſign: 

+ Irft orat. fo diſcourſe upon *, 

qa AGAIN, it ought to be complete and 

perfect, And for this end, care mult be 


taken to omit no negeflary part in the enu- 


meration. | By7 


T_T 
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Bur however there ſhould be as few LE Cr. 
den as is conſiſtent with the nature of 4 
the ſubject. The antient rhetoricians pre- 
cribe three or four at the moſt. And I 
do not remember that Cicero ever excedes 
that number. But it is certain, the fewer 
they are, the better, provided nothing ne- 
ceſſary be omitted. For as it is the deſign 
of the partition to give the hearers a ſum- 
mary vie w of the ſeveral things, on which 
the orator propoſes to treat, which they 
may carry in their minds thro the 8 1 
diſcourſe; the fewer they are, the better 
they will be able to retain them, and too 
large a number is apt to introduce that 
confuſion, which portion is deſigned to 
prevent. e 37587 
I nave been hitherto ſpeaking only 
of, thoſe heads, .into which the ſubject, or 
general argument of the diſcourſe, is at 
1 firſt divided. For it is ſometimes conve- 
n MW ent to divide theſe again, or at leaſt 
„ WY ſome, of them, into ſeyeral parts or mem- 
bers. And when this happens, it is beſt 
KY done, as the ſpeaker comes to each of 
them, in the order at firſt laid down; by 
nd which means, the memory of the hearers 
be will be leſs burdened, than, by. a multi- 
5 une of particulars at one and the fame 


wll P 4 time. 
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Ir time. Thus Cicero in his oration for the 
S Manas law, compriſes what he deſigns 

to ſay, under three general heads. Pirf, 
fais he, I. ha ſpeak f the nature of the 
tar, then of its greatneſs,” and laftly, about 
the choice of a general. And when be 
comes to the firſt of theſe, he divides it 
Again into four branches; and ſhews, hom 
much rhe glory of the Romans, the ſaftty if 
heir allies; their 5 revenues, and th 
Jortuner of many of their citizens, were al 
' Cop. 2. runter i that b i. Tlie ſecond head, 
In which he conſiders the greatneſs of the 
War; his no divifion.* But when he comes 
to the third head, concerning the choice 
of 4 general, he divides that like wiſe into 
four parts, and ſhews, that ſo many virtue 
aft neceffary in a'confiimmate general, fuch | 
an bne ds Was proper to have the manage. 
ment of that war, namely: Mull in hrilitary 
* Cap. 11. Mira, conrage, authority; und five *, al 
Which h&artribates't& Pompey: And this 
Is tlie ſcheme öf that” Celebrated bration. 
But in budkfng the Paftitibn, it is of -grea 
*fervice ſo to qiſpoſe the ſeberal parts, thit 
they tay appear to“ Have a natural depen- 
ckaflck upon each ötcher. For,” as by this 
Means, what goes Before Will give Hght to 
tat Wicht follows ; ſö, on the ötlter hand, 

515 3 | 
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it will (receive: ſtrength and ſupport from I LO: 
it. And the ſeveral heads onght to be 


treated on in the ſame order, wherein they 
were at firſt laid down, from which the 
hearers form to themſelves a ae er 
diſcourſe, - 

As. the properties 1 3 art 
neceſſary to a good partition, ſo whatever 
is contrary to them, muſt be a fault. But 
there are likewiſe ſome other miſtakes in- 
eident to a partition, which : ought to be 
woided. And firſt, care ſhould be taken 
not to inſert any thing ſuperfluous. And 
[ therefore, as Quintilian informs us, ſome 
have blamed Cicero's partition in his de- 
fence-of Cluentius on this account. Clu- 
entius had formerly proſecuted his father 
in law for a deſign to poiſon him, and got 
him convicted. But afterwards lay under 
the reproach of having bribed — of che 
judges in that proſecution. And being 
nom himſelf proſecuted upon a like charge 
of poiſon, Cicero thought it requiſite to 
clear him of the former fcandal. And 
this he propoſes to do under three heads, 

by ſhewing,. that no one iwas ever proſecuted 
«upon better evidence than bis father in lau; 
that ſome f bis accomplices had been con- 
vice before bim; and that he had bribed 
|. 7he 
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be Judges, and not Gluentius *. Now if 
tis laſt head could be proved, the two 
c. s. former were thought by ſome to be ſuper. 


fluous. But Cicero had doubtleſs his rea. 
ſons to inſiſt on them at that time, tho 
they might not be ſo obvious afterwards, 
Again, it is wrong to mix things of a diſ. 
ferent order. As if a perſon: ſhoyld fay; 
My dgſign is to treat of virtue, juſtice, and 
temperance. For juſtice and temperance 
are two particular virtues, and therefore 
ought not to be placed in the ſame order 
with virtue in general. But further, ſome 
divide their ſubject into two parts; and 
propoſe to treat upon it cgatively and puj- 
rively; by ſhewing firſt what it is not, and 
then what it is. But while they are im- 
ployed to prove what it is not, they are 
not properly treating upon that, but ſome- 
thing elſe; Which ſeems as irregular, as 
it is unneceſſary. For he who proves what 
2 thing is, does at the ſame time ſhew 
what it is not. However in facts there 1; 
a fort of diviſion by affirmation and nega- 
tion, which may ſometimes be conveniently 
uſed. As if a perſon, charged with killing 
another, ſhould thus ſtate his defence: J 
bad done rigbt i I had killed him, but I did 
not kill bim. Here indeed, if the latter 
V8 | can 
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can” be” plainly made to appear, it may LN. 
ſeem needleſs to inſiſt upon the former. 
But if that cannot be ſo fully proved, but | 
there may be room left for ſuſpicion, it 
may be proper to make uſe of both: for 
al perſons do not fee things in the ſame. 
hght, and he Who beleives the fact, may 
lkewiſe think it juſt; while he who 
thinks it unjuſt, may not beleive it, but 

tather ſuppoſe, had it really been com- 
mitted by the party, he would not have 
denied it, ſince he looked upon it as de- 
fenſible. And this method of proceding 
| Quintiliat compares to a cuſtom often 
uſed in traffic, when perſons make a large 
demand at firſt, in order to gain a reaſo- 
nable price . Cicero uſes this way of . erat. 
reaſoning, in his defence of Milo, but in the. 
gontrary order, that is, he firſt anſwers the 
charge, and then juſtifies the fact, upon 
at WF ther ſuppoſition that the charge was true. 
V Wl For he proves firſt, that Clodius was the 
| aggreſſor , and not Milo, as the contrary | 
party had aſſerted ; and then to give the- cap. 12. 
greater advantage to his cauſe, he procedes 
to/ſhew, that if Milo had been the ag- 
gteſſor, it would however have been a glo- 
nous action to take off ſuch an abandoned 
wretgh, who was not only a common ene- 
. my 
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my to mankind, but had ee fen 


——threaned his life, Nite: 1 do, 


A 600D and juſt partition is insel 
with conſiderable — For it gives 
both: light and ornament” to a diſeoutſe. 
And it is alſo a great releif to the hearers, 
who, by means of theſe ſtops and reſts, 
as I may call them, are much better in- 
abled to keep pace with the ſpeaker with- 
out confuſion, and by caſting their thoughts 
either way, from what has been fad, both 
know, and are prepared for what is to 
follow. And as perſons in travelling a 
road; with which they are acquainted, go 
on with greater pleafure and leſs fatigue, 
becauſe they know how far it is to their 
journeys end; ſo to be apprifed of the 
(ſpeaker's: deſign, and the ſeveral: parts of 
his diſcourſe, which he propoſes to treat 
on, contributes very much to releive the 
hearer, and keep up his attention. This 
muſt appear very evident to all, who con- 
ſider how difficult it is to attend long and 
cloſely to one thing, : eſpecially when we 
do not know how long it may be, before 
we are like to be releaſed. Whereas, when 
we are before hand acquainted with the 

ſcheme, and the ſpeaker procedes regu- 
larly from one thing to another, opportu- 
18 nity 
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nity is given to eaſe the mind, by relaxing LECT. 
the attention, and recalling it __ when . 
neceſſary. 1/4 

Bur ſome orations, eſpecially af. aha de- 
mon/trative kind, do not require any par- 
ticular propoſition, being, as I obſerved an 
my laſt diſcourſe, little more than a con- 
tinued narrative or illuſtration of the ſub- 
ject. Of this ſort is that of Cicero, in 
which he returns thanks to Caeſar, in the 
name of the ſenate, for pardoning Mar- 
cellus; and his invective againſt Piſo; as 
likewiſe Pliny's panegyric in praiſe of the 
emperor Trajan. Not but that ſuch diſ- 
courſes are diſpoſed in a regular order, and 
under proper heads, - tho they are not laid 
down at firſt in diftin& propoſitions. Thus 
Cicero, in his eratwn for Marcellus, firſt 
commends the clemency of Caeſar, and 
then removes his ſuſpicions of any deſigns 
formed againſt him. And the mve&rve 
againſt Piſo likewiſe contains two parts, 
his public and private views; as Pliny's 
panegyric does the public and private vir- 
tues of Trajan, which he there highly ex- 
tols. Beſides, as Quintilian obſerves , ora- V.. orar. 
tors ſometimes avoid laying down any di-“ 1 * 
rect propoſition, when the cheif thing they 
have in view, may be diſagreable to thoſe, 

T4 to 


male uſe of 1 It. 


* — 


1 2 to whom they addreſs; for which reaſoj 
they take them off from attending to it, 


till they have firſt prepared them for it, by 
offering ſomething elſe, which, when proved, 
the other may with leſs difficulty be ad- 
mited. Cicero makes uſe of this art in his 


defence of Ligarius, where his cheif deſign 


was to perſuade Caeſar, that Ligarius had 


not acted againſt him in the late war from 


any perſonal enmity. However he does 
not directly undertake the proof of this 
which he was ſenſible, would have been an 


ungrateful ſubject; but endeavours to con- 


vince him of it as a neceſſary conſequence 


of his conduct at that time, as was ſhewn 


more at large in my laſt diſcourſe. Again, 


at other times orators omit ſomething in 
their partition, which, they deſign in a par- 
ticular manner to impreſs upon their hea- 
rers, and afterwards introduce it, by ſaying: 


But I muſt not omit, or 1 muſt by no means 


forget: or ſome ſuch expreſſion, that may 


excite their regard and cloſer attention to 
itz which will be the more eaſily gained, 
by the ſudden and unexpected manner ot 
propoſing it. But as this does not often 


happen, it muſt be left to the prudence ef 


the ſpeaker, when it my be proper to 
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(LECTURE xv. 
of Confirmation” by Syllogi/m and' En- 
nne. | 


HE orator having e bis LECT. 
1 heaters in the Propofition with the 
fdject, on which he deſigns to diſcourſe, 

uſually  procedes either to prove or illu- 

ſtrate, what he has there laid down. For 

ſome diſcourſes require nothing more than 
an inlargement or illuſtration, to ſet them 

in a proper light, and recommend them 

to the hearers. For which reaſon likewiſe 

they have often no diſtinct propoſition, as 

was obſerved in my laſt lecture. But where 
arguments are brought in defence of the 
ſubject, this is properly Confirmation. For, 
Cicero defines it, Confirmation is that, 

which gives proof, authority and ſupport to 

s cauſe by reaſoning *. And for this end, De e- 
if any thing in the propoſition ſeems ob- /; 
ſcure, or liable to be miſunderſtood, the c. 24. 
orator firſt takes care to explain it, and 

then goes on to offer ſuch arguments for 

the proof of it, and repreſent them in ſuch 

a light, as may be moſt proper to gain the 

aſſent of his hearers. But we muſt di- 

5 2 ſtinguiſh 
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x See 


Leg. V. 


as more plain and diſtinct. 


"if ie ai 


LECT. ſtinguiſh here between the Arguments them. 
XV. 

Wynn) ſelves, and Argumentation, or the various 

ways of -xeaſoning from them. Tho in 


common ſpeech, the word Argument i 
often uſed for both. But Arguments, in 
the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, are the medium, 


by which other things are proved, and be- 
long to Invention, which as I have for- 
merly ſhewn, directs to the ſeveral topics 
or heads, from whence they may be taken! 


Mv preſent buſineſs therefore is to treat 


of Argumentation, or the ſeveral forms and 
methods of reaſoning made uſe of by ora- 
tors. For there are different ways of rea- 
' ſoning ſuited. to different arts. The ma- 


thematician treats his ſubject after another 
manner than the. logician, and. the orator 


in a method different from them both. 
Now as to theſe forms of reaſoning uſed 


by orators, the Greek writers make them 
four; Sy/logiſm, Entlymem, Indufion, and 
Example. But Cicero reduces them to 
two, which he calls Ratiocination and In- 
auction; comprizing both Sy/logi/m and En- 
thymem under Ratiocination, and Example 


under Induction: fo that the difference lies 


cheifly in-their manner of dividing them. 
I ſhall follow the diviſion of the Greeks, 


A 
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"N'sYLUOGTSM" then (for J ſhall begin L ECT: 
with that) is a form of reaſoning, which 
confiſts of three propoſitions; the laſt of | 
which" is deduced from the two former: 
The firſt of theſe is called the major gro- 
Merion, or, for brevity, the Maſor the | 
ſeond;” the minor Propoſition, or | Minor 
and the third, the Concluſon. But as the 
ut is oppoſed to the other two jointly, 
they are called the Premiſes, and this the 
Concluſion. - So we may reduce Cicero's 
d argurnent, by which he endeavours to 
+ WF prove; that Clodius aſſaulted Milo, and 
3- WF 10t- Milo Clodius; to a Hog in this 
* manner: | 


el He war the aggreſbor, whoſe advantage 24 


— — — — ä ⁵ .li 2 —— — 
- 
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rar 70 Kill the otbenr. 

h. Bur it was the advantage of Chdins to 
ed Eil Milo, and not Milo's to Kill him. 

m * berefore Clodius was the aggreſſor, or 

nd > be aſſaulted Milo. 


to the thing to be proved was, that! Clodius 
u- :faulted Milo, which therefore comes in 
- wle concluſion: and the argument, by which 
ple t is proved, is taken from the head of 
ies I profit! or advantage. Thus the logician 
m. would treat this argument, and if either 
ks, of the premiſes was queſtioned, he would 

Bf pport it with another ſyllogiſm. But 
A Vor. I. * 5 this 
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LECT: this ſhort and dry way of reaſoning does 
— at all ſuit che orator, who, not only 


1 De in- 


c. 37. 


for variety changes the order of the parts, 
begining ſometimes with the minor, and 
at other times with the eoncluſion, and 
ending with the majot; but likewiſe cloaths 
each part with ſuch ornaments of expre(- 
ſion, as are proper to inliven the ſubjed. 
and render it more agreable and enter- 
taining. And he frequently ſubjoins, either 
to the major propoſition, or minor, and 
ſometimes to both, one or more arguments 
to ſupport them; and perhaps others to 
confirm or illuſtrate them, as he thinks it 
requiſite. Therefore as a logical ſyllogiſm 
conſiſts of three parts or propoſitions, a 
rhetorical ſyllogiſm frequently contains 
four, and many times five parts. And Ci- 


. cero. reckons this laſt the moſt complete 


ent. Lib. i. 


But all that is ſaid in confirmation of either 
of the premiſes, is accounted but as one 
part. This will appear more evident by 
examples: and therefore I ſhall endeavour 
to explain it by an inſtance or two from 
Cicero... By a ſhort fyllogiſm then he thus 


proves, that the Carthaginians were not to 


be truſted: Thy/e who have often deceived 
ui, y violating their engagements, ought na 
fo te tried For if we receive any damagi 


o 
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by their treachery, we can blame nn Lody LE * 
: but ourſelves. But the Carthaginians gave as 
4 often Jo deceived ur. Therefore it is ads, 
neſs to truſt them *. Here the major pro- bog 
4 roſition is ſupported by a reaſon. | The 29. 7 
minor needed none; becauſe the treachery 
5 of the Carthuginians was well known. S0 
: that this ſyllogiſm conſiſts of four parts. 
1 But by a ſyllogiſm of five parts he proves 
1 omewhat more largely and elegantly, that 
4 the world is under the direction of a wiſe 
\ MW gpy4eaor: The major is this: Theſe things 
o ee beter governed, which are under the 
1 eckion of viſdlom, tham theſe whith ure 
. Wl This he proves by ſeveral inſtances : 


A houſs managed with prudence has every 
thing in berter or der, and more tonvenient, 
then that which is under no regulation. An 
n commanded by a wife and failful ge- 
dera, ts in all reſpecłs better governed, than 
fh which has a foo! br a madman at the 

bead of it. And the hike is to be faid of 4 
ſhip, w0hich- performs her courſe beſt under 
the direction of a feilful pilor, Then he 
provedes to the minor thus: But nothing 
1 better governed rhan tht unverſe; Which 
he proves in this manner: The ring and 
ſeting of the heavenly bodies Reep d certain 
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LECT. determined order; and the ſeveral eaſons of 
— che year do not only neceſſarily return in the 
Juame mamner, but are ſuited to the advan- 

| tage of the whole ;' nor did the' viciſſitudes 

of night- and day ever yet become prejudicial, 

by altering their courſe. From all which 

he concludes, That the world muſt be under 

De in. the direction of a wiſe governor *. In both 
ray rags theſe examples, the regular al. of the 
parts is obſerved. I ſhall therefore produce 
another, in which the order is directly con- 

trary; for begining with the concluſion, 

he procedes next to the minor propoſition, 

and ſo ends with the major. This method 

is not uncommon with Cicero, but the 
example I ſhall fix on, is in his defence of 
Coelius. His deſign is to prove that Coelius 

had not led a looſe and vicious life, with 
which his enemies had charged him. And 
this he does, by ſhewing he had cloſely 
followed his ſtudies, and was a good ora- 
tor. This' may probably at firſt ſight ap- 
pear but a weak argument; tho to him 
who conſiders, what Cicero every where 
1 0 neceflary to gain that character, it 
ay perhaps be thought otherwiſe. The 
ſenk: of what he ſais here may be reduced 

to this {yllogiſm. 


Thiſ 
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' Thoſe who have purſued the ftudy of. afra- LRC T. 
tory, ſo as to excel in it, cannot have — 


led a logſeè and vicious life. 
' But Coelius has done this. wy 
Therefore his enemies charge him wrong- 


fully, 


But let us Meds Cicero himſelf: He be- 


gins, as I ſaid, with the concluſion, thus : 
Coelius is not chargeable with profuſeneſs, 
extravagancy, contratting of debts, or in- 
temperance, a vice which age is ſo far from 
abating, that it rather increaſes it. Nay, 
be never ingaged in amours, and thoſe plea- 
fures -of youth, as they are called, which are 
ſoon thrown off, as reaſon prevails. Then 
he procedes to the minor, and ſhews from 


the effects, that Coelius had cloſely ap- 


plied himſelf to the beſt arts, by which he 
means thoſe neceſſary for an orator : 2 
have now heard him make his own defence, 
and you formerly heard him ingaged in a 
proſecution (I ſpeak this to vindicate, nat to 
applaud him you could not but perceive his 
manner of ſpeaking, his ability, his good ſenſe, 
and command of language. Nor did he only 
diſcover a good genius, which will oftentimes 
dh much of itſelf, when it is not improved by 
induſtry; but what he ſaid (if my affefion 
for him did nat bias my judgement ) appeared 

Q 3 to 
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LE, OT. to he the ge of learning, application, and 

Wav ud). And then he comes to the major : 
But be affured, that thoſe vices charged upon 
Coelius, and the ftudles upon which I am now 
diſcourſe g: cannot meet in the fame perſon. 
For it is not poſſible that a mind diſturbed by 
arb irregular paſſions,” ſhould bt able to go 
thro what we orators do, I do not mean 
only in ſpeabing, but even in thinking. And 
this he proves by an argument taken from 
the ſcarcity of good orators. Car any other 
reaſon be imagined, why fo few, both now, 
and at all times, have ingaged m- this pro- 
vince, when the rewards of eloquence are þ 
magnificent, and it is attended with fo great 
delight, applauſe, glory, and honor? All plea- 
ſures muſt be neglected; diverſions, recrea- 
tons, and entertuiuments omitted; and even 
the converſation of all our fremds muſt in a 
manner be laid afide. This it is «which deters 
perſons from the labar and fiudy of oratory ; 

127. 19 rot their want of genius, or education 
But ſometimes, as J hinted above, ſeveral 
arguments, and thoſe of a different kind, 
are brought to ſupport each propoſition, 
which draw out the ſyllogiſm to a great 
length. Nay ſometimes a whole difcourſe 
ſhall be formed upon one principal fyllo- 
giſm. It is 3 1 to obſerve, 
5 What 
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what the orator cheifly deſigns to prove L. 


and for 'what end every particular argu- N * ro 


ment is offeted ; and whether it be im- 
mediately' connected with either of the 
propoſitions, or with ſomething brought 
to ſupport them: for the propofitions may 
both be true, and the concluſion fairly 
deduced from them; tho ſome of the rea- 
ſons brought to ſupport them, conſidered 
ſeparately, appear weak and inconcluſive. 
For in popular diſcourſes, orators often 
interſperſe ſome things in the courſe of 
their reaſoning, which they know to be 
zyrcable to the ſentiments of their hea- 
ers, tho in theniſelves of leſs weight, and 
which they would hot offer upon other 
occaſions. + 

Bur orators do not often uſe complete 
ſllogiſms, but moſt commonly Enthymems, 
which make the ſecond kind of reaſoning, 
| propoſed to explain. Now an Enthymen 
is an imperfect ſyllogiſim, conſiſting of two 
parts; the Concluyfon, and one of the Pre- 
mſes, And in this kind of ſyllogidn, that 
propoſition is omitted, whether it be the 
major or minor, which is ſufficiently ma- 
nifeft of "itſelf, and may eaſily be ſupplied 
by the hearers. But the propoſition that 


is . is uſually called the Autecedent, 
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55 T. and the concluſion, the Conſeguent. So if 
che major of that ſyllogiſm be omitted, by 
which Cicero endeavours to prove, that 
Clodius aſſaulted Milo, it will make this 
Entoymen,s 1 
The. death, of Milo would Wei Fa an 
advantage to Clodius. | 
Therefore. Clodius was the, FP * 
Pe 11-3, or, therefore be gſaulted Milo . 
OO In like manner . that other ſyllogiſm above 
mentioned, by which he ſhews that the 
Carthaginians ought not to be truſted, by 
omitting the minor, may be reduced to the 
following Enthymem < _. . 
.. Thoſe who have often broke their faith, 
oug hit not to be truſted. 
For which reaſon the 22 
..... ought not to be truſted. _. 
Every one would readily ſupply the minor, 
ſince the perfidiouſneſs of the Carthagi- 
nians was known to a proverb. But it is 
reckoned à beauty in Enthymems, when 
they conſiſt of contrary parts : becauſe the 
turn of, them, i is. moſt acute and pungent, 
Such, ; is that. of Micipfa 1 in Salluſt : What 
ſtranger. will be faithful ta yolk who are alt 
Bell Jug. enemy. 70, Jour, Sreinds * 2 ? And [7 likewiſe 
+1% that of Cicero for Milo, ſpeaking of Clo- 
dius: You AM: 44 e of bis. death; 
as | 050% 
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whoſe hfe you would not reſtore, did you L. 1 . 
think it in your power-*, Orators manage 
Bnthymems in the ſame manner they do . 29 
fyllogiſms, that is, they invert the order 
of the parts, and confirm the propoſition 
one or more reaſons : and therefore 
a rhetorical Enthymem frequently conſiſts 
of three parts, as a ſyllogiſm does of five. 
Tho ſtrictly ſpeaking, a ſyllogiſm can con- 
fiſt of no more than three parts, and an 
Enthymem but of two; and the arguments 
brought to ſupport either of the propo- 
tions conſtitute ſo many new Entbymems, 
of which the part they are deſigned to 
prove is the concluſion. I will endeavour 
to_illuſtrate this by the following ex- 
ample: 
An honeſt man N 3 If under the 
higheſt obligations to his country. 
7 berefore be ſhould ſhun no danger 
to ſerve it. 
in this Enthymem the major is wanting, 
which would run thus: He who is under 
the: big heſt obligations to another, ſhould ſhun 
no danger in order to ſerve him. This laſt 
propoſition is founded upon the common 
principle of gratitude, which requires, that 
to the utmoſt of our power, a return ſhould 
be made in proportion to the kindneſs re- 
I ceived. 
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* 
LECT.eceived. And this being a maxim generally 
— allowed, it is omitted by the orator. But 


now this Ent hymem, conſiſting of the minor 
and concluſion, might be managed in ſome 
ſuch manner as this, begining with the 
concluſion : An honeft man ought to ſhun 1 
danger, but readily expoſe his life for the 
fafety and preſervation of his country. Then 
the reaſon for. this conduct might be added, 
which is the antecedent of the Ent hymen, 
or minor of the ſyllogifm : For he is ſen. 
fible, that his obligations to his country are jp 
many, and fo great, that he can never full 
reguite them. And this again might be 
confirmed by an enumeration of particulars: 
He looks upon himſe!, if indebted to his country 
for every thing he enjoys, for his freinds, re. 


lations, all the pleaſures of life, and even fir | 


life itſelf. Now the orator, as I have ſaid, 
calls this one Enthymem, tho in reality there 
are two. For the ſecond reaſon or argu- 
ment added to the firſt becomes the ante- 
cedent of a new Enthymem, of which the 
firſt reaſon is the conſequent. And if theſe 
two Enthymems were expreſſed ſeparately in 
the natural order. of the parts, the former 

would ſtand thus: Ar honeft man. think 
bimfelf under the higheſt obligations to bis 
coutitry. Therefore hz ought to ſhun' no dun- 
DATES ger 
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ter for its preſervation.” The latter Mus: ET: 


XV. 


1 honeſt man efteems hinſe! if indebted is Br —— 


country for bery thing he mjoys. Therefore 
he thinks he is under the bigbeſt obligations 
it, The fame thing might be proved in 
the like way of reaſoning, by arguments of 
; different kind. From compariſon thus: 
As it would be thought baſe and ungrateful 
ma ſor not to hazard himſelf for the pre- 


ſroation of his father ; an honeft man muſt 


rrtainly efteem it fo, when his country is in 
hanger. Or from an example in this man- 


| ner: An honeſt man in like circumflances 


would propoſe to himſelf the example of De- 
cur, who freely gave uf his life for the ſer- 
vice of bis country. He gave up his liſe in- 
bed, but did not loſe it; for he cannot be 


dad to have loft Bis life, who lives in immor- 


l bonor. And orators frequently intermix 
ſuch arguments to adorn and illuftrate their 
ubjet, with others taken from the nature 
nd circumſtances of things. And now, if 
we confider a little this method of reaſo- 
wing, we ſhall find it the moſt plain and 
aly imaginable. For when any propoſition 
8 laid down, and one or more reaſons ſub- 
fined to prove it, each reaſon joined with 
the propoſition makes a diſtinct Enthymem, 
o n the propofition is the concluſion. 

| Thus 
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LECT. Thus Gor in his ſeventh Philippic, lais 


XV. 


—— 


T Cap. 3. 


down this as the foundation of his diſcourſe, 
T hat he is againſt a peace with Mark Antony. 
For which he gives three reaſons : Becauſe 
it is baſe, becauſe it is dangerous, and becauſe 


it is impratticable *. Theſe ſeverally joined 


with the propoſition form three Enthymems, 
and upon each of theſe he diſcourſes ſepa- 
rately, which make up that oration. And 
this method is what perſons for the moſt 
part naturally fall into, who know nothing 
of the terms Syllogi/m or Enthymem. They 
advance ſomething, and think of a reaſon 
to prove it, and another perhaps to ſupport 
that, and ſo far as their invention will aſſiſt 
them, or they are maſters of language, they 
endeavour to ſet what they ſay in the plai- 


neſt light, give it the beſt dreſs, embellih | 


it with proper figures, and different turns 
of expreſſion, and, as they think convenient, 
illuſtrate it with ſimilitudes, compariſons, 
and the like ornaments, to render it moſt 
agreable, till they think what they have 
advanced ſufficiently proved. As this me- 
thod of arguing therefore is the moſt plain, 


caſy and natural; fo it is what is moſt 


commonly uſed in oratory. Whereas a 
ſtrict ſyllogiſtical way of diſcourſing is dry 
and jejune, cramps the mind, and does not 

admit 
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zimit of thoſe embelliſhments of language, L E'CT, 
which are à great advantage to the orator: Lv 


for which'reaſon he ſeldom uſes complete a 


fllogiſms, and when he does, it is with 
great latitude. However ſyllogiſtical rea- 
ſning is very uſeful; tho not in Popular 


liſcourſes : for every argument may be re- 


duced to a ſyllogiſm, and if it will not 
hold in that form, there is certainly ſome 
flaw in it, which by that means will moſt 
cafily be diſcovered. 

'T #AvE now gone thro the two firſt 
ways of reaſoning made uſe of by orators ; 
there are two others yet remaining, but 
theſe I mult defer to my next diſcourſe. 5 
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Of e, 4 Indu&tion and bunt. 


＋ \HAT. "hers; ate different ways of 
** realonings. ſuited to different arts, 
was ſhewn in my laſt diſcourſe, The 
forms made ue | of by orators are four; 
Syllogiſm, Enthymenm, Iudiction, and Ex- 
ample: the two firſt of which I then ex- 
plained, and ſhall now procede to conſider 
the other two, begining with Indu&ion. - 

No it is called Induct ian, when one 
thing. is infered from : ſeveral” others, by 
reaſon of the ſimilitude between them. 
And this way of reaſoning is often very 
uſeful in popular diſcourſes. For many 
perſons are ſooner moved by examples, and 
ſimilitudes, than by arguments taken from 
the nature of things. Every one either 
endeavours to think right, or at leaſt would 
be eſtecmed ſo to do. But it is often no 
eaſy matter to take in the force of an ar- 
gument, eſpecially for thoſe, who have not 
been accuſtomed to examine things cloſely, 
and y weigh them duly in their minds. And 
therefore when this cannot be done with- 


out ſome pain and uneaſineſs to the mind, 
al 
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til} it become habitual by practice; it is LE CT. 
not to be wondred at, if ſuch perſons are — 
beſt" pleaſed with that way of reaſoning, 
which they imagine they can form a 

ent of things with the greateſt eaſe 
ind facility. But tho inductions are made 
fom all kinds of ſimilitudes; yet thoſe 
aſually carry the greateſt force with them, 
which are drawn from like facts. Such is 
that of Cicero in his ration for tbe Mani- 
lan lat. For when ſome. perſons objected 
o Pompey's being intruſted with the Mi- 
thridatic war, as a thing not cuſtomary to 
| put ſuch an acceſſion of power into the 
hands of one man: Cicero removes that 
objetion, by producing ſeveral inſtances 
of the like nature, and particularly ſhews, 
that more new honors had already been 
confered on Pompey, than upon any other 
Roman citizen before him, which had all 
been employed to the advantage of the 
we 1 will not, ſais he, take notice that 
ery great wars, the Punic and Car- 
havnt, were both managed by one ge- 
ral; and two very powerful cities, which 
earned this empire moſt, Carthage and 
Numantia, both deſtroyed by the ſame Scipio. 
F will not obſerve, that both you and your 
" a thought fit to Parr the fafety of 
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L * the government alone in Caius Marius, and 
| kms that the fame perſon ſhould curry on the war of 
with Fugurtha, with the Cimbrians, and the e 
Teutont. 'You remember hom many new WM v 
powers have ulready been confered on Pompey; ¶ it 
which he then procedes to enumerate, and Wh cc 

from thence infers, that the objection of no- to 

velty was no juſt reaſon againſt his being in- of 

truſted with the conduct of that important WI P 
N war *. And as to other fimilitudes, it my m 
thus be ſhewn by Induction, that virtuos WH S! 
habits are gained and improved by prac- . 

tice: Bodily ſtrength is increaſed and con- iv 

firmed by daily exerciſe. All manual arts Wh 

are acquired by repeated trials and expei - 

ments. The liberal ſciences are alſo at- ® 

tained by conſtant ſtudy and application. ſt 

And in like manner the mind is formed to an 

virtue, and improved in it, by the con- th 
tinued practice of right actions. W 

Bor there is one particular form of n- * 

duction, called Sacratic; becauſe Socrates Ml & 

very frequently uſed that way of reaſo- W # 

ning. It procedes by ſeveral queſtions, WM 

which being ſeparately granted, the thing WW ® 
deſigned to be infered is afterwards put, W * 

which, by reaſon of its ſimilitude with the JW * 

ſeveral caſes allowed before, cannot be de- & 


nied. But this is a captious way of realo- I * 
| ning, N 
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ning. for while the reſpondent is not Aware l 97 


of What is deſigned to be infered, he is ED 
calily induced to make thoſe conceſſions, 

1b otherwiſe he would not. Beſides, 
it is not fo well ſuited to continued diſ- 
courſes; -as' to thoſe which are interlocu- 
tory; and therefore we meet with it 
oſteneſt in the Socratic dialogues both of 
Plato and Xenophon. However it may be 
made uſe of in oratory by a figure called 
dubjeltion „ when the fame perſon firſt * See 1-2. 
puts the queſtion, and then makes the an- ** . 
ſwer. So in the famous cauſe of Epami- . 
nondas, general of the Thebans, who was 
accuſed for refuſing to ſurrender his com- 
mand to his ſucceſſor, appointed by the 
ſtate, till after he had engaged the enemy, 
and given them a total defeat. Cicero 
thus repreſents his accuſer pleading for the 
words of the law againſt Epaminondas, 
1- who alleged the intention of it in his de- 
es Wl fence : Should Epaminondas add that excep- 
o- WH tron to the law, which, he ſais, was the in- 
ns, Ml fentron of the writer, namely Except any 
| one refuſe to give up his command, when 
tis for the intereſt of the public he ſhould 
not, Would you admit of it? I belerve not. 
Should you + yourſelves, which ts 4 thing moſt 
remote from your juſtice and wiſdom, to ſtreen 
Vor. ; R him, 


* 


ASS TEM 
L. Fi Kr him, order this exception to be added fo the 
e, wii bout the command of the people, 
Would the Thebans ſuffer it to be done? Ny 
certainly. Can it be right then to came into 
that, as if 1 it was writen, which it would be 
a crime to write ? I know it cannot be agre- 
. 1 N ; able to your wiſdom to think jo *. 
c. 33. I con naw to the fourth and laſt man- 
ner of reaſoning above mentioned, and that 
18 Example. But chetoricians uſe this word 
in a different ſenſe from the common ac- 
ceptation. For that is uſually called an 
example, which is brought either to prove 
or illuſtrate | ſome general aſſertion. As if 
any one ſhquld fay, that human bodies may 
be brought to ſuſtain the greateſt labors by 
uſe and exerciſe ; and in order to prove 
this ſhould relate, what is ſaid of Milo of 
Croton, - that / the conſtant practice 9 
carrying a calf ſeveral Jurlongs every day, 
be could carry it as far after it was grown 
* Eraſm. 20 is Full. five *, But in oratory the word 
p- — Example is uſed for any kind of ſimilitude: 
or, as Voſſius defines Yu When one thing 1s 
infered from another, by reaſon of the like- 
3 Orat. weſs which appears between them . Hence 
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Partit. it is called an imperfect Induction, which 


-7-5-16-infers ſomething from ſeveral others of 2 
like nature. But, as was obſerved before, 


in 
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in ſpeaking of induction, ſo hkewiſe in LHD. 


XVI. 


examples, thoſe have the greateſt force in 


reaſoning, which are taken from facts. 
Now facts may be compared with reſpect 
to ſome agreement or ſimilitude between 
them, which in themſelves are either equal 
or unequal. Of the former kind this is 
an inſtance: Cato adted as becume a pa- 
trat, and a lover of bis tountry's liberty, 
inbppofing the arms of Caęſar; und there- 
fire ſo did Cicero. The reaſon of the in- 
ferehce is founded in the parity of the 


eſs, which equally concerned all good 


ſubjects of the Roman government at that 
time. For all were alike obliged to op- 
poſe a common enemy, who endeavoured 
to ſubvert the conſtitution, and ſubject 
them to his own arbitrary power. But 
tho an example conſiſts in the compariſon 
of two ſingle facts, yet ſeveral perſons may 
de concerned in each fact. Of this kind 


is that which follows : As Pompey, Caefar, 


and Craſſus, acted illegally in the firſt tri- 
umuirate, by ingroffing the ſole power into 
their own hands, and by that means vio- 
lating the public liberty ; ſo hkewife 4d 
Auguſtus, Mark Antony, and Lepidus, in 
the ſecond triumvirate, by purſuing the fame 
meaſures. But when Cicero defends Milo 
R 2 for 
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LE 1 for killing 
2 ſtances of Ahala Servilius, Scipio Naſica, 
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Clodius, from the like in- 


Lucius Opimius, and others, that is not 
an example, but an induction; becauſe one 
thing is there infered from its ſimilitude 
to ſeveral others. But when a compariſon 
is made between two facts that are un- 
equal, the inference may be either from 
the greater to the leſs, or from the. leſs to 
the greater. From the greater to the le; 
in this manner: Caeſar. had no juſt pre- 
tenſions to the Roman government, and there- 


fore much leſs had Antony. The res- 


ſon lies in the difference between the two 
perſons. Caeſar had very much enlarged 
the bounds of the Roman empire by his 
conqueſts, and greatly obliged the populace 
by his generoſity; but as he had always 
acted by an authority from the ſenate and 
people of Rome, theſe things gave him no 


claim to a power over them. Much leſs 


then had Antony any ſuch pretence, who 


always acted under Caeſar, and had never 
performed any ſignal ſervices himſelf. Ci- 


Cero has deſcribed the difference between 


them in a very beautiful manner in his 
fecond Philippic, thus ſpeaking to Antony: 
Are you in any thing to be compared to him* 
He had a genius, Jagarity „memory, learning, 


Care, 
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tare, thought, diligence ; he had performed * 
great things in war, tho detrimental to the 
fate; he had for many years defigned to get 

the government into his hands, and obtained 

his end by much labor and many dengers ; 

he gained over the ignorant multitude b 

public ſhows, buildings, congiaries, and feaſts ; 

obliged his freinds by rewards, and his ene- 

mies by a ſhew of clemency. In a word, he 
ſubjected a free ſtate to flavery, partly thro 

fear, and partly compliance. I can liken you 

to him for ambition of power, but in other 
things you are in no reſpect to be compared 
with bim. By a compariſon from the Cap. 45. 
leſs. to the greater, Cicero thus argues 
againſt Catiline : Did the brave Scipio, 

when a private man, kill Tiberius Gracchus, 

for attempting to weaken the ſtate ; and ſhall 

we conſuls bear with Catiline endeavouring 

0 to deſtroy the world by fire and fword * $ 5 . 
' WH The circumſtances of theſe two caſes were 

10 very different; and the compariſon runs 

er between a private man, and a conſul in- 
truſted with the higheſt authority; be- 
tween a deſign only to raiſe a tumult, and 

a plot to deſtroy the government: whence 

the orator juſtly infers, that what was 
eſteemed lawful in one caſe, was much 

more ſo in the other. The like way of 


R 3 rea- 


Vs 


A SYSTWM\ 
FOO is. ſometimes. uſed" ftom other 
con fitnilitudes, which may be taken from 


things of all kinds, whether animate or 
inanimate. Of the former ſort is that: of 
Cicero ſpeaking of : Maracha, when candi- 
date for the conſulſhip, after he had him- 
ſelf gone thro that office: F it is ufuul, 
ſais he, for fuch- perſons, who are ſafely ar. 
rived in port, to give thoſe, who. are going 
out, the beſt account they can, with \relation 
tu the weather, pirates, and cbaſte; becauſe 
thus nature direct us to ai thoſe, whi 
are entering upon the fame dangers, whith 
. we ourſelves have eſcaped. how ought 1, 
who, now after a great ftorm am brought 
within a near proſpect of lant,'to be affeftel 
towards him, who, ] perceive,” muſt he expoſet 
to the greateſt. fempeſts- of the, late ? He 
- alludes to the late diſturbances and tumulta 
occafioned by the conſpiracy of ' Catiline, 
which had been ſo happily ſuppreſſed by 
him in the time of his confulate. Of the 
latter kind is that of Quintilian: Ar be 
ground ir nud better and more fruitſul by 
rat. cuiture, fo: it the mind” by inſtruction 
There is both a ine 1n-this 
fimile.” 

Br compariſons are ſometimes made 


between facts and other things, in order 


to 
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to-infer. ſorde difference or oppoſition. bes ECT: 


twhen - them. la comparing two facts. 
on the account of ſome diſagteement and 


unlikeneſs, the inference is made from the 
difference between one and the other in 
that particular reſpect only. As thus: 
Tho it wat not efteemed cruelty in Brutus 
10 put his two ſons to death, for endra- 
vouring. to betray their country ; it might 
be fo. in Manlius; who put his. ſon to 
death; only for ingaging the enemy with- 
out orders, tho he gained the victory The 
difference between the two facts, lies in 
| the different nature of the crime. The 
ſons of Brutus entered into a conſpiracy to 
betray their country, and tho they miſ- 
1 W carried in it, yet the intention and endea- 
« bwurs they uſed! to accompliſh it were cri- 
nal in the higheſt degree. But young 
, WM Manlius could only be charged with raſh- 
y net. His deſign was honorable, and in- 
0 tended for the intereſt of his country; 
he 

4 

1 

1 


only. it was irregular, and might have 
proved of ill conſequence to military diſ- 
cipline. Now in all ſuch caſes, the force 
of the argument is the ſtronger, the grea- 
ter the difference appears. But the ſame 
facts, which differ in one reſpect, may 
* in many others. As in the example 

R 4 here 


de 
er 
to 
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— both magiſtrates as well as fathers; 


A SYSTEM 
here mentioned; Brutus and Manlius were 


both killed their ſons, and that for a ca- 


pital crime by the Roman law : in any of 


which reſpects they may be compared in 
a way of ſimilitude. As, I Brutus might 
lawfully put his: ſon to death: for a capital 
crime; ſo might. Manlius. But now con- 
trary facts do not only differ in ſome cer- 
tain. reſpect, but are wholly oppoſite to 


each other; ſo that what is affirmed of the 


one, muſt be denied of the other; and if 


1 err. 
W. e. 38 


one be a virtue, the other is a vice. Thus 
Cicero compares the conduct of Marcellus 
and Verres in a way of oppoſition. Mar- 
cellus, ſais he, who had engaged, i be took 
Syracuſe, to erect tus temples at Rome, 
would not beautify them with the ſpoils be 
had taken : Verres, wha had made no vow: 
to. honor and virtue, but to Venus and Cupid, 
endeavoured to plunder the temple of Mi- 
nerva. The former would not adorn the 


gods. with the ſpoils of other deities : the 


latter carried the ornaments. of Minerva, 4 
virgin, into the houſe of a ſtrumpet . It 
therefore the conduct of Marcellus was 
laudable and virtuous, that of Verres mult 
bear the contrary character. But this way 
of reaſoning has likemiſe phe in other 
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reſpects. Thus Cicero in the quarrel be- vy A* 
tween Caeſar and Pompey, adviſed to peace 
fromthe difference between a foreign and 
domeſtic war: That the former might 
prove beneficial to the ſtate; but in the 
latter, which ever ſide conquered, the 
public muſt ſuffer. And thus the ill ef- 
fects of intemperance may be ſhewn in a 
way of oppoſition. That as temperance 
preſerves the health of the body, keeps 
up the vigor of the mind, and prolongs 
life; ſo exceſs mult e n the 

contrary effects. 
Font what has been ſaid upon theſe 

heads of Induction and Example, they ap- 
pear to conſiſt of three parts; the thing 
deſigned to be proved, that which is 
brought to prove it, and the ſimilitude or 
diſſimilitude between them according to 
the nature of the inference. And great 
are muſt be taken, that what is intro- 
duced, on the account of which it is ex- 
pected ſome other thing ſhould be granted, 
be itſelf very plain and evident. The ſimi- 
tude likewiſe or diffimilitude between 
that, and the thing it is brought to prove, 
ought to be no leſs obvious. For in every 
induction and example, the thing or things, 
from a compariſon with which we infer 
95 8 3 our 


250 A SYSTEM: 
L % Hout concluſions carries in it the foree of ; 
medium or argument, and the whole in- 
duction or example has the nature of a 
Eniiiymem or imperfect ſyllogiſm. How- 
ever rhetoricians have thought ſit to ſepy- 
rate theſe from other Enthyments, becauſe 
they ſeemed to require 52323 Wann 
ticular explication. 81906 
Tuus I have given a breif account of 
che principal ways of reaſoning common) 
made uſe of by orators. And it is ven 
proper to vary them in a diſeourſe, and not 
keep too cloſe to the ſame form; for 
want of variety in this, as well as in other 
caſes, will ſoon create a difreliſh.. As to 
the diſpoſition of arguments, or the order 
of placing them, ſome adviſe: to put the 
weaker, which cannot wholly be omitted, 
in the middle; and ſuch as are ſtronget, 
partly in the begining; to gain the eſteem 
of the hearers, and render them more at- 
tentive ; and partly at the end, becauk 
what is laft heard, is likely to be retained 
longeſt: but if there are but two argu 
ments, to place the ſtronger firſt, and then 
the weaker; and after that to return again 
to the former, and inſiſt principally upon 
that. But this muſt be left to the prudence 
of the ſpeaker, and the nature of the ſub- 
| ject. 
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ject. Tho to begin with the ſtrongeſt, and L — 
1 gradually deſcend to the weakeſt, can 
never be proper, for the reaſon laſt men- 
tioned. Nor ought arguments to be crouded 
too cloſe upon one another ; for that takes 
off from their force, as it breaks in upon 
the attention of the hearers, and does not 
leave them ſuffleient time duly to conſider 
them. Nor indeed ſhould more be uſed 
than are-neceffary, becauſe the fewer they 
xe;- the more eaſily they are remembered. 
And the obſervation of a great maſter of 


cdoquence upon this ſubject is certainly 


rery juſt; that, Arguments ought rather to 


he weigbed, than numbered *. Cie. 

r 0 | | De orat. 
II. d. 
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Er NONFIRMATION, h I af 

M 4 diſcourſced, is often attended with a 
— of what either has been, or 

may be advanced to the contrary. And 

in treating of Diſpeſition, rhetoricians ge- 

nerally place this after Confirmation, which 

ſeems agreable to the natural method of 

thinking upon any ſubject... .For. perſons 

firſt endeavour to find out ſuch arguments, 

as are proper to maintain that ſide of a 

queſtion, which they eſpouſe, before they 

conſider, what objections may be offered 

againſt it. Tho in ſpeaking it may be re- 

quiſite to vary the order, according to the 

nature of the diſcourſe. And the method 

preſcribed by Quintilian is this, that, { 

we bring a charge, we ſhould firſt prove it, 

and then anſwer objections; but if we ſtand 

upon the defence, we ought to begin with 

2 -confutation . And there ſeems to be good 

<. 13, Treaſon for this different procedure. For 

he who either ſpeaks alone, or firſt, en- 

deavours to ſupport what he fais with 

reaſon and arguments; and till that be 

| done, 
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done, there is no room to move objections, 8 & 
But, on the contrary, to confute what an 
other has before offered, is ſometimes ſuf- 
ficient to carry a cauſe. And when it is 
otherwiſe, it is however frequently ne- 
ceſſary to take off the force of what has 
been advanced, in order to make way for 
à candid reception of the oppoſite opinion. 
Wherefore, unleſs there be ſome particular 
ceaſon to the contrary, it ſeems generally 
moſt commodious to follow this method, 
which from ſeyeral orations of Cicero ap- 

pears to have been his uſual cuſtom. 
Tur forms of reaſoning are the ſame 
here, as have been already explained under 
Confirmation.” And therefore what I pro- 
pole at preſent, is only to give a breif ac- 
count of the different ways of Confutation 
made uſe of by orators, which 1s often the 
more difficult taſk ; becauſe he, who is to 
prove a thing, comes uſually prepared ; 
but he, who is to confute it, is frequently 
left-to.a ſudden anſwer. For which reaſon 
in judicial caſes Quintilian ſais: It is as 
much eafier to accuſe, than to defend; as it N 
u to make; a wound, than to heal jt *. There. Ut; ( 
- fore not only a good judgement, but 27's 
th ceadineſs of thought alſo, ſeems neceſſary 
be for this Nusse, But in all diſputes it 
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2 5 A ys Tem 
LECT-36:6f 'the  greateſt-confequence to obſerve, 
Gp Where the ſtreſs of the controverſy lies. 
| For without attending to this, perſons may 
cavil about different matters without un- 
derſtanding each other, or deciding any 
thing. And in confuta tion, hat the ad- 
verſary has advanced ought carefully to be 
conſidered, and in what manner he ha 
expreſſed himſelf. As to the things them- 
ſelves ; whether they 1mmediately relate to 
the matter in diſpute, or are foreign to it. 
Thoſe things that are foreign to the ſub- 
| je, may either be paſt over in ſilence, or 
in a vefy few words ſhewn to be inſignif- 
cant. And there -ought likewiſe to be 4 
diſtinction made between ſuch things a 
relate to the ſubject, according 'to- their 
importance. Thoſe that appear to hav 
no great weight, ſhould be flightly re- 
marked. For to infiſt largely upon ſuch 
matters is both tireſome to the hearers, 
and apt to bring the judgement of the 
ſpeaker into queſtion. And therefore things 
of that nature are generally better turned 
off with an air of neglect, a pungent que- 
ſtion, or an agreable jeſt; than confated 
by a ſetious and laboured anſwer. But 
thoſe things, which relate to the merits of 
the cauſe, may be 'confuted either by con- 
2 PIE tr adidting 
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iradifting them, or by ſhewing ſome i- LE CT. 
fake in the reaſoning, or their imvaliily 
when granted. 
TainGs may ho-ounrixtied ſeveral 
ys. What is apparently falſe, may be 
expreſsly denied. Thus Cicero in his de- 
fmce of Cluentius: When the accuſer hail 
ſad, that the man fell down dead, after be 
bad drunk off” his cup; denies, that he died 
that day. And things which the adver- + Ch. 60. 
ary cannot prove, may likewiſe be denied. 
Of which we have alſo an inſtance in Ci- 
cero, who firſt upbraids Mark Antony as 
gullty of a breach not only of good bree- 
ding; but likewiſe of freindſhip, for reading 
publicly a private letter he had ſent him. 
and then adds: But what wall you ſay 
ww, if I ſhould deny that ever I ſent you 
tbat letter? How will you prove it? By 
the band writing ? In which I confeſs you 
have” a peculiar fill, and have found the 
benefit of it. But how can you make it out? 
For it ts in my ſecretarys hand. I cannot 
ht envy your maſter, who had fo great a 
reward for teaching you to underſtand juſt 
thing. For wwhat can be more unbecoming - 
wr only an orator, bu} even a man, than 
er any one to offer ſuch things, which if 
the*gafverſary denies, he has nothing more 
Nun, 1 70 
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LEO. te ſay *?. It is an handſome: way of con- 


XVII 


wy tradicting a thing, by ſhewing, that the 


1 Philipp. 
H.c.4 


adverſary himſelf maintained the contrary, 
So when Oppius was charged with de. 
frauding the ſoldiers of their proviſions, 
Cicero refutes it, by proving, that the ſame 
perſons charged Oppius: with a deſign to 
corrupt the army by his liberality *, An 
adverſary is never more effectually filenced, 
than when you can faſten. contradictions 
upon him; for this is ſtabing him with 
his own weapon. Sometimes a thing is 
not in expreſs. terms denied, but repre- 
ſented to be utterly incredible. And this 
method expoſes the adverſary more than 
a bare denial. So when ſome- perſons re- 
proached Cicero. with cowardice, and a 
ſhameful fear of death; he recites their 
reaſons in ſuch a manner, that any one 
would be inclined to think the charge en- 
tirely falſe. Was it becoming me, ſais he, 
to expect death, with that compoſedneſs of 
mind, as ſome have imagined ? Well, and did 


I then avoid it? Nay, was there any thing 
in the world that I could apprehend mare 


defirable ? Or when I had done the greateſt 
things in ſuch a crowd of ill minded perſons 
about me, ds you think baniſbment, and death, 
were not always in my views? and conti. 

nually 
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1 nually | Sounding in my ears,” as my certain 1 
fate, "while T was fo employed? Was life de- 
frablez "when all my freinds were in fuch 
foro; and myſelf in fo great diſtreſs, de- 
paved of all the gifts both of nature and 
fortune * Was I fo unexperienced, ſo igno- 
Hh fant, jo void of reaſon and prudence? Had 
never ſeen, nor heard any thing in my 
d, WH whole lie? Did all I had read, and ſtudied 
avail nothing ? What ? did not I know that 
life it ſhort, but the glory of generous actions 
permanent! When death is appointed for all, 
toes it not ſeem eligible, that life, which 
muſt be 4oreſted from us, ſhould rather be 
freely devoted to the ſervice of our country, 
than reſerved to be worn out by the decays 
of nature. Was not I ſenſible, there has 
lern this controverſy among the wiſeſt men, 
that ſome ſay, the minds of men and therr 
rnſcrouſneſs utterly periſh at death; and 
others, that the minds of wiſe and brave 
nen are then in their greateſt ſtrength and 
vigor, oben they are ſet free from the body? 
The firft flate is not greatly to be dreaded, 
to: be void of ſenſe; but the other, of in- 
Joying larger capacities, is greatly to be de- 
fired. Therefore fince I always aimed at 
bamity, and thought nothing was worth li- 
ting for without it; how ſhould I, who am 
'Vor. I. 8 fat 
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1 ProSext. 
c. 21. 


2 Cap. 2. 


48 YSTEM 
paſt the conſulſhip, and did ſo great things in 


== it, be afraid to die-? Thus far Cicero. 


There is likewiſe an ironical way of con- 
tradicting a thing, by retorting that and 
other things of the like nature upon the 
adyerſe party. Thus Cicero in his oration 
againſt Vatinius ſais: You have objected to 
me, that I defended Cornelius, my old freind, 
and your acquaintance. But pray why ſhould 
I not have defended him? Has Cornelius car- 
ried any law contrary to the omens ? Ha 
he violated any law? Has be aſſaulted the 
conſul ? Did he take poſſeſſion of a temple. by 
force of arms? Did he drive away the tri 
bune, who oppoſed the paſſing a lau? Has he 
thrown contempt upon religion? Has he plun- 
dered the treaſury? Has he pillaged the ſlate? 
No, theſe, all theſe, are your doings * ? Such 
an unexpected return is ſometimes of great 
ſervice to abate the confidence of an ad- 
verſary. | 

A $ECOND way of Confutation is, by 
obſerving ſome law in the reaſoning of 
the adverſe party. I ſhall endeavour to 
illuſtrate this from the ſeveral kinds of 
reaſoning, treated of before under Confr- 


mation. And firſt as to Syllogi/ms, they 


may be refuted either by ſhewing 1ome 


mistake! in the premiſes, or that the con- 
cluſion 
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dufion is not . juſtly deduced from them. L E £T4 
go when the Clodian party contended, that 
Milo ought to ſuffer death for this reaſon, 
becauſe he had confeſſed that he had killed 


Clodius, that argument reduced to a ſyllo- 
ziim, would ſtand thus: 


He who confeſſes be has filled another, 

ought not to be allowed to ſee the _ | 

But Milo confeſſes this. | 

.» Therefore he ought not to live. 

Now the force of this argument lies in 
the major or firſt propoſition, which Cicero 
refutes by proving, that the Roman people 
- WH had already determined contrary to what 
be s there aſſerted: In what city, ſais he, do 
1- Wl theſe men diſpute after this weak manner? 
n that wherein the firſt capital trial was 
ch Wi in the caſe of the brave Horatius, who, be- 
at WF fore the city enjoyed perfect freedom, was 
d. ſaved by the fuffrages of the Roman people, 
tho he confeſſed, that he killed his fiſter with 

by WY b own: hand. But when Cicero accuſed » pr M. 

of Wl Verres for male adminiſtration in his go- “ © 3: 

0 WF ernment of Sicily, Hortenſius, who de- 
of WF fended him, being ſenſible the allegations 
fr brought againſt him could not be denied, 
e had no other way left to bring him off, 
me WF but by pleading his military virtues in a- 
on- latement, which at that time were much 
non WM 8 2 wanted, 
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LECT. wanted, and very ſerviceable to the ſtate. 


The form of the argument was this: 
That the Romans then wanted' good 
generals. _ 7 
That Verres was ſuch. 

And conſequently, that it was for the in. 
tereſt” of the public he ſhould” not be 
condemned. ren 

But Cicero, who knew his deſign, ſtates 

the argument for him in his charge, and 
then anſwers it by denying the conſe- 
quence, ſince the crimes. of Verres were 
of ſo heinous a nature, that he ought by 
no means to be pardoned, on the account 
of any other qualifications. Tho indeed 
he afterwards refutes the minor or ſecond 
propoſition, and ſhews that he had not 
merited the character of a good general 
Enthymems may be refuted, either by ſhew- 
ing that the antecedent is falſe, or the con- 
ſequent not juſtly infered from it. As thus, 
with reſpect to the former caſe : 


A ftri#- adherence to virtue has often 


proved detrimental. 
Therefore virtue ought. not conſtantly lo 
be embraced. 


Here the antecedent may be denied: For 


virtue is always beneficial to thoſe; who 


ſteadily adhere to it, both in the preſent 


ſa- 
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atisfattion it affords them, and the "ER" L ECT. 
rewards they may certainly expect from $14,” 


it. And as to the latter caſe in this 
manner : 
She us a mother. 

. Therefore ſhe loves her children. 

Now as the certainty of that inference de- 
pends upon this general aſſertion, That all 
mothers love their children, which is not 
true, the miſtake of the reaſoning may be 
ſhewn from the inſtance of Medea and 
others, who deſtroyed their own children. 
As to Induttion and Example, by which 


che truth or equity of a thing is proved 


from its likeneſs to one or more other 
things, the reaſoning in either is invalid, 
if the things ſo compared can be ſhewn 
not to have that ſimilitude or agreement, 
on which the inference is founded. One 
inſtance therefore may ſerve for both. As 
when Cicero, after the death of Caeſar, 
pleaded for the continuance of his laws, 
but not of thoſe, which were made after- 
wards by Mark Antony. Becauſe tho 
both were in themſelves invalid, and im- 
poſitions upon the public liberty; yet ſome 
of Caeſar's were uſeful, and others could 
not be ſet aſide without diſturbance to the 
late, and injuring particular perſons ; but 
thoſe 
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LECT. thoſe of Antony were all detrimental to 
XVII. 


Philipp. 
i. c. 9. 


2 in Very. 


Lib. v. 
" bs 


ſhall J do? which way ſhall I bring in ny 


Tux laſt method of Confutation before 
mentioned was, when the orator does in 
ſome ſenſe grant the adverſary his argu- 
ment, and at the ſame time ſhews its in 
validity. And this is done by a variety of 
ways, according to the different 'nature of 
the ſubject. Sometimes he allows what 
was ſaid may be true, but pleads, that 
what he contends for is neceſſary. This 


was the method, by which Hortenſius pro- 


poſed to bring off Verres, as J have already 
ſhewn from Cicero, whoſe words are theſe, 
addrefling himſelf to the judges : What 


accuſation ? where ſhall I turn myſelf? fer 
the character of a brave general is placed 
like a wall againſt all the attacks I can make. 


I know the place, I percerve where Horten- 


ius intends to diſplay himſelf. He will re- 
count the hazards of war, the neceſſities if 
the ſtate, the ſcarcity of commanders ; and 
then he will intreat you, and do his utmif 
to perſuade you, not to ſuffer the Roman peo- 
ple to be deprived of ſuch a commander, upon 
the teſtimony of the Sicilians; nor the glory 
of bis arms to be ſullied by a charge of ava 


rice. At other times the orator pleads, 
— that 
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dat altho the contrary opinion may ſeem E CT: 
cs de attended with advantage, yet that 
his own is more juſt or honorable. Such 

was the caſe of Regulus, when his freinds 
endeavoured to prevail with him to con- 

tinue at Rome, and not return to Car- 
thage, where he knew he muſt undergo a 

cruel death. But as this could not be 
done without violating his oath, he re- 
fuled to hearken to their perſuaſions *. : See 
Another way of Confutation is, by retorting 44. VIII. 
pon the adverſary his own argument. 
Thus Cicero in his defence of Ligarius fais: 

| You have, Tubero, that which is moſt de- 
firable to an accuſer, the confeſſion of the 
aenſed party; but yet ſuch a confeſſion, that 

be was on the ſame fide that you, Tubero, 

thoſe yourſelf, and your father too, a man 
worthy the higheſt praiſes Wherefore, if 

" Wh there was any crime in this, you ought fir/t 

b confeſs your own, before you attempt to 
len any upon Ligarius *. The orator * Cap. 1. 
d i takes this advantage, where an argument 
proves too much, that is, more than the 

- Wl perſon deſigned it for, who made uſe of 
„it. Not much unlike this is, what they 

5 call Inverſion, by which the orator ſhews, 
chat the reaſons offered by the oppoſite 


85 party make for him. So when Caecilius 
al S 4 urged, 
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urged, that the province of accuſing Verres 


wa ought to be granted to him; and not to 


1 In Cacecil. 


#. 3% 


Cicero, becauſe he had been his treaſurer 
in Sicily, at the time thoſe crimes were 
committed, with which he was char 

and conſequently knew moſt of that af. 
fair : Cicero turns the argument upon him, 
and ſhews, for that very reaſon he was the 
moſt unfit of any man to be intruſted with 
his proſecution ; fince having been con- 
cerned with him in his crimes, he would 
certainly do all in his power to conceal, or 
leſſen them *. Again, ſometimes the charge 
is acknowledged, but the crime ſhifted off 
to another. Thus when Sextius was ac- 


cuſed of ſedition, becauſe he had got toge- 


ther a body of gladiators, and brought 
them into the forum, where a warm en- 
gagement happened between them and 
Clodius's faction; Cicero owns the fact, 
but charges the crime of ſedition upon 


Fes Sext. Clodius's party in being the aggreſlors * 


c. 36. 


Another method made uſe of for the ſame 
purpoſe is, to alleviate the charge, and 
take off the force of it, by ſhewing, that 
the thing was not done with that inten- 
tion, which the adverſary inſinuates. Thus 


Cicero in his defence of king Dejotarus, 
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owns: he had raiſed ſome forces, tho not LE C T. 

to invade the Roman territories, as had * 
— alleged, but only to defend his own 
borders, and ſend aid to the Roman ge- 

nerals *. Some other ways might be men- ca. 8. 
tioned, eſpecially in judicial caſes ; but I 


have formerly treated fo largely upon them 


in their proper place, that I need not here 
repeat them. 

{I Have hitherto been ſpeaking of the 
methods of Confutation uſed by orators, 
in anſwering thoſe arguments, which are 
brought by the contrary party. But ſome- 


| times they raiſe ſuch objections them- 


ſelves, to what they have faid, as they 
imagine may be made by others ; which 
they afterwards anſwer, the better to in- 
duce their hearers to think, that nothing 
conſiderable can be offered againſt what 
they have advanced, but what will ad- 
mit of an eaſy reply. I ſhall endeavour 
to illuſtrate this by one inſtance. When 
Cicero, at the requeſt of the Sicilians, had 
undertaken the accuſation of Verres, it 
came under debate, whether he, or Cae- 
cilius, who had been Verres's quæſtor in 


Sicily, ſhould” be admitted to that pro- 


vince. Cicero therefore in order to ſet 
* uy T „ « p *..8 3 him 
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LECT: him afide, among other arguments, they 
his incapacity for ſuch an undertaking, 
and for that end recounts at large the qua- 
lifications neceſſary for an orator. Which 
he repreſents to be ſo many and great, 
that he thought it neceſſary to ſtart the 
following objection, to what he had him- 
ſelf ſaid upon that ſubject. But you will 
ſay perhaps : Have you all theſe qualifica- 
tions? To which he thus replies: I wh 
J had; but it has been my conſtant ſtudy 
from my youth to gain them. And if frm 
their greatneſs and difficulty I have nit 
been able to attain them, who have done 
nothing elſe thro my whole hfe ; how far 
do you imagine, you muſt be from it, who 
never thought of them before; and even 
now, when you are entermg upon them, 
have no apprehenſion, what, and how. great 
they are? This is an effectual way of 
defeating an adverſary, when the objec- 
tion is well founded, and clearly anſwered. 
But I ſhall have occaſion to conſider this 
matter more largely hereafter, under the 
figure Prolep/is, to which it properly re- 

lates. 
As to the order and diſpoſition of the 
arguments, proper to be uſed in confuta- 
tion: 
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tion : whether to follow the adverſe party, LE © * 
or alter his method, and range them in 
different manner, as likewiſe whether 
s attack the weakeſt, or ſtrongeſt argu- 
ments firſt; theſe things muſt be left to 
. he diſcretion of the ſpeaker. 
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A SYSTEM 


LECTURE. XVIII. 
Of the Concluſion. 


28 0 J 7 N ſpeaking, ſais Cicero, nature igſelf pre- 
tr ſcribes this method, to ſay ſomething be- 
fore we come to our ſubject, then to propoſe 

the ſubhect, after that to ſupport it by our 

1 own arguments, and refute thoſe brought 
A againſt it, and jo to conclude *. And in this 
6. 76. order I propoſed to treat of the ſeveral 
parts, which conſtitute a complete and re- 

gular diſcourſe ; and have accordingly gone 

thro each of them, except the laſt, namely, 

the Conclufion, which at preſent remains 

to be conſidered. Now as the deſign of 

the Introduction is to prepare the hearers 

for a favorable regard and attention, to 

what the ſpeaker propoſes to fay ; fo in 

the Concluſion his view is to prevail with 

them, to fall in with what he has ſaid. 

And agreably to the methods proper for 

this purpoſe, rhetoricians make the Conclu- 

ſion of a diſcourſe to conſiſt of two parts: 
Recapitulation, and an addreſs to the Paſſions. 
RECAPITULATION 1s a ſummary ac- 

count of what the ſpeaker has before ot- 


fered in maintenance of his ſubject ; and 
3 
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is deſigned both to refreſh the memory of 8 
the hearers, and to bring the principal ar- 
zuments together into a narrow compaſs, 
that they may appear in a ſtronger light. 
Now there are ſeveral things neceſſary to 
- good repetition. 
2 AN p firſt, it muſt be ſhort and conciſe, 
nee it is deſigned to refreſh the memory, 
and not to burden it. For this end there- 
ſore the cheif things only are to be touched 
upon; thoſe on which the cauſe princi- 
pally depends, and which the orator is 
moſt deſirous ſhould be regarded by his 
bearers. Now theſe are the general heads 
of the diſcourſe, with the main arguments 
brought to ſupport them. But either to 
inſiſt particularly upon every minute cir- 
cumſtance, or to inlarge upon thoſe heads, 
which may be thought proper to mention, 
arries in it not ſo much the appearance 
of a repetition, as of a new diſcourſe. 
Acain, it is convenient in a repetition 
td recite things in the ſame order, in which 
they were at firſt laid down. By this 
means the hearers will be enabled much 
better to keep pace with the ſpeaker, as 
e goes along; and if they happen to have 
i- WU forgot any thing, they will the more rea- 
d a recall it. And beſides, this method 
i appears 
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appears moſt ſimple and open, when the 


ſpeaker reviews what he has faid in the 
ſame manner it was before delivered, and 
ſets it in the cleareſt light, for others to 


judge of it. And hence he ſometimes uſes 


ſuch expreſſions as theſe : This I have 


ſhewn :: and, This I hope, has been mad: 


1 Cic. 
De Invent. 
Lib. 1. 


c. 5 2. 


very evident *. And, at other times, as it 


were appealing to his hearers, he inquires: 
Whether any thing has been omitted : or, If 
he has not fully made out his point. But 
tho a repetition contains only the fame 
things; which had been more largely trea- 
ted of before; yet it is not neceſſary they 
ſhould be expreſſed in the fame words. 
Nay this would many times be tireſome, 
and unpleaſant. to the hearers; whereas a 
variety of expreſſion is grateful, provided 
the ſenſe be the ſame. Beſides every thing 
ought now to be repreſented in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, and in ſo lively a manner, as may 
at the ſame time both entertain. the au- 
dience, and make the deepeſt impreſſion 
upon their minds. We have a very exact 
and accurate example of repetition in Ci- 
cero's oration for Quintius. Cicero was 
then a young man, and ſeems to have kept 
more cloſely to the rules of art, than after: 


wards, when by uſe and practice he had 
gained 


for 
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gained a greater freedom of ſpeaking. ILECT. 
formerly cited the partition of this ſpeech yOu 
another occaſion *, which runs thus : , VE 
We deny, Sextus Nevius, that you was put Les. XIV. 
into. the poſſeſſion of the eſtate of P.. 
Nuntius, by the pretor's edict. This is the 
diſpute between us. I will therefore ſhow 
firſt, that you had no juſt cauſe to apply to 
the-pretor for poſſeſſion of the | eftate of P. 
Quintius : Then, that you could not poſ- 
ee it by the edict And laſtly, that you did 
not: poſſeſs it. When I have proved theſe 
| three things I will conclude. Now Cicero 
begins his concluſion with a repetition of 
thoſe three heads, and a ſummary account 

of the ſeveral arguments he made uſe of 

under each of them . But I am obliged . C 28. 
here to refer to the original, and mult for- 

bear to give a tranſlation of it, by reaſon 

of its length. In his oration for the Ma- 

hen law, his repetition is very ſhort, He 
propoſed in the partition to ſpeak to three 

things: The nature of the war againſt king 
Mithridates, the greatneſs of it, and what 

i- /ort of general was proper to be intruſted 

as W with it 3. And when he has gone thro, .... 

pt each of theſe heads, and treated upon Le. XIV. 
r- I them very largely, he reduces the ſubſtance 

ad W of what he had ſaid to this general and 

ed ſhort 
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78 ſhort account: Since therefore the" war. ;; 
neceſſary, that tt cannot be neglected; an- 


fo great, that it requires a very careful Ma- 


nagement; and yon dan intrigſt it with 4 


general of admirable ſkill in military affairs, 


of /ngular courage, the greateſt authority, 
and eminent ſucceſs : do your doubt: to malt 
uſe of it bis ſo great bleſſing, con fered and be. 


ſtowed upon you hy heaven, for the, preſer- 


! Cap. 16. Varon and inlargement of the Roman ftate i 


Indeed this. repetition is made by Cicero, 


before he procedes to the confutation, and 


* Cap. 4. 


not at the end of his diſcourſe, where it is 
uſually longer, and more particular; how- 
ever this may ſerve to ſhew the nature of 
ſuch a recital... _ 5 

Bor ſometimes a een 18 s made, 


by runing a compariſon between the ſpea- 


kor's own-arguments, and thoſe of the ad- 


verſe party; and placing them in oppo- 
ſition to each other. And this method 


Cicero takes in the concluſion of his third 
oration upon the Agrarian law *. And here 
ſometimes the orator takes occaſion to find 
fault with his adverſary's management, in 
theſe and ſuch like expreſſions: This part 
he bas entirely dropt. To that he has given 
am invidious turn, or a falſe coloring. He 


leaves arguments, and flies to intreaties; and 
ol 
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at unt baut good reaſon, if 4ve | confer be LE Cr. 


XVIII. 


weakneſs , bis cauſe *. 


It. orat 


and the arguments inſiſted on have been * 
many, to prevent the hearers growing out 25 
of | patience by a more particular recital, 

the orator ſometimes only juſt mentions 
ſuch things, which he thinks of leaſt con- 
ſequence, by ſaying that, he o-mrs or paſſes 
mer them, till he comes to what is of 
moment, which he repreſents more 
fully. This method Cicero has taken in 
his defence of Cluentius; where, having 
un over ſeveral leſſer heads in the manner 
now deſcribed, he then alters his expreſ- 
fon, and introduces what was of more im- 
portance, by ſaying :. V bat I firſt complain 
% it that wickedneſs, which ts now diſ- 
wvered. And fo he procedes more par- 
ticularly to recite thoſe things, which im- 
mediately related to Cluentius . And this * Cap. 65. 
s what the writers upon this art call Pre- 
teritian. But thus much may ſerve for 
repetition or Recupitulation. 

Io procede to the other patt of the 
concluſion, which conſiſts in an addreſi to 
the Paſſions. Indeed the orator ſometimes 
endeavours occaſionally to work upon the 
paſſions of his hearers in other parts of 
or. I. T his 


———— 
Bur when the diſcourſe is very 100 of tre 
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LECT. his diſcourſe, but more eſpecially in the 


XVIII. 


wy Concluſion, where he is warmeſt himſelf 


and labours to make them ſo. For the 


main deſign of the Introduction is to con- 
ciliate the hearers, and gain their atten- 


tion; of the Narration, Propoſition, and 


Confirmation to inform them; and of the 
Concluſion to move them. And therefore, 
to uſe Quintilian's words: Here all th: 


ſprings of eloquence are to be opened. It i; 


here ave ſecure the minds f the hearers, if 
what went before was well managed. Nov 
we are paſt the rocks and ſhallows, all the 


fails may be hoiſted. And as the greateſ 


part of the concluſion conſiſts in illuſtration, 
the moſt pompous language, and ſtrongeſt f- 


728 have place here *. Now the paſſions, 


C. I. 


to Which the orator more particularly ad- 
dreſſes, differ according to the nature of 
the diſcourſe. In demonſtrative orations, 
when laudatory, love, admiration, and emu- 
lation are uſually excited; but in invec- 
tives hatred, envy, and contempt. In de- 


 liberative ſubjects, either the hope of gra- 


tifying ſome defire is ſet in view; or the 
fear of ſome impending evil. And in ſu- 
dicial diſcourſes, almoſt all the paſſions have 
place, but more eſpecially reſentment and 


Pity 3 inſomuch that moſt of the antient 
rhe- 
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thetoricians mention only theſe two. But vin, 
[have treated upon the nature of the paſ· 
fons, and the methods ſuited both to ex- 
cite and allay them, in a former diſcourſe 7; : 84e 
and therefore at preſent I ſhall only add L.. XI. 
; few general obſervations, which may not 
be improper in this place, where the {kill 
of the orator in addreſſing to them is more 
eſpecially required. 

Now the objects of the Paſſians are ei- 
ther Things or Perſons, and orators make 
uſe of both, for puting in motion theſe 
ſprings of the human mind. With re- 
zud to Things, the nature and circum- 

ſtances of them are to be conſidered ; and 
q different paſſions applied to, in order to 
induce people either to purſue or avoid 
them. Perſons may be conſidered either 
s agents or patients. In the former ſenſe, 
lifferent regards are due to them, accor- 
ling to the different qualities, with which 
they are poſſeſſed, and a ſuitable courſe of 
ations. So becauſe virtue excites eſteem, 
and vice hatred; anſwerable regards are 
pad to virtuous, or vicious men. But in 
conſidering them as patients, whatever be- 
als them according to their demerits, be 
and the thing good or ill, others are generally 

. Plated ; and if the contrary happens, it 
rhe⸗ 
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gives them a an uneaſineſs.. 80 that if ſome 


deſerve it, it cauſes indignation; and where 
pl misfortune happens to a good man, it 
occaſions pity. And thus perſons are apt 


to be affected with reſpect to the circum. 


ſtances of. others. But every one is natu- 
rally! inclined to think well of himſelf, that, 
every proſperous occurrence is but anſwe- 
rable to his merit, and that every misfor- 
tune comes undeſervedly. And ſometimez 
there is joined with the occurrence the con- 
ſideration of the agent, or perſon, who oc- 
caſioned it; and the deſign in doing it is 
often more regarded, than the thing itſelf, 
The orator therefore will obſerve what cir- 
cumſtances either of things, or perſons, or 

both, wall furniſh him with motives, proper 


to apply to thoſe paſſions, he deſires to ex- 


cite in the minds of his hearers. Thus 
Cicero i in his oratrons for Plancus and Sylla, 
moves his hearers from. the circumſtances 
of the men ; but in his accuſation of Verres 
yery frequently from the barbarity and 
horcid nature of his crimes ; and from both 
in his defence of Quintius. 

B UT the ſame paſſion may be excithd 
by very different methods. This is plain 


from the * of thoſe Roman ſatyriſts. 
which 
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which-are yet extant; for they have all LENT 


the fame deſign, and that is to ingage men 
to a love of virtue, and hatred of vice; 
but their manner 1s very different, fuited 

to the genius of each writer. Horace en- 
deavours to recommend virtue, by laughing 
vice out of countenance. Perſius moves 
us to an abhorrence and deteſtation of 
rice, with the ' gravity and ſeverity of a 
philoſopher. And Juvenal by open and 
yehement invectives. So orators make uſe 
of all theſe methods'in exciting the paſſions, 
2s may be ſeen by their diſcourſes, and 
particularly thoſe of Cicero. But it is not 
conyenient to dwell long upon the fame 
paſſion. For the image thus wrought up 
in the-minds of the hearers, does not laſt 
a great while, but they ſoon return to re- 
fletion. When the emotion therefore is 
once carried as high as it well can be, 
they ſhould be left under its influence, and 
the ſpeaker procede to ſome new matter, 
before it declines again. Moreover, ora- .... 
tors ſometimes endeavour to raiſe contrary © Quint. 
paſſions to each other, as they are con- . 
cerned for oppoſite parties. So the accuſer- 
excites anger and reſentment, but the de- 
fendant pity and compaſſion. At other 
times, one thinks it ſufficient to allay and 
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— raiſed, and bring 
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paſſion, which the other has 
the hearers to a calm 
and ſedate 4. 8. of the matter be- 
fore them. 

Bur this eſpecially is to be . 
that the orator expreſs the ſame paſſion 
himſelf, with which he endeavours to af. 
ſet others, and that not only in his action, 


and voice, but likewiſe in his language; 
and therefore his words, and manner of 


expreſſion, ſhould be ſuited to that pertur- 
bation and diſorder of mind, which he de- 
ſigns to repreſent, However a decency 
and propriety of character is always cate- 
fully to be obſerved. For as Cicero very 
well remarks : A neglect of this is not onh 
very culpable in life, but likewiſe in diſcourſe 
Nor do the ſame things equally became every 
ſpeaker, or every audience; nor every time, 
and every place *. And therefore he greatly 
commends that painter, who deſigning to 
repreſent in a picture the ſacrifice of Iphi- 
genia, Agamemnon's daughter, drew Cal- 
chas the preiſt with a ſad countenance; 
Ulyſſes, her father's great freind, more de- 
jected; and her uncle Menelaus, mot dil- 
conſolate ; but threw a veil over the face 
of Agamemnon himſelf, as being unable 
to expreſs that exceſs of ſorrow, which he 
thought 
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thought was proper to appear in his coun- 3 
tenance *. And this juſtneſs of character ——y 
is admirably well obſerved by Cicero him- 1 
ſelf, in his defence of Milo. For as Milo 
was always known to be a man of the 
greateſt reſolution, and moſt undaunted 
courage, it was very improper to introduce 
him, as the uſual method then was wn ca- 
pital caſes, moving pity, and beging for 
mercy. Cicero therefore takes this part 
upon himſelf, and what he could not do 
with any propriety in the perſon of Milo, 
he performs i in his own, and thus addreſſes 
che judges : hat remains, but that I in- 
treat and beſeech you, that you would ſhew 
that compaſſion to this brave man, for which 
he himſelf does not ſolicit, but I, againſt his 
mclination, earneſtly implore and requeſt, Do 
not be leſs inclined to acquit him, if in this 
our common ſorrow, you ſee no tear fall from 
Milo's eyes; but percerve in him the ſame 
countenance, voice, and language, as at other 
times, fleady and unmoved. Nay I know not 
; Wl whether for this reaſon you ought not much 
ſooner to favour him. For if im the conteſts 
of gladiators, per ons of the loweſt condition 
and fortune in life, we are wont to be .dif- 
e pleaſed with the timorous, and ſupplant, and 
ing who beg for their life; but inter poſẽ 
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vie © favar of the brave, and courageous, and 

ii who expoſe themſelves to death; and we 

ſheto more compaſfian ta thoſe,” who do not 

fue far it, than to ſuch who de: with how 

much greater reaſon ought we to act in the 

fame manner toward the braveſt of our 

fellow citizens ?\ And as theſe words were 

agreable to his own character, while foli- 

citing in behalf of another; ſo immediately 

after he introduces Milo ſpeaking like him- 

ſelf, with a generous and undaunted air: 

Theſe words of Milo, ſais he, quite fink and 

difpirit me, which I daily hear from bin. 

Farewell, farewell, my fellow citizens fare: 

well ; may you be happy, flouriſh, and proſper; 

may this renowned city be preſerved, my maſt 

dear country, however it has treated me ; miy 

it continue in peace, tho I cannot continue in 

it, ta bm it ows its peace. I will 8 
en 

Bur as perſons are epmaioaly more 4 

fected with what they ſee, than what they 

'hear,'orators ſometimes call in the aſſiſtance 

of that ſenſe in moving the paſſions. For 

this reaſon it was uſual among the Romans 

in judicial caſes, for accuſed perſons to ap- 

-pear with a dejected air, and a ſordid garb, 

attended by their parents, children, or other 

relations and freinds, with the like mY 

. an 
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ind aſpect; as likewiſe to ſhew their ſdars, LE CT. 
wounds, bloody garments, and other things 
of the like nature, in open court. So when 
upon the death of Caeſar Mark Antony ha- 
rangued the populace, he at the ſame time 
expoſed to their view the garment, in which 
he was ſtabed, fixed upon a pole; at which 
fight they were ſo inraged, that immedi- 
ately they ran with lighted ' torches to ſet 
fire to the houſes of the conſpirators. But Suet. is 
this euſtonrat laſt became ſo common, and © 5+- 
was ſometimes ſo ill conducted, that the 
force of it was greatly abated, as we learn 
| from Quintilian- . However, if the Ro- /f. erat. 
mans proceded to an exceſs on the one * 
hand; the ſtrictneſs of the Areopagites at 
Athens may perhaps be thought too rigid 
on the other. For in that court, if the 
orator began to ſay any thing, which was 

moving, an officer immediately ſtood up, 
at- W and bad him be filent 3. There is certainly 754 
ey a medium between theſe two. extremes, 
ice which is ſometimes not only uſeful, but 
'or even neceſſary. For, as Quintilian very juſtly 
ans WW fays: 17 it neceſſary to apply to the paſſions, 
p- when thoſe things which are true, juſt, and 
rb, of common benefit, cannot be come at any 
her IN erber way *. B 8 Bad, 


and To 


A SySTEM 


LECT. - To conclude in an handſom and decent 
Cy manner, is doubtleſs of great conſequence 


to an orator; ſince, as we ſay: It ts thy 
end, which crowns the work. And it can 
neither be for the advantage of his cauſe, 
nor his on character, to be cold and life- 
leſs, where the greateſt warmth and ſpirit 
is neceſſary. But a ſet and diſtin& conclu- 
ſion is not always requifite. For to what 
end ſhould he make a recital; where his diſ- 


courſe is but ſhort, or conſiſts but of a few 


particulars ? Nor is it at all proper to in- 
flame the paſſions on light ſubjects, or where 


the hearers are already ingaged in his favor. 


And beſides to overact a thing is often of 


ill conſequence, and apt to raiſe a jealouſy 


of ſome wrong defign. Wherefore in this, 


and all other caſes, the rules of art muſt 


ſubmit to the conduct of reaſon and pru- 
dence; leſt by being miſapplied, they both 
fail in their intention, and loſe their eſteem. 
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o Digi » Tranſition, and Anpliicatin. 
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the parts, which conſtitute a com- www 
plete and regular oration, I have endea- 
voured. to explain in ſeveral preceding lec- 
tures. But there are two or. three things 
jet remaining, very neceſſary to be known 
by an orator, which ſeem, moſt properly to 
come under the ſecond branch of his art. 
And theſe are Digreſion, Transition, and 
c Ampli ification, upon each, of which I ſhall 
now treat; not that they are connected 
with each other, but . becauſe I think all, 
that is requiſite to be ſaid concerning them, 
may be compriſed in one diſcourſe. 


DiGREss1oN then, as defined by Quin- 
tlian, f is, A going off from. the ſubjet we 
are upon to ſome different thing, which may 
bowever be of ſervice to it. We have a 1p” , 
very beautiful inſtance of this in Cicero 8. Lib. iv. 
defence of Coelius, who was accuſed of ha- Py 
ving firſt borrowed money of Clodia, and 
then ingaging her ſervants to poiſon her. 
Now as the proof of the fact depended 
upon ſeveral circumſtances, the orator ex- 

amines 


. 
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L RS amines them ſeparately ; and ſhews them 


= to be all highly improbable. . How, fois 
he, was the defign of this Polſon laid? Whence 
cume it? hom did they get it? by whoſe af 
feftance, to whom, or where was it delivered? 
Now to the firſt of theſe queries he makes 
the accuſer give this anſwer : They . ay 
Coelius had it at home, and tried the force 
of it upon a flave provided on purpęſe, whoſe 
fudden death proved the ſtrengtb of the poiſm. 
Now, as Cicero repreſents the whole Charge 
againſt Coelins as a fiction of Clodia, in- 
vented out of revenge for ſome lights he 
had put upon her; to make this the more 
probable he inſinuates, that ſhe had poi- 
ſoned her huſband, and takes this oppor- 
tunity to hint it, that he mi ght ſhew how 
'caſy it was for her to ba another with 
poiſoning a ſervant, who had done the 
Tame to her own huſband: But not con- 
tented with this, he ſteps out of his way, 
and introduees ſome of the laſt words of 
her huſband Metellus, to render the fact 
more barbarous and ſhocking, from the 
admirable character of the man. This di- 
greſſion is brought in immediately upon 
the words I laſt read from Cicero, in the 
| following manner: O immortal gods, why 
do you ſemetimes wink at the greateſt crimes 
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of man kinil, or delay the puniſhment of them ECT» 


to faturity!. For I jaw, I myſelf jaw (and 
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ext”, 


it apts the delefuleſt ſcene of ny whole life}. 


when Qs Metellus was taken from the beſom 


of bis country; and when be, who \ thought 
himſelf born to be ſerviceable ta this, late, 
within three days after he had appeared with 


fuch advantage in the ſenate, in the forum, 
and every where in public, was ſnatched from 


in the flower of: bis age, and prime of bis 
ftrength and vigor. At which time, when 
be was about to expire, and bis mind bad 
hot the ſenſe of other things, till retaining 


and dying wards, how great 4 ftorm hung 
wer the city, and threatened the whole ftate, 
ten firiking the wall, which- ſeparated his 
houſe from that , Quintus Gatulus, and 
frequently calling both upon him and me, and 
ſeeming to greive not jo much at the ap- 
proach of bis own death, as that both his 


onntry and I ſhould be deprived. .of bis affi- 


fance. Had he nat been wickedly taken aff 


n ſudden, how would be after his conſul- 
ip have withſtood the fury of his kin{man, 
Publius Clodius, who, while. in that. office, 
threatened, in the hearing. of the ſenate, to 
tall king with his own hand, when he firſt 

507 : began 


Y : ahncern for the public, he' looked upon me, 
oF was all in tears, and intimated in broken 


AiSYSTEM 


ECT: began to break bur. And will this woman 
ai to come dur of thoſe doors; and talk of 


the force of poiſon ? will not ſhe fear, leſt ths 
houſe itſelf ſhould - ſpeak the villainy? will 
not ſſhe dread the conſcious wells,” nor that 
fad and mournful ' night ? But J return 15 


1 Cap. 4. The actiſatiun . And then he procedes to 


conſider; and refute the ſeveral circum- 
| ſtances of the "accuſation: © What I have 
pe cited here, was no part of his ar- 

but having mentioned the charge 
of — he immediately takes Dal 
to introduce it, in order to (excite the in- 
dignation of the hearers ' againſt Clodia, 
and invalidate the proſecution, as coming 
from a' perſon of her character. Digreſſon 
cannot properly be ſaid to be a neceſſary 
part of a diſcourſe, but it may ſometimes 
be very convenient, and chat . ſeveral 
accounts. 

As firſt, Where a ſubject is of itſelf flat 
and dry, or requires cloſe attention, it is of 
uſe to releive and unbend the mind by 
ſomething agreable and entertaining. For 
which reaſon Quintilian obſerves, that the 
orators of his time generally made an ex- 
curſion in their harangues upon fome plea- 
ſing topic, between the narration and the 
proof. But he condemns the practice, a5 
wes 4 too 


rn 
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think it neceſſary, it obliged them ſome wn 
times to bring in things trifling and fo- 
reign to the purpoſe *. Beſides, a Digreſ Inſt. orat. 
fon- is confined to no one part of a diſ- L * 
courſe, but may come in any where, as 
occaſion offers; provided it fall in natu- 
rally with the ſubject, and be made ſome 
way ſubſervient to it. We never meet 
with it in Cicero, without ſome evident 
and good reaſon. I have already ſhewn 
the uſe he makes of it, in the example 
above mentioned. So in his proſecution of 
Verres, for his barbarous and inhuman 
outrages againſt the Sicilians, he takes an 
occaſion to launch out into a beautiful de- 
ſeription of the iſland, and to recount the 
advantages, which accrued from it to the 
| Romans. His ſubject did not neceſſarily 

lead him to this, but his view in it was 
+ W to highten and Ins, the urg againſt 
f Verres 3. K Lil. ii. 
/ AGAIN, as a Digrefion ought not to be“ 


, made without ſufficient reaſon, ſo neither 
a ſhould it be too frequent. And he who 
- IB fever does it, but where it is proper and 
uſeful, will not often ſee occaſion for it: 
Frequently to leave the ſubject, and go off 
to other things, breaks. the thread of the 
diſ- 


wo general; for while they ſeemed to LE CT. 


A. SYSTEM. 


LECT, . diſcourſe, and is apt to introduce confu- 
w_ — fion.. Indeed ſome kinds, of writing admit 


of a more frequent uſe of digreſſions than 
others. In hiſtory they are often very ſer- 
viceable. For as that conſiſts of a ſeries 
of facts, and a long continued narrative 
without variety is apt to grow dull and 
tedious ; it is neceſſary at proper diſtances 
to throw in ſomething entertaining, in or- 
der to inliven it, and keep up the atten- 
tion. And accordingly we find the bet 
hiſtorians often imbelliſh their writings 
with deſcriptions af cities, tivers, and coun- 
tries, as likewiſe with the ſpetches of emi- 
nent perſons upon important occaſions, and 
other ornaments, to render them the more 
pleaſing and delightful. Poets ſtill take a 
greater liberty in this reſpect; for as their 
principal vie is moſt commonly to pleaſe, 
they do not attend ſo cloſely to connection 
but as an image offers itſelf, which may 
be agreably wrought up, they bring it in, 
and go off more frequently to different 
things, than other writers. 
- ANOTHER property of a Digreſſion is, 
that it ought not to be too long, leſt the 
hearers forget what preceded, before the 
ſpeaker returns again to his ſubject. Fot 
a digreſſion being no principal part of « 
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diſcourſe; nor of any further uſe, than as LE G. 


XIX. 


jt ſerves ſome way ot. other to inforce, or 


illuſtrate the main ſubject ; it cannot an- 
ſwer this end, if it be carried to ſuch a 
length, as to cauſe that either to be for- 
got, or neglected. And every one's. me- 
mory will not ſerve him to connect toge- 
ther two parts of a diſcourſe, which lie at 
a. wide diſtance from each other. The 
better therefore to guard againſt this, it is 
not unuſual with orators, before they enter 
upon a digreſſion of any conſiderable length, 
to prepare their hearers, by giving them 


notice of it, and ſometimes deſiring leave 


to divert a little from the ſubject. And 
o likewiſe at the concluſion they intro- 
duce the ſubject again by a ſhort tran- 
ition. Thus Cicero in the example cited 
above, when he has finiſhed his digreiion 
concerning the death of Metellus, pro- 
cedes to his ſubject again with theſe words: 
But J return to the accuſation. 

IN DEE D we find orators Ceo 
ſore preſſed, and the cauſe will not bear a 
cloſe ſcrutiny, artfully run into digreſſions 
with a deſign to divert the attention of the 
hearers from the ſubject, and turn them 
to a different view. And in ſuch caſes, 


as they endeavour to be unobſerved, fo 
Tor. I. U they 
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they do it tacitly without any tranſition, 


or intimation of their deſign; their buſi- 


neſs being only to get clear of a difficulty, 


till they have an opportunity of entering 


upon ſome freſh topic. I do not mention 
this as a conduct proper for imitation, tho 
it is fit to be remarked, in order to guard 
againſt it. 

Bor as Tran/itions are often uſed not 
only after a Digreſſion, but likewiſe upon 
other occaſions, I ſhall explain the nature 
of them a little more particularly. A Tran- 


fition therefore is, A form of ſpeech, by which | 


the ſpeaker in a few words tells his hearers 
both what he has ſaid already, and what he 
next defigns lo ſay *. Where a diſcourſe 
conſiſts of ſeveral parts, this is often very 


. 6. 5-3- proper in paſſing from one to another, 


eſpecially when the parts are of a conſide- 
rable length; for it aſſiſts the hearers to 
carry on the ſeries of the diſcourſe in their 
mind, which is a great advantage to the 
memory. It is likewiſe a great releif to 
the attention, to be told when an argu- 
ment is finiſhed, and what is to be ex- 
pected next. And therefore we meet with 
it very frequently in hiſtory. But I con- 
fider it at preſent only as made uſe of by 
orators. Cicero, as I have had occaſion 


to 


* 
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to obſerve formerly, divides his oration for L LSE. 
the Manitian law into three parts, and pro.. 
poſes to ſpeak, t of the nature of the 
- 87 againſt king Mithridates, then of its 

greatneſs, and laſtly of the choice of a ge- 

neral*. And when he has gone thro the * Cap. 2. 
; WH firſt head, which is pretty long, he con- 
nets it with the ſecond, by this ſhort 
tranſition : Having ſhewn the nature of the 
war, I ſhall now ſpeak a few things of its 
greatneſs . And again, at the concluſion * Cep. 8. 
of his ſecond head, he reminds his hearers 
of his method in the following manner : 7 
W think I have ſufficiently ſhewn the neceſſity 

of this war from the nature of it, and the 
danger of it from its greatneſs. What re- 
mams 7s to ſpeak concerning the choice of a 
general, proper to be intruſted with it 3. Cop. io. 
And in his ſecond oration againſt Catiline, 
who had then left Rome, having at large 
leſeribed his conduct and deſigns, he adds: 
But why do I talk ſo long concerning one 
memy, and ſuch an one; who owns himſelf 
m enemy, and whom I do not fear, fince, 
what I always defired, there is now a wall 
between us ; and ſay nothing of thoſe, who 
n- ¶ #nceal themſelves, who remain at Rome, and 

by ee among us + And then he procedes to * Cop. J 
ion I Sire an account of the other conſpirators. 
WI Bur 


. 


A SYSTEM 
Bur ſometimes in paſſing from one 


— thing to another, a general hint of it is 
thought ſufficient to prepare the hearers, 
without particularly ſpecifying what has 


been ſaid, or is next to follow. Thus Ci. 


1 Cop. 11 


* Cap. 32. 


cero in his ſecond Philippic ſais : But thoſe 


things are old, this is yet freſh . And 
again: But I have infiſted too long upon 


trifles, let us come to things of greater no- 
ment. And at other times, for greater 
brevity, the tranſition is imperfect, and 
mention made only of the following head, 


without any intimation of what has been 


ſaid already. As in Cicero's defence of 


Muraena, where he ſais: I muſt now pro- 


3 Cap. 26. 


4 Cap. 28. 


cede to the third part of my oration concer- 
ning tbe charge of bribery 3. And ſoon 
after: I come now to Cato, who 1s the ſup- 


port and ſtrength. of this charge +. 


THe third and laſt head, to which I pro- 
poſed to ſpeak, is Amplification. Now by 


Amplification is meant not barely a method 


of inlarging upon a thing ; but ſo to re- 


preſent it in the fulleſt and moſt compre- 


henſive vie w, as that it may in the livelieſt 


manner ſtrike the mind, and influence the 


| paſſions... Cicero ſpeaking of this, calls it, 


The greateſt commendation of. eloquence and 
obſerves, that it confiſts not only in magni- 
8 Hing 
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fying and hightening a thing, but likewiſe. E ET. 


XIX. 
in extenuating and leſſening it *. But tho 


it conſiſts of theſe two parts, and may be „ 8 
applied either way, yet to amplify is not, 25. 
to ſet things in a falſe light; but to paint 
them in their juſt proportion and proper 
colors, ſuitable to their nature, and qua- 
lities. Rhetoricians have obſerved ſeveral 
ways of doing this, the cheif of which I 
ſhall here mention. 

Ons is to aſcend from a particular thing 
to a general. Thus Cicero in his defence 
5 FArchias, having commended him as an 
excellent poet, and likewiſe obſerved, that 
all the liberal arts have a connection with 
each other, and a mutual relation between 
them, in order to raiſe a juſt eſteem of 
him in the minds of his hearers, takes oc- 
caſion to ſay many things in praiſe of po- 
lite literature in general, and the great 
advantages, that may be received from it. 
You will aſt me, ſais he, why we are 2 de- 
lighted with this man? Becauſe be ſupplies 
us with thoſe things, which both refreſh our 
minds after the noiſe of the forum, and de- 
Igbt our ears, when wearted with contention. 
Do you think we could either be furniſhed 
with matter for ſuch a variety of ſubjects, 
if we did not cultivate our minds with lear- 

U 3 | ning; 
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LECT: ning; or bear ſuch a conflant fatigue, with- 
aut affording them that refreſhment. I own 
I have always purſued theſe ftudies ; let thoſe 
be aſhamed, who have ſo given up themſelves 
to learning, as neither to be able to convert 
it to any common benefit, nor diſeaver it in 
public. But why ſhould it ſhame me, who 
have ſo lived for many years, that no ad- 
vantage or eaſe has ever diverted me, no 


pleaſure allured me, nor fleep retarded me 


from this purſuit. Who then can blame me, 
ar who can juſtly be 4 pleaſed with me, if | 
have tmployed that time in reviewing theſe 


Sues, which has been Jpent by. athers in 


managing their affairs, in the celebration of 
feſtivals, or other arver fions, in refreſhments 
of mind and body, in unſeaſanable banquets, 
in dice, or tennis ? And this ought the ro- 
ther to be allowed me, becauſe. my ability as 
an orator has been improved by theſe pur- 
ſuits, which, ſuch as it is, was. never wan- 
ting to dit my freinds. And i it be efteemed 
hut ſmall, yet I am ſenfible. from what ſpring 
I muſt draw thoſe things, which are f the 
Cap. 6. greateſt importance With more to the 
ſame purpoſe, from which he draws this 
inference: ſhall I not therefore love this mans 
ſhall I not admire. him ſhall, I not: by all 
» Cap. 8. means defend bim ? 
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A CONTRARY method to the former is - 1 

to deſcend from a general to a particular. 

As if any one, while ſpeaking in com- 

mendation of eloquence, ſhould illuſtrate 

what he fais from the example of Cicero, 

and ſhew the great ſervices he did his 

country, and the honors he gained to him- 

ſelf by his admirable ſkill in oratory. Our 

common way of judging of the nature and 

importance of things is from what we 

obſerve in particular inftances, by which 

we form general notions concerning them. 

When therefore we conſider the character 

of Cicero, and the figure he made in the 

world, it leads us to conclude, there muſt 

be ſomething very admirable in that art, 

by which he became fo celebrated. And 

this method he has taken himſelf in his 

oration for the Manilian law, where having 

firt intimated the ſcarcity of good generals 

at that time among the Romans, he then 

/ WH deſcribes the virtues of a complete com- 

N mander as a proof of it, and ſhews how 

many and great qualifications are neceſſary 

eto form ſuch a character, as courage, pru- 

8 dence, experience, and ſucceſs; all which 

: 

ll 


he afterwards applies to Pompey *. Cap. 10. 
AxrAIRD method is by an enumeration 
of parts. So when Cicero upon the defeat 

A U 4 of 
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LECT.of, Mark Antony before Mutina, propoſed 
wy) that funeral monument ſhould be erected 


1 Philipp. 
XIV. c. 13 


in honor of the ſoldiers, who were killed 
in that battle, as a comfort to their ſur- 
viving relations, he does it in this way, to 
give it the greater weight. Since, ſais he, 
the tribute of glory is paid to the beſt. and 
moſt valiant citizens by the honor of a no- 
nument, let us thus comfort their relations, 
who will, receive the greateſt conſolation in 
this. manner; their parents, who produced 


ſuch brave de efenders of the ſtate ; their chil- 


dren, who will enjoy theſe domeſtic examples 


of fortitude ; their wives, for the lofs of ſuch 


buſbands, whom it will be more fiting to extol 
than lament ; their brethren, who will hope 
to reſemble them 10 le eſs in their virtues, than 
their eſpe, And I wiſh\we may be able to 
remove the greif of all theſe by our refolu- 
tions . Such repreſentations greatly in- 
large the image of a thing, and afford the 
mind a much clearer view of it, than 
if it were contracted into one lingle pro- 
poſition, 

AG Alx, another 1 not ck un- 
like the former is, when any thing is illu- 
ſtrated from a variety of cauſes. Thus 
Cicero juſtifies his behaviour in retiring, 
and not oppoſing his enemies, when they 

ſpirited 
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ſpirited up the mob in order to baniſh EC fr 


him, from the following reaſons, which uv 
at that time determined him to ſuch a | 
conduct. I ben, ſais he, unleſs I was given 

up, ſo many armed fleets ſeemed ready 10 
attack this fingle ſhip of the ſtate, toſſed with 

the tempeſts of ſeditions and diſcords, and the 
ſenate was now removed from the helm ; 

when baniſbment, murder, and outrage were 
threatened ; when ſome from an apprehenſion 

of ther own danger would not defend me, 

others were incited by an inveterate hatred 

10 all good men, others thought I flood in 

their way, others took this opportunity to 
expreſs their reſentment, others envied the 

peace and tranquillity of the ſlate, and upon 

all theſe accounts I was particularly ſtrucł 

at : ſhould I have choſen rather to oppoſe 

them (TI will not fay to my own certain de- 
firuttion, but to the greateſt danger both of 

you and your children} than alone to ſubmit 

tn, and undergo what threatened us all in 
common! Such a number of reaſons brought - Sexe. 
together muſt ſet a thing in a very ſtrong © . 
and clear light. 

a Tux like may be ſaid of a number and 
variety of effects, Thus Cicero deſcribes 

» I the force and excellence of oratory from 

its great and ſurprizing effects, when he ſais: 

| I Nothing 


nds 


SYSTEM 


Fee Nothing '[cems to me more excellent than by 
— diſtour /e to draw, the attention of an whols 
aſſembly, delight them, and fway their incli. 
nations different ways at pleaſure. This. in 
every free ftate, and eſpecially in times of peace, 
and tranquillity, has been always in the higheſt 
efteem and reputation. For what is either ſi 
admirable, as for one only, or a very few, out 
of @ vaſt multitude to be able to do that, 
which. all have a natural: power of doing ? 
or ſo. delightful to hear, as a judicious and 
ſolid difeourſe in florid and polite language? 
or ſo: powerful and grand, as to influence the 
populace, the judges, the ſenate, by the charm; | 
of eloquence ? Noy, what is ſo noble, ſo gene- 
rous, ſo munzficent, as to afford aid to ſuppl 
cants, to ſupport the affiied, give ſafety, di- 
Aver from dangers, and. preſerve. from exile? 
Or what ts fo neceſſary, as to be always fur- 
niſhed with arms. to guard yourſelf, aſſert your 
right, or repel injuries? and not to confine 
our thoughts wholly to the courts of juſiice, 
or the ſenate; what is there in the arts of 
peace more agreable and entertaining, than 


th 
in 
by 
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For it is this eſpecially, wherein we excel other 
animals, that we can-diſcourſe together, and Wl |; ; 
convey our. thoughts to each other by words. 
Who therefore would not efleem, and in a par- 
4 ticular 


1 
good language, and a fine way of ſpeaking * 4 
Pi 
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ticular manner endeavour. to ſurpaſs others LECT. 
in that, wherein mankind. principally excels — 
brute. beaſts ? But to procede to its cheif ad- 
vantages : what elſe would have drawn men 
into _ſociettes ; or taken them off from a wild 
and ſavage hfe, and JSeftened them into a po- 
hte and ciuilixed behaviour; or when ſettled 
in communities have reſtrained them by laws g De Orat. 
Who but after ſuch a deſcription muſt con- 8 
ceive the ſtrongeſt paſſion for an art, at- 
tended with ſo many great and good effects? 

A THING may likewiſe be illuſtrated by 
its oppoſite. So the bleſſings and advan- 
tages of peace may be recommended from 
the miſeries and calamities of war.. And 
thus Cicero endeavours to throw contempt 
upon Catiline and his party, by comparing 
them with the contrary fide : But if omit- 
ting all theſe things, with which we abound, 
and they want, the. ſenate, the knights, the 
popuſace, the city, treaſury, revenues, all 
taly, the provinces, and foreign nations, if, 
F ſay, omitting theſe things, we compare the 
cauſes themſelves, in which. each fide is in- 
goged, we may learn from thence how de- 
Picable they are. For on this fide modeſty 
s ngaged, on that impudence; on this cha- 
ſity, on that lewdneſs ; on this integrity, on 


that fraud; on this piety on that profune- 
nefs ; 
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neſs; on thts, conſtancy, on that fury; on 


—— this honor, on that baſeneſs ; on this mode. 


ration, on that unbridled paſſion ; in a word 
equity, temperance, fortitude, prudence, and 
all virtues contend with. muſtice, luxury, 
cowardiſe, raſhneſs, and all vices ; plenty With 
want, reaſon with folly, ſobriety with mad- 
neſs, and laſtly good hope with deſpair. In 
ſuch a conteſt did men deſert us, would nt 


heaven ordain, that ſo many, and ſo great 


vices ſhould be defeated by theſe moſt excellent 


1 Iz Catil. vtrtues 1. 


aii 


GRADATION is another Weid way 
af doing this. So when Cicero would ag- 
gravate the cruelty and barbarity of Verres, 
for crucifying a Roman citizen; which 
was a fort of puniſhment only inflicted 


upon ſlaves; he chooſes this way of doing | 


it. I 7s a crime, ſais he, to bind a Roman 
citizen, wickedneſs to whip. him, and a fort 
of parricide to kill him ; what then muſt 1 
call it to crucify bim? No name can fuſf- 
ciently expreſs ſuch a villany . And the | 
images of things may thus be hightened, 

cither by aſcending, as in this inſtance, or 
deſcending, as in that which follows, rela- 
ting to the ſame action of Verres : Was I 
not to complain of, or bewail theſe things lo 
Roman citizens, nor the freinds of our ſtate, 
nor 
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nor thoſe who had heard of the Roman name, L E CT. 
XIX. 

ay if not to men but beaſts ; or to 90 e. 
We if in the moſt deſert wilderneſs to 
fones and rocks ; even all mute and inani- 
mate creatures would be moved by fo great 
and heinous cruelty *. 1 Cap. Cy. 

AND to name no more, facts may be 

amplified from their circumſtances, as time, 
place, manner, event, and the like. But 
inſtances of this would carry me too far, 
and therefore I ſhall only add, that as the 
deſign of amplification is not barely to prove 
or evince the truth of things, but alſo to 
adorn and illuſtrate them, it requires a 
florid and beautiful ſtile, conſiſting of {trong 
and emphatical words, flowing periods, 
harmonious numbers, lively tropes, and 
bright figures. But the conſideration of 
theſe things will come under the third part 
of oratory, namely Elocution, upon which 
I call enter in my next diſcourſe. 


L E C- 


XIX. 
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neſs; on thts, conſtancy, on that fury; an 


Gor this honor, on that baſeneſs ; on this od.. 


ration, on that unbridled paſſion ; in @ word 
equity, temperance, fortitude, prudence, ang 
all virtues contend with. muſtice, luxury, 
cowardi iſe, raſhneſs, and all vices ; plenty with 
want, reaſon with folly, ſobriety with nad. 


. neſs, and laſtly good hope with deſpair. I» 
_ Juch a conteſt did men deſert us, would nx 


heaven ordain, that ſo many, and ſo great 
vices ſhould be defeated. by theſe moſt excellent 


I= Catil: pr tues 
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2 Lib. v. 


c. 66. 


rte 18 N beautiful way 
of doing this. So when Cicero would ag- 
gravate the cruelty and barbarity of Verres, 
for crucifying a Roman citizen; which 
was a ſort of puniſhment only inflicted 


upon ſlaves; he chooſes this way of doing 


it. If is à crime, ſais he, to bind a Roman 
citizen, wickedneſs to whip him, and a fart 
of parricide to kill him; what then muſt 1 
call it to crucify bim? No name can fuſf- 
ciently expreſs ſuch a villany . And the 
images of things may thus be hightened, 
either by aſcending, as in this inſtance, or 


deſcending, as in that which follows, rela- 


ting to the. ſame action of Verres : Was l 
not to complain of, or bewail theſe things t0 
Roman citizens, nor the freinds of our ſtate, 

n FR 
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nor thoſe who had heard of the Roman name, L. E Cc ; 


ay if not to men but beaſts; or to go et! 


Wie, if in the moſt deſert wilderneſs to 


ſtones and rocks ; even all mute and inani- 


mate creatures would be moved by ſo great 
and heinous cruelty *. 1 Cap. Gy. 
Axp to name no more, facts may be 


amplified from their circumſtances, as time, 


place, manner, event, and the like. But 


inſtances of this would carry me too far, 


and therefore I ſhall only add, that as the 
deſign of amplification is not barely to prove 
or evince the truth of things, but alſo to 
adorn and illuſtrate them, it requires a 
florid and beautiful ſtile, conſiſting of ſtrong 
and emphatical words, flowing periods, 
harmonious numbers, lively tropes, and 
bright figures. But the conſideration of 
theſe things will come under the third part 
of oratory, namely Elocution, upon which 
I ſhall enter in my next diſcourſe. 


A S$ysTEM 


4% EOF PRE: IC. 
Of Elocuriom in gener, and purticulariy of 
Elegunre, td Purity. 


Ber. NICERO tells us, An orator ought 


U to confider three thmgs, what to ſpeak, 
" Orat. iꝝ what order, and in what manner. As 
©'+ itis therefore the defign of the art of rhe- 
toric to prepare and form the orator, it 

ought to treat of each of thefe. On which 
account I have formerly had occaſion more 

than once to obſerve its fimilitude with the 

art of building; in which the workman 

| firſt collects his materials, then puts them 
together in their proper order, and laſtly 

gives them ſuch ornaments, as are ſuited to 

the nature of the ſtructure. But fince the 
manner of ſpeaking reſpects both the Lan- 

guage and Pronunciation, this art is uſually 
divided into four parts : Invention, which 
teaches what to ſpeak ; Diſpeſition, which 


reſpects the order; Elocution, which re- 


gards the propriety and ornaments of lan- 
guage; and Pronunciation, which gives 
rules for a graceful delivery. I have hi- 
therto, in the courſe of theſe lectures, 


treated upon the two firſt of theſe, and 
ſhall 
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ſhall now procede to the third, which is L 2 
Elocution. 3 
Now Elocution directs us to ſuit both 
the words and expreſſions of a diſcourſe 
to the nature of the ſubject, or to ſpeak 
with propriety and decency. This faculty 
is in one word called Eloguence, and thoſe 
perſons, who are poſſeſſed of it, are there- 
fore ſtiled e/oguent. This has always been 
eſteemed ſo neceſſary and eſſential to an 
orator, that ſome have placed the whole 
art of oratory only in Elocution. That it 
is the moſt difficult part is very certain, 
and fo peculiar to it, that the rules for it 
ate given no where elſe; but it is evident 
from what I have formerly faid both upon 
Imvention and Diſpaſition, that this art con- 
tains many other things, beſides what par- 
ticularly relates to Elocution. And there- 
fore when Cicero, in his Book of à perfect 
orator, tells us, that fo invent what things 
are proper to ſay, and to difþoſe them in a 
juſt order, are indeed great matters, and like 
, the ſoul in the budy; but yet more proper 
to prudence, than eloquence ; he immediately 
adds: But what cauſe can be ſupported 
without prudence ? Let the orator therefore, 
who would excel, be acquainted with the 
beads of invention. From whence it is: Cap, 14. 
plain, 
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L 5 T. plain, that Cicero did not think the whole 
art of an orator to conſiſt in Eloquence or 
Elocution. But Quintilian has expreſſed 
himſelf more fully upon this head. I ſhall 
recite the paſſage, by which you will per- 
ceiye his judgement concerning it. Mitb. 
out elocution, ſais he, invention and diſþo- 
ſition are uſeleſs, and like a ſword in the ſcal- 
bard. This is theręfore what is principal) 
taught ; this no one can arrive at, but by 
the help of art; this requires ſtudy, practice, 
and obſervation ; this is the exerciſe of our 
whole life ; by this one orator excels another, 
this grues one kind of eloquence the preference 
to another ; what 1s either commendable, yr 
culpable in oratory, is found here. But he 
adds : However the whole care is not to be 
employed about words. For I muſt declare | 
againſt thoſe, who neglect all concern about 
things, which are the nerves of a cauſe; and 
ſpend their whole age in a vain attendance 
to words, And this they do for the jake of 
being exact, which in my opinion is very or- 
namental in ſpeaking ; but when it appears 
p 2 natural, and without affectation:. Thus 
frocen. far Quintilian. It appears therefore from 
| the authority of theſe great maſters of ora- 
tory, that perſons may run into an extreme 


either way. And a little obſervation will 
con- M 


— 
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convince us, that thoſe orators, who attend LE C f. 
only to the matter of their diſcourſe, and ; 
the truth of their reaſoning, and neglect 
all beauty and decency of expreffion ; tho 
they inform their hearers, yet it is in ſuch 
a way, as neither to delight, nor move 
them. And accordingly, as what is ſaid 
gives them leſs entertainment, their atten- 
tion muſt neceſſarily flag; by which means 
the main end deſigned is in proportion fru- 
ſtrated, which was Perſuaſion. And we often 
find that a ſpeech ſet off with good language, 
and agreable turns of expreſſion, tho per- 
haps but weak arguments, ingages the 
minds of the hearers, and is received with 
wplauſe ; while more juſt and cloſe rea- 
ning, but expreſſed in a coarſe and un- 
polite manner, is leſs attended to, and diſ- 
it WH regarded. For many perſons are of that 
11 W make, that you muſt pleaſe their ears in 
ce Wl order to impreſs their minds; and truth 
muſt be ſet off in a very agreable dreſs, 
before it will be received by them. 80 
that a due attention to words, and this 
part of oratory, ſeems neceſſary for all 
thoſe, who would render what they ſay 
acceptable to others. But, on the other 
hand, to regard ſounds only, and the 
lowers of language; and to be more ſoli- 
Var. I. 8 citous 
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LECT. citous about the turn of a period, than the 
XX. 
w—ſcnſ of it ; is a fign of a weak mind, and 


" Uti fu- 


pra. 


trifling genius. And. beſides, an anxious 


concern about words cools the imagina- 


tion, and checks the mind in its purſuits 
of things; and by that means commonly 
produces either a ſtiffneſs, or levity of ex- 
preſſion. A medium therefore in this caſe 
is undoubtedly the beſt. And what Quin- 
tilian adviſes here is worth remarking. B- 
as careful, ſais he, as you pleaſe about your 
language, only remember, that nothing is t 
be done merely for the ſake of words ; fince 


words were firſt invented for the Jake of 


things. And they feem to be moſt preferabl, 
which beſt expreſs our ideas, and moſt afſe# 
the minds of the hearers *. This part of 
oratory was much more cultivated by the 
antients, than it has been of late ages; and 
by none more than Cicero, who is gene- 
rally largeſt upon it in his treatiſes upon 
this art. And in all his writings he ap- 
pears. to have been very exact and careful 


of his language; but always ſhews an equal 


2 Orat. 
" 

3 Orat. 
Partit. 
6: 33. 


regard to good ſenſe, and ſolid reaſoning. 
And therefore he tells us, that, wiſdom it 
the foundation of eloquence *, And in an- 
other place, that, eloquence is nothing elſe, 


but copious and florid wiſdom 3. And indeed 


where 
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it; and the other is of little value with 
wiſe men, tho it has often a confiderable 
influence in popular harangues. But where 
they are united, they make one of the 


| ture. 

Ex ocur ro is twofold, general and par- 
5 ticular. The former treats of the ſeveral 
. properties and ornaments of language in 
5 common ; the latter conſiders them, as 
e WH they are made uſe of to form different 
# WI forts of ſtile. I ſhall begin with general 
, eocution, which rhetoricians make to con- 
fiſt of three parts: Elegance, Compoſition, 
and Dignity. Elegance reſpects the pu- 
rity, and clearneſs-of the language. Com- 


the periods. And Drgnity explains the 
n nature and various kinds of tropes and 
fieures. A diſcourſe, which has all theſe 
properties ſuitably adjuſted, muſt, with re- 
ſpect to the language, be perfect in its kind, 
and delightful to the hearets. 

ELEGANCE, which makes the firſt part 
of Elorution, conſiſts, as we have ſeen, in 
two things; Purity, and Perſþicuity : and 
both theſe, as well with reſpect to ſingle 

| A 2 words, 
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where theſe two do not meet, the one L * 
wants a neceſſary ornament to recommend 


higheſt accompliſhments of human na- 


poſitron regards the turn and harmony of 
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LE CT. words, as their conſtruction. in ſentences, 

625 Thi properties in language give it the 
name of elegant; for a like reaſon that we 
call other things ſo, which are clean and 
neat in their kind. But in the common 
uſe of our tongue, we are apt to confound 
elegance with eloquence, and ſay, a diſ 
courſe is elegant; when we mean by the 
expreſſion, that it has all the properties of 
fine language. 


Now by purity (upon which I propoſe 
to treat at preſent) we are to underſtand 
the choice of ſuch words and phraſes, as 
are ſuited and agreable to the uſe of the 
language, in which we ſpeak. And 6 
grammarians reduce the faults, they op- 
poſe to it, to two ſorts, which they call 
barbariſm and ſoleciſin; the former of which 
reſpects ſingle words, and the latter their 
conſtruction. But I ſhall conſider them 
jointly, and in a manner different from 
grammarians. For with them all words 
are eſteemed pure, which are once adopted 
into a language, and authoriſed by uſe. 
And as to phraſes, or forms of expreſſion, 
they allow them all the ſame claim, which be 
are agreable to the analogy of the tongue. 
But in oratory neither all words, nor all 
expreſſions are ſo called, which occur in 

any 
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any language; but ſuch only, as come LE OT. 
recommended by the authority of thoſe, gw 
who ſpeak or write with accuracy and po- 
liteneſs. Indeed it is a common faying, 
' that we ſhould think with the learned, and 
ſpeak with the vulgar. But the meaning 
of that expreſſion is no more, than that 
we ſhould ſpeak agreably to the common 
uſage of the tongue, that every one may 
underſtand us; and not chooſe ſuch words 
or expreſſions, as are either difficult to be 
underſtood, or may carry in them an ap- 
pearance of affectation and ſingularity. 
But in order to ſet this matter in a clearer 
light, I ſhall here recount the principal 
things, which vitiate the purity of lan- 
puage. * 

Ax firſt, it often happens, that ſuch 
words and forms of ſpeaking, as were in- 
n Wl troduced by the learned, are afterwards 
dropt by them, as mean and ſordid, from 
a ſeeming baſeneſs contracted by vulgar 
d WF uſe. For polite and elegant ſpeakers di- 
ſtinguiſh themſelves by their diſcourſe, as 
perſons of figure do by their garb; one 
being the dreſs of the mind, as the other 
is of the body. And hence it comes to 
paſs, that both have their different faſhions, 
which are often changed; and as the vul- 
| X 3 5 
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gar affect to imitate thoſe above them in 
| both, this frequently occaſions an altera- 
tion, when either becomes too trite and 
common. But beſides the ſordid words 
and expreſſions, which are rendered fo by 
the uſe of the vulgar; there is another 
ſort firſt introduced by them, which is care- 
fully to be avoided by all thoſe, who are 
deſirous to ſpeak well. For the vulgar 
have their peculiar words and phraſes, 
ſuited to their circumſtances, and taken 
from ſuch things, as uſually occur in their 
way of life. Thus in the old comedians, 
many things are ſpoken by ſervants, agre- 
able to their character, which would be 
very unbecoming from the mouth of a 
gentleman. And we cannot but daily ob- 
ſerve the like inſtances among ourſelves. 

AGAIN, this is common to language 
with all other human productions, that it 
is in its own nature liable to a conſtant 
change and alteration, For as Horace has 
juſtly obſerved : 

Al human works ſhall waſte: 

Then bow can feeble words pretend t 
laft * 2 
Nathing could ever pleaſe all perſons, or 
at leaſt for any length of time. And there 
is nothing, from which this can leſs be 

I | ex- 
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expected, than language. For as the l. ECT: 
thoughts of men are exceding various, and 
words are the ſigns of their thoughts; 
they will be conſtantly inventing new ſigns 
to expreſs them by, in order to convey 
their ideas with more clearneſs, or greater 
beauty. If we look into the different ages 
of the Latin writers, what great altera- 
| tions and changes do we find in their lan- 
| guage ? How few now underſtand the re- 
| maining fragments of the twelve tables? 
. Nay how many words do we meet with 
| even in Plautus, the meaning of which has 
dot yet been fixed with certainty by the 


0 ſkill of the beſt critics? And if we con- 
a der our own language, it will appear to 
- have been in a manner intirely changed, 


from what it was a few ages fince. To 
mention no others, our celebrated Chaucer 
is to moſt perſons now almeſt unintelli- 
vible, and wants an expoſitor. And even 
fince our own memory, we cannot but 
have obſerved, that many words and ex- 
preſſions, which a few years ago were in 
common uſe, are now in a manner laid 
alide and antiquated ; and that others have 
conſtantly, and daily do ſuccede in their 


room. So true is that obſervation of the 
lame poet : 


X 4 Some 


1 Ibid, 


v. 70. 
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Some words that — or ele will fel 
decay, | 
Shall be reflor'd, and come again in way; ; 
And words now ere ſhall not be fancied 
long, 


They ſhall not pleaſt the ear, nor move 
the tongue; 


As uſe ſhall rbefe — ne: thoſe con- 


demn, 


ye the fole rule of eee and judge ſu- 


preme *. 


We muſt therefore no leſs abſtain from 
antiquated, or obſolete words and phraſes, 
than from ſordid ones. Tho all old words 
are not to be thought antiquated. By the 
former I mean ſuch, which tho of an an- 
tient ſtanding, are not yet entirely diſuſed, 
nor their ſignification loſt. It is the opi- 
nion of Quintilian, that theſe may ſome- 


times be admitted, tho ſparingly. Not 


| graben and thro length of time wholly for 


only the beſt. judges, ſais he, allow the uſe of 
old words; but they give both a majeſty, and 
an agreable pleaſure to a diſcourſe. For they 
babe the authority of antiquity, and a hind 
of novelty from their diſuſe. But they ought 
neither to be frequent, nor glaring ; becauſe 
nothing is more diftaſteful than aſſoctation: 

nor muſt they be ſuch, as are entirely anti- 
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got. We are not therefore in the opinion LE Cr. 
of this judicious writer, to be wholly de- . a 
bared from the uſe of old words, eſpecially %. 


f when they appear more ſignificant, than c. . 
any others we can fix upon. But as to 
5 phraſes or expreſſions, greater caution ſeems 


ſtill neceſſary, and ſuch as are old, ſhould 
doubtleſs, if at all, be uſed more ſparingly. 
The Latin tongue was brought to its grea- 
teſt perfection in the reign of Auguſtus, 
or ſomewhat ſooner ; and he himſelf ſtu- 
died it very carefully. For, as Suetonius 
tells us: He applied himſelf to eloquence, and 
the ſtudy of the liberal arts, from his child- 
bond, with great diligence and labor. He 
choſe a manner of ſpeaking, which-was ſmooth 
and elegant; and avoided the ill favour, as 
he uſed to call it, of antiquated words. And 
be was wont to blame Tiberius jor his af- 
fectation of them *. In our own language, - Sure. in 
ſuch words are to be eſteemed antiquated, :,; . * 
which the moſt polite perſons have droped, 
both in their diſcourſe, and writings; whoſe 
example we ſhould follow, unleſs we would 
be thought to converſe rather with the 
dead, than the living. 
Bur further, as on the one hand we 
muſt avoid obſolete words and phraſes; ſo 
on the other, we ſhould refrain trom new 
ones; 
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LECT: ones; or ſuch, whoſe uſe has not been yet 
ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, at leaſt among thoſe 

of the beſt taſte. Cuſtom rules here, but, 

as we have obſerved before, every cuſtom 

is not to be followed: a diſtinction muſt 

be made between the uſe of the vulgar, 

and that of the learned. Quintilian has 

very well determined this matter, when 

he ſais: We muſt ſettle firſt, what that is, 
which we call cuſtom. Which, if it tale 

its name from that, which moſt perſons prac- 

tiſe, it will be an ill guide, nat pnly in lan- 
guage; but what is of greater conſequence, 

in life. For when has the world been. ſo 
happy, that what 1s right, has pleaſed the 
majority? Therefore that is not to be taken 

for @ rule in language, which many have 
corruptly fallen into. But I ſhall call the 
conſent of the learned the cuſtom of language, 

as the conſent of the good the cuſtom of 

2 .oret. living.. A language is not the progeny 
8 46. of one age. It requires a much longer 
ſeries of time to complete it, and bring it 

to perfection. And beſides, there is a cer- 

tain agrement and harmony both in the 
words, and modes of expreſſion, proper to 
every language, by which it is diſtinguiſhed 

from others. Therefore when any thing 

new is introduced, it often ſeems harſh at 

firſt, 
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firſt, and diſpleaſing to the ear; till bite ESTs 
has ſoftened it, and the uſe of the learned. 
as it were, wrought it into the language. 

The antient Romans, while their language 
continued in its purity, were very ſcru- 
pulous of admitting any thing new into 
it, by which it might be vitiated. Nor 
would they preſently ſubmit to the grea- 
teſt authority in this caſe. So when Pom- 
forms, who (as Suetonius informs us) was 
* & moſt zealous defender of the purity of the 
Latin tongue, once excepted to an expreſſion, 
which was uſed by the emperor Tiberius; 
| and Atteins Capito attempted to defend it, 
by faying that it was Latin, or at leaſt would 
then be ſo, fince the emperor had uſed it: 
Capito is miſtaken, replied Pompontus ; for 
tho you, Caeſar, can make men free, you 
cannot make words free. Now words may :D:illuftr. 
be conſidered as new in two reſpects ; ei- n 22. 
ther when they are firſt brought into a lan- 
guage, or when they are uſed in a new 
ſenſe. As the former of theſe may ſome- 
times leave us in the dark, by not being 
underſtood ; ſo the latter are moſt apt to 
miſlead us : for when we hear a word, 
that has been familiar to us, we are pre- 
ſently led to fix that idea to it, with which 
it 
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LECT. jt has uſually been attended. And there- 
XX. 
— fore in both caſes, ſome previous intima- 


tion may be neceſſary. Cicero, who per- 
haps inlarged the furniture of the Roman 
tongue more than any one perſon beſides, 
appears always very cautious, how he in- 
troduces any thing new, and generally 
gives notice of it, when he attempts it; 
as appears in many inſtances ſcattered thro 
his works. What bounds we are now to 
fix to the purity of the Latin tongue, in 
the uſe of it, the learned are not well 
agreed. It is certain our furniture is much 
leſs, than when it was a living language, 
and therefore the greater liberty muſt of 
neceſſity be ſometimes taken. So that 
their opinion ſeems not unadviſable, who 
direct us to make choice principally of 
what we are furniſhed with from the wri- 
ters of the Auguſtan age, and where we 
cannot be ſupplied from them, to make 
uſe of ſuch authors as lived neareſt to 
them, either before, or ſince. And as to 
our own tongue, it is certainly prudent 
to be as careful, how we admit any thing 
into it, that is uncouth, or diſagreable 
to its genius; as the antient Romans were 
into theirs ; for the perfection of a lan- 
1 guage 
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guage does in a great meaſure. confiſt L ECT: 
in a certain analogy, and harmony runing 
thro the whole, by which it may be ca- 

pable of being brought to a ſtandard. 

Burr beſides thoſe things already men- 
tioned, any miſtake in the ſenſe of words, 

or their conſtruction, is oppoſed to pu- 

rity. For to ſpeak purely, is to ſpeak 
correctly. And ſuch is the nature of theſe 

faults in elocution, that they are often 

not ſo eaſy to be obſerved by hearing, 

as by reading. Whence it is, that many 

| perſons are thought to ſpeak better, than 

they write; for while they are ſpeaking, 

many flips and inaccuracies eſcape diſ- 
regarded, which in reading would preſent- 

ly appear. And this is more eſpecially 

the caſe of perſons unacquainted with arts 

and literature; who, by the aſſiſtance of 

a lively fancy, and flow of words, often 

ſpeak with great eaſe and freedom, and 

by that means pleaſe the ear; when, at 
the ſame time, what they fay, would not 

ſo well bear reading. 

- I-sHALL only add, that a diſtinction 
ought likewiſe to be made between a 
poetic diction, and that of proſe writers. 

For poets in all languages have a fort 


of 
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LEC' CT. of peculiar dialed, and take greater li- 


Q berties, not only in their figures, but alſo 
in their choice and diſpoſition of words; 


ſo that what is a beauty in them, would 


often appear unnatural and affected in 


* , prof. 


J E C- 


re . . 
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LECTURE XXI. 
Of Perſpicuty. 


LEGANCE, as I have already ob- LE cT. 
| ſerved, conſiſts of two parts, Purity ORs 
and Per/prcurty : the former of which ren- 

ders a diſcourſe correct, and the latter 

makes it intelligible. As the one there- 

fore is agreable and pleaſant, the other is 
neceſſary, and for that reaſon principally 

to be regarded. For the moſt accurate 

and exact language is of little uſe, if it be 

not ſufficiently clear; ſince it is much the- 

fame thing not to ſpeak at all, and not to 

be underſtood, when we do ſpeak. And 
therefore Quintilian ſeems very juſtly to 

place the cheif excellency of ſpeech in 
perſpicuity 7, Tho to render a diſcourſe TOE 
entertaining, as well as clear, eſpecially to Lb. vii 
perſons of a good taſte, both theſe pro- 
perties muſt be joined. They expect to 

be pleaſed, at the ſame time they are in- 
formed; and think, that the beſt ſenſe 
always deſerves the beſt language : but 

ſill the cheif regard is to be had to per- 


ſpicuity. 


\ 4 


— 
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LE beer Langen eD. of. Purity in my laſt diſ. 
S Coasſe, and mall therefore now procede to 
| ſpeak of Perfprieuity. < And this, as well as 
| the former, conſiſts partly in jingle n 
and partly i in their conſtruction. 


As to Jingle wordt, thoſe are generally 
cleareſt and beſt underſtood, which ate 
uſed in their proper ſenſe. But it requires 
no ſmall attention and ſkill: to be well 
acquainted with the force and propriety 
of words; which ought to be duly regar- 
ded, ſince the perſpicuity of a diſcourſe u 
depends ſo much upon it. Caeſar ſeems Wl Þ 
plainly to have been of this mind, when ü 


” a Fern a5 e we we KK 


bays 


- — — — — — — —— 


he tells us, The foundation of eloquence con- c 

Deb: jo fiſts in the * rhoice , words *. It may not c 
eat.c.72. be amiſs therefore to lay down ſome fe ü 
obſervations, by which the diſtinct notions U 

of words, and their peculiar force may p. 

more eafily be perceived. Indeed it is the h 
butineſs*of a grammarian to give us all the * 
different fenſes of words, and ſupport them t 

with 850d authorities; J ſhall therefore p 
content myſelf with offering a few general tl 

brats, in order to regulate. our choice in N 

the uſe of them. Now all words may be ſe 

_ ervided-into proper words and tropes. Thoſe fi 

are called proper worde, which are ex- ; 


Prefied* in their proper and uſual ſenſe. 
Os 4 And 


-» 
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And tropes are ſuch words, as are applied l. ECT. 
to ſome * thing, than what they pro- yy 
perly denote, by reaſan of ſome ſimilitude, 
telation, or contrariety between the two 
things. So when a ſubtle artful man is 
called a fox, the reaſon of the name is 
founded in a ſimilitude of qualities. If we 
fay, Cicero will always live, meaning bis 
works, the cauſe is transfered to the effect. 
And when we are told, Caeſar . conguered 
the Gauls, we underſtand that he did it 
with the aſſiſtance of his army; where a 
| part is put for the whole from the rela- 
| tion between them. And when Cicero 
calls Antony, a fine guardian of the ſlate, 
every one perceives, he means the con- 
trary, But I ſhall explain the nature and 
uſe of tropes more fully hereafter in their 
proper place. All words mult at firſt have 
had one original and primary fignification, 
which, ſtrictly ſpeaking, may be called 
their proper ſenſe. But it ſometimes hap- 
pens thro length of time, that words loſe 
IE their original ſignification, and aſſume a 
new one, which then becomes their proper 

ſenſe. So heſtis in the Latin tongue at 

firſt ſignified a ffranger; but afterwards 

that ſenſe of the ward was entirely laid 
ade, and it was uſed to denote a public 
Vor. 1. Y enemy. 
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1 enemy. And in our language it is wel 5 
2 known, that the word nave antiently ſig- Y 


nified a ſervant. The reaſon of the change 1 
ſeems to be much the ſame, as in that of . 
the Latin word latro, which firſt ſignified 1 
4 ſoldier, but afterwards a robber. Beſides, 
in all languages it has frequently happened, 
that many words have gradually varied 1 
from their firſt ſenſe to others ſomewhat 
different; which may notwithſtanding all " 
of them, when rightly applied, be looked Ml © 
upon as proper. Nay, in proceſs of time, “ 
it 15 often difficult to ſay, which is the ori- 
gina), or moſt proper ſenſe. Again, ſome- 
times two or more words may appear to 
have the ſame ſignification with each other, 
and may therefore be uſed indifferently ; 
unleſs the beauty of the period, or ſome 
-other particular reaſon, determine to the 
choice of one, rather than another. Of 
this kind are the words ef and gladius in 
the Latin tongue, and in ours pity and 
compaſſion. And there are other words of 
ſo near an affinity to each other, or at leaſt 
appear ſo from vulgar uſe, that they are 
commonly thought to be ſynonymous. Such 
are the words mercy, and pity; tho mercy 
in its ſtrict ſenſe. is exerciſed towards an 
-offender, and pity reſpects one in diſtreſs. 
SLE 4 As 
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As. this peculiar force and diſtinction of L EF. 
words is carefully to be attended to, fo it 
may be known ſeveral ways. Thus the . 
proper ſignification of ſubſtantives may be 
een by their application to other ſubſtan- 
tives. As in the inſtance juſt now given, 
a, perſon is ſaid to ſhew mercy, to. a: cri- 
ninal, and pity to one in difireſs. And in 
the like manner verbs are diſtinguiſhed, 
by being joined to ſome certain nouns, and 
not to others. So a perſon is (aid to com- 
ound an inferior, to intreat a ſuperior,” and 
„ deſire an equal. Adjectives alſo, which 
denote the properties of things, have their 
ſignification determined by thoſe ſubjects, 

to which they moſt properly relate. Thus 

we ſay, an Honeſt mind, and a healthful 
oe; 4 vie man, and à fine houſe. An- 
1 other way of diſtinguiſhing the propriety 
05 of words, is by their uſe in gradations. 
As if one ſhould ſay: Hatredt, grudges, 

0 quarrels, tumults, ſeditions, wars, ſpring from 
n | unbridled paſſions. The proper ſenſe of 
4 words may likewiſe be known, by obſer- 
: ving to what other words they are either 

i oppoſed, or uſed as equivalent: So in that 
N paſſage. of Cicero, where he ſais: I cannot 
percerve why you ſhould be angry with me; 
it be becauſe I defend him, whom you ac- 
| y 4 2 cuſe ; 3 
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2 reihe; why may not I be diſpleaſed with you, 
Cs for arcufing bim, whom I defend ? You ſay, 
I # accuſe my enemy; and 1 ſay, I defend ny 
5 „ feind *, Here the words accuſe. and de- 
Fend, freind and enemy, are oppoſed; and 
to be angry and diſpleaſed, are uſed as terms 
equivalent. Laſtly, the derivation of words, 
contributes very much to determine their 
true meaning. Thus becauſe the word 
manners, comes from the word man, it may 
properly be applied either to that, or any 
other put for it. And therefore we fay, 
the manners of men, and the manners of the 
age, becauſe the word age is there uſed for | 

the men of the age. But if we apply the 

word manners to any other animal, it is a 

trope. By theſe, and ſuch like obſerva- 
tions, we may perceive the proper ſenſe | 
and peculiar force of words, either by their # 

connection with other words, diſtinction 
from them, oppoſition to them, equiva- | | 
leney with them, or derivation. And by i © 
thus fixing their true and genuine fignifi- | 
cation, we ſhall cafily ſee when they be- } 
come tropes. But tho words, when taken |. 
in their proper ſignification, generally con- 
vey the plaineſt and cleareſt ſenſe ; yet | 
ſome are more forceable, ſonorous, or beau li 


tiful than others. And by thefe confide- | 
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rations we muſt often be determined in LECT: 
our choice, of them. So whether we fay, Ly . 
he got, or, he obtained the victory, the ſenſe 

is the ſame; but the latter is more full 

and ſonorous. In Latin, times ſignifies 

[ fear, pertimeo is more full and ſignificant, 

and pertimeſco more ſonorous than either 

of the former. The Latin and Greek lan- 
uages "have much the advantage of ours 

% this reſpect, by reaſon of their compo- 
tions ; by the help of which they can 
often expreſs that in one word, for which 

we are obliged to put two words, and 
ſometimes more. So pertimeo cannot be 

fully expreſſed in our language by one 

word ; but we are forced to join one or 

two particles to the verb, to convey its 

juſt idea, and ſay, I greatly, or very much 
fear : and yet even then, we ſcarce ſeem 

to reach its full force. As to tropes, tho 
generally ſpeaking they are not to be cho- 
La, where plainneſs and perſpicuity « of ex- 
preſſion is only deſigned, and proper words 

may be found; yet thro the penury of all 
languages, the uſe of them is often made 
neceſſary. And ſome of them, eſpecially 
metaphors, which are taken from the ſimi- 
litide of things, may, when cuſtom has 
rendered them familiar, be conſidered as 


wd T 1 proper 
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L E ST. proper words, and uſed in their ſtead, 
. Thus, whether J ſay, I fee your meaning, 


or, I underſtand your meaning, the "ſenſe is 
equally clear; tho the latter expreſſion is 
proper, and the former metaphorical, by 
which the action of ſeeing is transfered 
from the eyes to the mind. 

Bur Perſpicuity, as I have faid, ariſes 
not only from a choice of Angle word, 
but likewiſe from the conſtruction of them 
in ſentences. For the meaning of all the 
words in a ſentence, conſidered by them- 
ſelves, may be very plain and evident; and 


yet by reaſon of a diſorderly placing them, 


or confuſion of the parts, the ſenſe of the 
whole may be very dark and obſcure. Now 
it is certain, that the moſt natural order is 
the plaineſt; that is, when both the words 
and parts of a ſentence are ſo diſpoſed, as 


beſt agrees with their mutual relation, and 


dependance upon each other. And where 
this is changed, as is uſually done, eſpe- 
cially in the antient languages, for the 
greater beauty and harmony of the periads; 
yet due regard is had by the beſt writers 
to the evidence and perſpicuity of the ex- 
preſſion. | 

Bur to ſet this ſubje& in a clearer 
light, on which the perfection of language 
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ſo much depends, I ſhall mention ſome L * 
few things, which cheifly occaſion obſcu . 
rity ; and this either with reſpect to ſingle 
words, or their conſtruction. 

AnD firſt, all ambiguity of expreſſion is 
gone cauſe of obſcurity. This ſometimes 
ariſes from the different ſenſes, in which a 
word is capable of being taken. So we 
are told, that upon Cicero's addreſſing him- 
ſelf to Octavius Cacfar, when he thought 
himſelf in danger from his reſentment, and 
WH reminding him of the many ſervices he 
bad done him; Octavius replied, He came 
the lajt of his freinds *. But there was a. Appian. 
deſigned ambiguity in the word 14, as it 5 
might either reſpect the time of his co- L. v. 
ming, or the opinion he had of his freind- 
\ OW lip. And this uſe of ambiguous words 
we ſometimes meet with, not only in 
poetry, where the turn and wit of an epi- 
gram often reſts upon it; but likewiſe in 
proſe, either for pleaſantry or ridicule. Thus 
de Cicero calls Sextus Clodius, the light , 
the ſenate ; which is a compliment he * Pr M- 
pais to ſeveral great men, who had di- bb 
ſtinguiſhed themſelves by their public ſer- 
vices to their country. But Sextus, who 
1 had a contrary character, was a relation of 
P, Clodius, whoſe dead body, after he had 
ſo | . 1 4. been 
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24 * been killed by Milo, he carried in à tu. 
— multuous manner into the ſenate houſe, and 
there burnt it with the ſenators benches, 
in arder to inflame the populace againſt 
Milo, And it is in/lluſion to that riotous 
action, that Cicero, uſing this ambiguous 
expreſſion, calls him, the lig ir of the ſenate. 
In ſuch inſtances therefore it is a beauty, 
and not the fault I am cautioning againſt; 
gs the fame thing may be often good or 
bad, as it is differently applied. Tho even 
in ſuch deſigned ambiguities, where one 
ſenſe is aimed at, it ought to be ſufficiently 
plain, otherwiſe they loſe their intention. 
And in all ſerious diſcourſes they ought 
carefully to be avoided. But obſcurity 
more frequently ariſes from the ambiguous 


difficult to determine, in what ſenſe they 

are to be taken. Quintilian gives us this 
example of it: A certain man ordered in 

bis awill, that his heir gas erect for him a 

22 ſtatue holding a ſpear, made of gold *. A 
2 5 queſtion ariſes here, of great conſequence 
to the heir, from the ambiguity of the ex- 
preſſion ; ; whether the words made of gold, 

are to be applied to the ftatue, or the 
ſpear : that is, whether it was the deſign 

LE the teſtator by this appointment, that 

the 


conſtruction of words, which renders it | 
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the whole ſtatue, or only the ſpear, ſhould L EC 
be made of gold. A ſmall note of diſtinc> gy 
tion, differently placed between the parts 
of this ſentence, would clear up the doubt, 
and determine the ſenſe either way. For 
if one comma be put after the word farue, 
and another after ſpear, the words made of 
gold, muſt be refered to the Hatue, as if it 
had been faid, a flatue, made of gold, holding 
a peur. But if there be only the firſt 
comma placed after /atue,. it will limit 
the words made of gold, to the ſpear only; 
in the ſame ſenſe, as if it had been Raid, 
4 fatue holding a golden fpear. And 
either of theſe ways of expreſſion would 
in -this caſe have been preferable, for 
avoiding the ambiguity, according to the 
intention of the teſtator. The antient 
heathen oracles were generally delivered in 
ſuch ambiguous: terms. Which without 
doubt were ſo contrived on purpoſe, that 
thoſe, who gave out the fers, might 
have room left for an evaſion. | 
Ac Alx, obſcurity is — either 
by too ſhort and coneiſe a manner of ſpea- 
king, or by ſentences too long and prolix; 
either of theſe extremes have ſometimes 
this bad conſequence. We find an in- 
Renee of the former in Pliny the elder, 


where 
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L r where ſpeaking of Hellebore, he ſais: They 


Lib. xxv. 


mw 


——/orbid it to be given to aged perſons an chil- 
„Hi. Nat. dren, and leſs to women than men. The 


verb is wanting in the latter part of the 
ſentence, and leſs to women than men, which 
in ſuch caſes being uſually ſupplied from 
what went before, would here ſtand thus: 
and they forbid it to be given leſs to. women 
than men. But this is directly contrary to 
the ſenſe of the writer, whoſe meaning is, 


either that it is ordered to be given in a | 


leſs quantity to women than men, or not 


ſo frequently to women as men. And 
therefore the word order is here to be ſup- | 
plied, which. being of a contrary ſignifica- | 
tion to forbid, expreſſed in the former part | 
of the ſentence, occaſions the obſcurity. 
That long periods are often attended with | 
the ſame ill effect, muſt be ſo obvious to 
every one's experience; that it would be | 
intirely needleſs to produce any examples, | 
in order to evince the truth of it. And | 
therefore I ſhall only obſerve, that the belt 
way of preventing this ſeems to be, by di- | 
viding. ſuch ſentences, as excede a proper | 
length, into two or more, which may ge- | 


nerally be done without much trouble. 


- ANOTHER cauſe of obſcurity, not in- | 


ferior to any yet mentioned, is Parentheſis, | 
when | 
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when it is either too long, or too rk 
quent. This of Cicero, in his oration for 
sulla, is longer than we uſually find in 
him: O immortal gods {for I muſt attribute 
to you, what is your own: nor indeed can 
T claim fo much to my own abilities, as to 
have been able of myſelf to go thro ſo many, 
ſo great, ſuch different affairs, with that ex- 
pedition, in that boiſterous tempeſt ef the 
flate} you inflamed my mind with a defire to 
Ave my country *. But where any obſcu- * Ce. 14. 
rity ariſes from ſuch ſentences, they may 
frequently be remedied by much the ſame 
means, as was juſt now hinted concerning 
long and prolix periods; that is, by ſepa- 
rating the parentheſis from the reſt of the 
ſentence, and placing it either before or 
after. So 1n this ſentence of Cicero, the 
parentheſis may ſtand laſt, in the following 
manner: O immortal gods, you inflamed my 
mind with a defire to ſave my country : for 
I muſt attribute to you, what 1s your own ; 
nor indeed can I claim ſo much to my own 
abilities, as to have been able of myſelf to go 
thro ſo many, fo great, fuch different af- 
fairs, with that expedition, in that boiſterous 
tempeſt of the flate. This order of the 
ſentence is very plain, and leſs involved 
than the former. But to remoye the ob- 


ſcurity, 
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LBC T- ſcurity, which: otherwiſe might be occa. 
ann a long. parentheſis, one or more 
VNords are ſometimes repeated immediately 
after jt, which had been mentioned juſt 
before, . Thus Cicero in his ſecond Phic 
lippic ſais: A ſpear heing erected beſore the 
temple of. Fupiter Stator, the gaods fun- 
happy J. tho my tears are exhauſted, my greif 

yet continues fixed in my breaſt } the goods, 
L ſay, of Pompey the Great were expoſed to 
* Cap. 26. auctiaꝝ by the doleful voice à crier . In 
the following ſentence of the fame excel- | 
lent writer, there are no leſs than three 
parentheſes ; which I take notice of, as | 
thing very ſeldom to be found in him; 
and therefore rather to be obſerved, than 
imitated without neceſſity. Speaking of | 

the duty of magiſtrates, and ſuch who have 
the management of public affairs, he ſais: 
Care muſt be taken, that it be not (as was 
often done by our anceſtors, thro the fmall- 
neſs of the treaſury, and continuance of the 
wars} neceſſary to raiſe taxes; and in order 
to prevent this, proviſion ſhould be made a- 
gainſt it long before hand : but if the ne- 
ceffity of this ſervice ſhould happen to any 
Pate {which Þ had rather ſuppoſe of another, 
than our own; nor am I now diſcourjing of 
gut gWny but of Every tate in general ne- 
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thads mtuſt be uſed to convince all perſons LECT. 
{if they would be ſecure / that they ought WM 
to ſubmit t9 neceſſity *. Every one will . . 
teadily perceive, that the ſenſe of this pe- 1 
riod is not altogether ſo cleat, nor the run 
of it ſo free and eaſy, as it would other- 
wiſe have been without the parentheſes. 

But even two of theſe might be avoided, 
by a ſmall change in the diſpoſition of the 
members, in the following manner: Care 
muſt be talen, that it be not neceſſary to 
raiſe -taxes, as was often done by our an- 
Wl coftors, thro the fmalineſs of the treaſury, 
; WM ond continuance of the wats ; and in order 
prevent this, provifion ſhould be made 
n WW egam/? it long before hand: but i the ne- 
fie of this ſervice ſhould happen to any 
e ate [10hich I would rather ſuppoſe of an- 
other, than our wah nor am I now di 
courfing of our own, bu of every Hate i in ge- 
neral methods muſt be uſed to convince all 
perſons, that they ought to ſubmit to ne- 
ceffity, if they would be ſecure. The words 
are here exactly the fame as before, and 
no other alteration made, but that two of 
the members, which before were included 
in others, are now placed after them. I 
have been the longer upon this head, be- 
cauſe it is what many perſons are tos apt 


2 to 


A SYSTEM, | 

L 7 to fall into, by involving ſeveral ſentences, 
I, parts of ſentences, one within another, 
inſtead of ſeparating them, and placing 
one after another, in a proper dependance 

and connexion, as might be done by due 

care and attention. | 

Tursk are the principal things. which 
occaſion obſcurity, in a diſcourſe, with re- 
ſpect to the language. There have been 

ſome perſons, who have affected a dark 

and obſcure way. of ſpeaking. We arc 

told concerning Tiberius the emperor, that, 

He was thought ts > ſpeak better off” hand {as 
we ſay} than when he made a fiudied and 

LEA in {et diſcourſe a. But this was not occaſioned 
"7" from his want of {kill, but, as the hiſto- 
rian fais, from an affected obſcurity in his 

ſtile. And Heraclitus was called the dark 

len. pbhiloſo g pber upon that account *. And Quin- 
4%": tilian mentions a certain rhetorician of this | 

make, Who uſed to order his ſcholars to cloud 
25 diſcourſes. And his higheſt applauſe 
: Bi el ſaid, I did not underſtand it 
3 Infl oat in myſelf 3, It is hard to gueſs what ſuch per- 
ue . ſons can propoſe to themſelves by this con- 
duct; unleſs they imagine their diſcourſes 
will be thought to have the more in them, 
the leſs they are underſtood. But the de- 
hen, of language is to communicate our 
thoughts 
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thoughts to others, and the plainer it is, L ECT. | 
the better this defign is anſwered. And, —.— 7 


therefore Quintilian very prudently ad- 
wiſes perſons not only to endeavour, hat 
their hearers may underſtand them, but as 
far as may be, that it ſhould be impoſſible 
for them not to underfland them *. — Ja- 
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of Compoſition and partieularly of Period. | 
Sr. FER firſt part of \ Elocution, which I} 
— 1 confifts.in Elegance, I finiſhed in my 


laſt diſcourſe; and ſhall now procede to 
the ſecond, which is Compoſition. 
Now Compo/ition, in the ſenſe it is here 
uſed, gives rules for the ſtructure of ſen- 
tences, with the ſeveral members, words, 
and ſyllables, of which they confiſt, in 
ſuch a manner, as may beſt contribute to | 
the force, beauty, and evidence of the 
whole. Some have not only neglected this, 
but pleaded againſt it, that ſuch an at- 
tendance to rules of art in the ſtructure and 
formation of ſentences rather weakens and 
enervates the ſtile; which is more ſtrong 
and natural, when every thing is expreſſed 
in the manner it firſt occurs to the mind. 
But to this Quintilian very well replies: 
F that only is to be efteemed nature, which 
firſt fprang from nature, before it was cul- 
tivated; then the whole art of oratory is 
unnatural. And beſides, if what nature at | 
ferſt diftates, is not to be improved by ſtudy | 
and induſtry, mankind muſt, be. deprived not 


only 
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only "of many pleaſures, but likewiſe con- LECT. 
veniences of life. But if all theſe are found 
ſuitable to nature; then that ſeems to be 
moſt natural, which is moſt agrrable to rea- 
ſon; and that is moſt agreable to reaſon, 

j which is bet in its kind.. So that nature TA fs as. 
ind art are not oppoſite to each other, and 2 
» adfferent in kind, but only in degree, as 
art is nature improved. Nor. is it true, 
© chat rough and harſh language is more 
- © fifviig and nervous; than when the com- 
poſition " is ſmooth and harmonious. "A' 
fear; Which runs among ſtones and rocks, 
makes more noiſe, from the oppoſition it 
meets with in its courſe ; but that, which 
has not "thoſe ' impediments, flows with 
greater force and ſtrength. So harſh and 
jarring ſounds are diſagreable to the ear, 
Which does not give them that eaſy ad- 
mittance to the mind, as "thoſe, which are 
more pleaſant and melodious. Befides' har- 
monious numbers do not only give de- 
light; but oftentimes impreſs the mind 
with an Atreſiſtable force, by the powerful 
influence they have upon the paſſions. 
This is evident from muſic, whoſe ſounds; 
not being attended with rational ideas, 
cannot affect the underſtanding, and yet 
riſe in the hearers a variety of emotions. 
Vol. I. 2 But 
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On But poetry is ſtill a greater inſtance of it, 
e. by reaſon of its numbers joined to 

fine nee, affords. us both a rational 
and delightful entertainment. But nothing 
more is heceſſary to ſhew the advantage 
of this part of elocution, and how ne- 
ceſſary it is for an orator, than to take a 
period well wrought up, and alter the form 
of it; by which it may be caſily ſeen, 
how differently the mind will be affected 
by ſuch an alteration. Cicero has ſhewn 
this from ſeveral inſtances, in his book 
* Cop. 70. Of a perfect orator . But ſince they can- 
not ſo well be expreſſed. in a tranſlation, | 

let us try it by one example in our own 
langua age, taken from a very polite writer, 
mus dreſſing his patron : You have, ſais | 

e, acled in jo much cunſiſtency with Jour- 
elle and promoted the intereſts of your coun- | 
try in fo uniform a manner; that even thoſe, 
— would miſrepreſent your generous deſigns 
for. the public good, cannat but approve the 
7 eadineſs and mtrepidity, with which you 
a Shear. Purſue them *. I think this may be juſtly 
, eſſecmed an handſome. period. It begins 
with eaſe, riſes gradually till the voice is 
inflated, then ſinks again, and ends with 
à juſt cadency. And perhaps there is not 

word in i, whoſe deere could be al- f 
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member, and we ſhall ſpoil the beauty of 
the whole ſentence. For, if inſtead of 
ſaying, as it now ſtands, cannot but approve 
the fleadineſs and intrepidity, with which 
you purſue them; we put it thus, cannot 
| oY but approve the fleadineſs and intrepidity, 
, WH whith you purſue them with; the cadency 
| will be flat and languid, and the harmony 
, of the period entirely loſt, Let us try it 
; again by altering the place of the two laſt 
members, which at preſent ſtand in this 
n order, that even thoſe, who would miſre- 
n Wl preſent your generous defigns for the public 
, good, cannot but approve the fleadineſs and 
S Wl intrepidity, with which you purſue then. 
Now if- the former member be thrown 
aft, they will run thus, ht even thoſe 
cannot but approve the fteadineſs and intre- 
pidity, with which you” purſue them, who 
would miſrepreſent your generous deſigns for 
the public good. Here the ſenſe is much 
obſcured by the inverſion of the relative 
them, which ought to refer to ſomething 
that went before, and not to the words 
generous defigns, which in this fituation of 
the members are placed after it. And 
Perſpicuity, as J have ſhewn already, is to 
OP 2 2 be 


tered to an advantage. Let us now but 1 
ſhift the place of one word in the laſt ua 


A SYSTEM 


It may perhaps be thought, that this is a 
thing in itfelf ſo very plain and obvious, 


that no one can well miſs of falling into 


that manner, which is beſt. But ſurely if 
it was fo, the contrary would not ſo often 
appear both in ſpeaking and writing. 
CoMPeosIiTion conſiſts of four parts; 
which rhetoricians call Period, Order, Func- 
ture, and Number. The firſt of theſe treats 
on the ſtructure of ſentences; the ſecond 
of the parts of ſentences, which are words 


and members; and the two laſt of the 


parts of words, which are letters and ſyl- 
lables. For all articulate ſounds, and even 
the moſt minute parts of language, come 
under the cognizance of oratory. I ſhall 
begin with the firſt of theſe, which relates 


to ſentences. 

Bur before I enter upon this, it may 
not be improper to conſider a little the 
nature of a ſentence in general, with the 


different kinds of it, which are either ſimple | 
or compound. Now in every ſentence, | 


or propoſition, ſomething is ſaid of ſome- 
thing. That of which ſomething is faid, 
logicians call the ſabject, and that, which 
is laid. of it, the predicate : but in gram- 
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matical terms, the former is a noun fal- L 
ſantive of the nominative caſe, and the 
latter a finite verb. Theſe two purts may 
of themſelves conſtitute a ſentence. As 


when we ſay, The ſun ſhines, or, The clock. 
ftrikes, the words ſun and clock are the 
ſubje& in theſe expreſſions, fines and 
firikes the predicate. But moſt commonly 
they are accompanied with other words, 
which in grammatical conſtruction are -faid- 
either to be connected with, or to depend 
upon them; but in a logical conſideration 
they denote ſome property, or circumſtance 
relating to them. As in the followi 
ſentence : A good man loves virtue for 2 
felf. The ſubject of this ſentence is & 
good man; and the predicate, or thing af- 
firmed of him, that he /oves virtue for 
ſelf. But the two principal or neceſſary 
words, on which all the reſt depend, are 
nan and loves, Now a ſimple ſentence 
conſiſts of one ſuch noun and verb, with 
whatever elſe is joined to either, or both 
of them. And a compound ſentence con- 
tains two or more of them, and may be 
divided into ſo many diſtinct propoſitions, 
as there are ſuch nouns and verbs, either 
expreſſed or underſtood. So in the fol- 


bwin g ſentence : Compliance gains freinds, 
2 3 but 
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L 1757 'S but truth procures hatred *, there are two 
Gao) Members, each of which contains in it an 
e entire prapoſition. For, Compliance gains 
44, I. freinds, is one complete ſentence; and, 
v.41 Truth procures hatred, is another; which 
| are connected into one compound ſentence 


by the particle S. Moreover it frequent- 


1y happens, that compound ſentences are 


made up of ſuch parts or members, ſome 


if not all of which are themſelves com- 


pounded, and contain in them two or more 
ſimple members. Such is that of Salluſt: 
Ambition: has betrayed many perſons into d- 
cgit; to ſay one thing, and to mean another ; 


fan, but intereſt ; and to be more careful to 

* Bell. Cat. appear honeſt, than really to be fa *. This 
© 19 {ſentence conliſts of four members, the three 
laſt of which conſiſting of oppoſite parts 

are all compounded ; as will appear by 
expreſſing them at length in the following 
manner: Ambition bas betrayed many per- 

fans into degeit ;, if [that is ambition] has 
betrayed. them to ſay one thing, and to. mean 
another; it has betrayed them to found freind- 

ſhip and enmity, not upon reaſon, but inte- 

reſt ; and it has betrayed them to be more 
careful to appear honeſt, than really to be jo. 

The three laſt of theſe members, Wee 

| Wit! 


bh found freindſhip and enmity, not upon rea- 
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with the words it betrays, are all of them l. — wh 
compounded, and conſiſt of two oppoſite 
members; which might each of them be 
expreſſed at length in the ſame manner, 

by ſupplying the ellipſis. As: Ambition 
bas betrayed many perſons to ſay one thing, 
| and it has betrayed them to mean another. 
| And fo of the reſt. From this inſtance 
we ſee, how much is left to be ſupplied 
by the mind in all diſcourſe ; which if ex- 
prefſed, would both deſtroy its harmony, 
and render it exceding tedious. But till 
fegard muſt be had to that, which is omit- 
ted, fo as to render what is ſaid conſiſtent 
with it; otherwiſe there can be no pro- 
priety in what is ſpoken. Nor can the 
members of a ſentence be diſtinguiſhed, 
and duly ranged in their proper order, 
without this. But to procede, ſome ſen- 
tences conſiſt either wholly, or in part, of 
fuch members, as contain in them two or 
more cortipound ones, which may there- 
fore for diſtinction's fake be called de- 
compound members. Of this kind is that 
of Cicero, in his defence of Milo: Great 
is the force of conſcience, great either way 

that thoſe perſons are not afraid, who have 
committed no offence ; and thoſe, who. have 
offended, always think puniſhment preſent be- 
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T. fore rhein eyes *. The latter member of 
this ſentence, which begins with the word 


re 25. chat, contains in it two compound mem- 


bers, which repreſent the different ſtate 
of mind between innocent and guilty per- 
ſons. And it is in the proper diſtinction, 
and ſeparation of the members in ſuch 
complex ſentences, that the art of pointing 
cheifly conſiſts. For the principal uſe of 
a comma is to divide the ſimple members, 
a ſemicolon the compound ones, a colon 
ſuch as are. decompounded, and a period 
the whole from the following ſentence, I 
mention this the rather, to ſhew the diffe- 
rent acceptation of theſe terms by gram» 
marians, from that. of the antient writers 
upon oratory. For theſe latter apply them 
to the ſenſe, and not to any points of di- 
ſtinction. A very ſhort member, whether 
ſimple or ee with them is a com- 
ma; and a longer a colon; for they have 
no ſuch term, as a ſemicolon. Beſides they 
call a very ſhort ſentence, whether ſimple 
or compound, a comma; and one of ſome- 
what a greater length, a colon. And there- 
fore, if a perſon expreſſed himſelf either of 
theſe ways in any confiderable number of 
ſentences together, he was ſaid to ſpeak 
by dommas, or color But @ ſentence 
con- 
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containing more words, than will oonſiſt L ECT. 
with either of theſe terms, they call A, XXII. 


ſimple period; the leaſt compound 


with them requiring the length of two 


colons. However this way of denominating 
ſentences, and the parts of them, rather 
from their length, than the nature of them, 
appearing not fo ſuitable, I have choſen 
rather to make uſe of the terms ſimple 
and- compound members ; and to call all 
thoſe compound periods, which contain 
two or mote members, whether ſimple or 
compounded, 


Bur I procede to the ſtructure of ſen- 


tences, which with reſpect to their form 
or compoſition, are diſtinguiſhed into two 
ſorts, called by Cicero fracta, ſtrait or di- 


ret; and contorta, bent or winding. By * Orar. 
the former are meant ſuch, whoſe mem 


bers follow each other in a direct order, 
without any-inflexion ; and by the latter 
thoſe, which ſtrictly ſpeaking are called 
periods. For weir G. in Greek fignifies 
2 circuit or circle, And fo the Latins call 
it errcuitus and ambitus. By which they 
both mean a ſentence conſiſting of corre- 
ſpondent parts, ſo framed, that the voice 
in pronouncing them may have a proper 
enen and cadency, and diſtinguiſh them 


by 
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LECT: by d. inſlexion. And as the latter part 
wane ns fethitns back, and unites with the former, 


the period, Hke a circle, ſurrounds and in- 
doſes the whole ſenſe. This elevation of 


the vorce in the former part of the period, 
is by the Greeks called, mpireos, and by 


the Latins propefitro ; and the depreffion of 
it in the latter part, by the one dude, 
and by the other reuditio. | 

Now as fimple fentences have not theſe 


correſpondent parts, which require any in- 


flexion of the voice; nor a circular form, 
by reaſon of their brevity, they are not 

properly periods, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the 
— 5 tho in common fpeech the words 


fentence and period are often uſed as equi- 


valent terms. Thus, if I fay: 8 
minds are incited to the performance of noble 
exploits from motives of glory: here is no 
diſtinction of parts, nor inflexion of the 
yoice in this ſentence. And indeed there 
is not any thing, which relates to the ftruc- 
ture of theſe ſentences, but what will more 
properly be taken notice of in the fecond 


part of Compoſition, which 1 is order. 


AND as to thoſe compound ſentences, 
whoſe members follow each other in a 
direct order, without any inffexion, there 


is little art required in their compoſition. 
| l 
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L ſhall produce one example of this kind LECT. 
from Cicero: Natural reaſon mclines men — 
ta mutual converſe and ſociety; and 3 
in them.@ ſtrong affectian for thoſe, who 
ſpring from them ; and excites them to frm 
communities, and join in public afſemblies ; 
and for theſe ends to endeavour to procure 
both the neceſſaries and conventences of life 
and that not for themſelves only, but lile- 
wiſe their wives, children, and others, who 
are dear to them, and have a right to. their 
afeſtance . Here are five ſhort members: 0. 
in this fentence, placed in a ſeries, without oY 
any inftexion of the parts, or orbit of the 
whole. And as ſuch ſentences have -no 
other boundary, but the concluſion of the 
ſenſe, ſuited to the breath of the ſpeaker ; 
he may either contract, or lengthen them 
at pleaſure, without offending the ear. 80 
ſhould the ſentence laſt mentioned con- 
clude with the firſt member, in this man- 
ner: Natural reaſon inclines men to mutual 
converſe and ſociety : the. ſenſe would be 
perfect, and the ear ſatisfied. The cafe 
would be the ſame at the end of the ſe- 
cond member, thus: Natural reaſon in- 
clines men to mutual converſe and ſociety ; 
and implants in them a ſtrong affettion for 
thoſe, who ſpring from them. And the like 
bi: 2 may 
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LECT: may be faid' of the reſt. Since ſich ſen- 
S terices therefore may be thus limited at 


pleaſure, it ſeems more convenient both 
for the ſpeaker and heaters” to confine them . 


to l moderate length. 


Bur becauſe the principal art, relating 


to this patt of compoſition, lies in the 
frame and ſtructure of ſuch compound ſen- 
tences, as are properly called periods; 1 
ſhall treat upon theſe ſomewhat more 


NS largely. In the formation of theſe periods, 


two things are cheifly to be regarded, their 
length and cadeney. As the length ought 
to be ſuited'to the breath of the Waller, 


the antient rhetoricians ſcarce admit of 
more than four colons; by which we may 
here underſtand compound members of a 


moderate fize, which will, I beleive, upon 


obſervation be generally found a ſuitable 
and proportionate length. For to extend 


them farther, than the voice can well ma- 


nage, muſt be painful to the ſpeaker, and 
of conſequence unpleaſant to the hearers. 


As to the cadency, what Cicero has ob- 


ſerved, is found true by experience, that 


the ears judge what is full, and what is 


deficient ; and direct us to fill up our pe- 


riods, that nothing be wanting, 'of what 


they expect. When the voice is raiſed at 
Fe the 
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the begining of a 3 they are in L 4 
ſuſpenſe till it be finiſhed; and are pleaſed Cu 
with a full and juſt cadency, but are ſen- 
ſible of any defect, and are diſpleaſed with 
redundancy. Therefore care mult be taken, 

that periods be neither deficient, and as; it 

were maimed, that is, that they do not 

drop before their time, and defraud the 

ears, of what ſeemed to be promiſed them; 

nor, on the other hand, offend them by 


too long and immoderate excurſions *. 7. This * See Cie. 
riſe and cadency of the yoice in pronuncia- — 8. 
tion, depend on the nature and ſituation 8 Il 
of the members, as I ſhall endeavour to & 53. 
ſhew by. particular inſtances ; ; in the expli- 
cation of which, by the word members, are 

to be underſtood. ſuch as are compounded. 

In a period of two members, the turn of it 
the voice begins, with the latter member. " 
Of this kind is the following ſentence of 5 + 


Cicero: FV impudence prevailed as much in Ii 
the forum and courts of juſtice, gs inſolence | 


— TS 
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does in the country and places of leſs reſort; 
Aulus Caecina would ſubmit,as much to the 
impudence of. Sextus Ebutius in this cauſe, 
4 be did before to bis inſolence wwhen aſ- | 
faulted by him . Here the cadency begins * Pro Car- 
at the words Aulus Caecina. If a ſentence 8 
conſiſt of three members, the inflexion is 


beſt 
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LECT. beſt made at the end of the ſecond mem. 


bers for if it begin immediately after the 
firſt, the voice will either be apt to fink 


too low, and not be heard, before it reach 


che end; or elſe be precipitated, in order 
to prevent it. Cicero begins his oration 
for Milo with a ſentence of this form: 
Altho I fear, it may be a ſhame to be dif- 
mayed at the entrance of my diſcourſe in de- 
Fence of a moſt vahant man; and that it ny 
ways becomes me, while Milo is more con- 
cerned” for the ſafety of the flate than for 
 bimfelf, not to fhew the ſame greatneſs if 
mind in hit behalf: yet this new form of 
proſecution terrifies my eyrs, which, whatever 
way they turn, want the antient cuſtom of 
the forum, and former manner ꝙ trial.. 
Here the cadency begining at the third 
member with the word het, makes a proper 
dvifion of the ſentence, and eafy for the 
ſpeaker. But a period of four members 
is reckoned the moſt complete and perfect, 
where the inflexion begins at the middle, 
that is, with the third member. Nor is it 


the ſame caſe here, as if in a ſentence of 


three members, the cadency be made at the 
ſecond. For in proportion to the time of 
raiſing the voice, may the ſpace be allowed 


for its ſinking. The following ſentence 
. — 
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of Cicero gives us an inſtance of this, LECT. 
where he ſpeaks to his ſon : Altho, fon , 
Mart, lauing now been an hearer of ra- 

. tippus for a year, and this at. Athens, you 
agbt to abound iu the precepts and dottrines 
of philoſopby, by: reaſon of the great cba- 
rater both of. your inſtructor, and the city; 
one of which can furniſh you with know- 
ledge, and the other with examples yet, 
as 1 always to my advantage joined the La- 
tin tongue with the Greek, and have done 
it not only in oratory, but likewiſe in plu- 
lofopby ; 1 think you ought to da the ſame, 

f that you may be equally converſant a. both 

languages. The turn in this period be- . h. 0g: 

Zins at the word yet, which ſtanding near 

the middle, the voice is raiſed to that 
pitch in pronouncing the former part, as 
to admit of a gradual cadency, without 
being loſt, before the concluſion of the 
ſentence. But where the ſenſe does not 
ſuit with this diviſion at the entrance upon 

5 the third member, it is beſt made at the 

it bourth. Such is the following ſentence 
of Cicero: V I have any genius, which 

e Ian ſenſible how ſmall it 15; or any readi- 

f % in ſpeaking, wherein 1 do not deny, but 

d 4 have. been much converſant ; 5: 07 4 A 


s 
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A SYSTEM 
im oratory, from an acquaintance with thy 


— beſt arts, to whuch'T confeſs I have. been al. 


ways inclined :. no one has a better right 
to demand of me the fruit of all theſe things, 


= Ar- than this Aulus Licinius *. The cadency 


of this ſentence does not begin, till the 
words no one; yet it ends handſomly, and 
without difappointing the ear. Tho in- 
deed the three firſt members having each 
of them an inflexion, check the eleva- 
tion of the voice, and by that variety in 
the pronunciation add to the harmony of 
the ſentence. An equality of the mem- 
bers ſhould likewiſe be attended to in the 


compoſition of a period, the better to ad- 


juſt their riſe and cadency. And for this 
reaſon in ſentences of three members, 
where the cadency begins with the third; 
or in thoſe of four members, where it be- 
gins at the fourth; it promotes the har- 
mony, to make the laſt member longeſt. 
This is properly the nature of rhetorical 
periods, which when rightly formed have 


both an equal wur and a in their 


enen. 
Bur, as all diſcourſe is inde up of di- 


ſtinct ſentences, and whenever we expreſs 


our thoughts, it is in ſome of the forms 
n above 
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above mentioned; ſo the uſe of them is LECT. 


XXII. 
not promiſcuous, but ſuited to anſwer — 


different deſigns in ſpeaking. And in 
this view they are conſidered, and 3 


uſe of * the orator, as will be ſhown 
inrenſfer. | 
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"of Order. 


AVI NG alreaty diſcourled, upon the 
different forms and ſtructure of ſen- 
tences, I am next to conſider the conſtruc- 
tion of the parts, of which they conſiſt. 
This rhetoricians call Order. And by this 


they mean the placing each word, and 


member of a ſentence, in ſuch a manner, 
as will moſt contribute to the force, beauty, 


or evidence of the whole. But regard 


muſt always be had to the genius and cu- 
ſtom of different languages. For that or- 
der is agreable to one language, which 
will not ſuit with another; as I ſhall have 


occaſion to ſhew 1 in the ſeries of this difſ- | 


courſe. 

Nov there are two kinds of Order, one 
of which may be called natural, and the 
other artificial. And each of theſe may 


be conſidered with reſpect to the parts ei- 


ther. of ſimple, or compound ſentences, 
As to ſimple ſentences, we may call 
that order natural, when all the words in 
a ſentence are ſo placed, as they are con- 
nected with, or follow each other, in a 


gram- 
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gtammatical conſtruction. And if may LA 
properly enough admit of this name, as it 
is founded in the nature of a propoſition ; 
and the relation of the ſeveral words, of 
which it conſiſts, to each other. This I 
explained in my laſt diſcourſe, and illu- 
ſtrated by proper examples; and ſhall there- 
fore only give one inſtance of it here, to 
introduce the ſubject I am now upon. 
And it is this: The fame of Jfocrates ex- 
cited Ariſtotle to the profeſſion of oratory. 
Here theſe words, the fame of Iſocrates, 
contain the ſubject of this ſentence, with 
what relates to it; and all thoſe which 
follow, excited Ariftotle to the profeſſion of 
| oratory, make up the predicate, and its 
| dependants. And in both parts each word 
grammatically confidered ſtands in its pro- 
per order of conſtruction. And this feems 
agreable to the natural way of conveying 
our thoughts, which leads us firſt to ex- 
preſs: the ſubject. or thing, of which ſome 
other thing is ſaid, before the predicate, 
or that wich is ſaid concerning it; and 
with reſpect to both, as every idea ſuc- 

ll cedes another in the order of our con- 
in ceptions, to range it in the ſame order, 
when we communicate them to others. 
a bit language in the general keeps pretty 
A a 2 much 
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LECT.much to this method. But in one thing 
particularly i it tecedes from it; and that is, 

in placing adjectives, which denote the 

properties of things, before their ſubſtan- 
tives or ſubjects, whoſe properties they are. 
As when it is ſaid: Euil communication cor- 
rupts goad manners. And this we always 
do, except ſomething. follows, which de- 
pends upon the adjective, So we fay : He 

; was man eminent [© bis virtue, not, ay 

eminent man. 

ARTIFICIAL order, 2s it reſpects ſimple 
ſentences, has little or no regard to the 
natural conſtruction of words; but diſpoſes 
them in ſuch a manner, as will be 5 
agreable to the car, and beſt anſwer the 
deſign of the ſpeaker. The Latins take a 
much greater liberty in this reſpect, than 
we do, or the nature of our language will 
permit. Quintilian ſais, it is beſt for the 
verb to ſtand laſt, When there is no par- 
ticular reaſon to the contrary. And he 
gives this reaſon for it, becauſe the force of 

1 6 the ſentence lies in tbè verb. So that ac- 
4. cording to him, they ſeem to have had this 

5 view in puting the verb at the end; that 
as the whole ſentence is imperfect without 

the verb, the mind being thus held in ſuſ- 

pence might receive the deeper impreſſion 
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from it at laſt, They likewiſe ſeparate 1 
ſuch words, as have an immediate relationä 
between them, or dependance one upon 
another; and place any of them firſt or 
laſt, as they pleaſe. In ſhort, their order 
ſeems in a manner arbitrary, if it does not 
break in upon perſpicuity, to which they 
uſually attend. But moſt of theſe things 
are unſuitable to the genius of our lan- 
guage. One might ſay indeed: Convince 
him he cannot, inſtead of ſaying : He can- 
not convince him. Or: With my own eyes 
I Jaw it, for, I Jaw it with my own eyes. 
And again: In proportion to the increaſe 
of luxury the Roman ſlate declined, for, The 
Roman flate declined in proportion to the 
mcreaſe of luxury. But the inverſion of 
the words in the former order of theſe 
expreſſions, doth not ſound fo kindly to an 
Engliſh ear, which is not accuſtomed to 
ſuch a manner of ſpeaking. 

As to compound ſentences, that is, ſuch 
as conſiſt of two or more members, either 
ſimple or compounded ; what relates to 
the words in each member ſeparately, is 
the ſame, as in fimple ſentences. But with 
regard to the diſpoſition of the ſeveral 
members, that may be called the natural 
order, which ſo places them, as they mu- 

4 tually 
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LE ET tually depend on each other. Thus the 
antecedent member naturally precedes the 


relative. As in this expreſſion: Mer ore 
apt to forgive themſelves, what they blame 
in others. In hypothetical ſentences the 
conditional member naturally ſtands firſt, 
Thus: If Socrates be à rational creature, 
he is a man. That member, which ex- 
preſſes the effect of an action, naturally 


comes laſt. As: Tho you offer never |» 


good reaſons, you will not prevail with him. 
The like may be faid of time, with regard 


to things done in it. As: The Roman elu- 


quence ſoon teclined, when Cicero was dead. 
And to name no more, the reaſon of a 
thing naturally follows that, of which it is 
the reaſon. As thus: All the pleaſures of 
life muſt be uncertain, fince life itſelf is not 

ſecure. 
' When this order is inverted, it may be 
ſtiled artificial. So to keep to the inſtances 
already given, the two members in the 
firſt ſentence may be thus inverted : What 
they blame in others, men are apt to forgive 
themſelves. In the ſecond in this manner: 
Socrates is a man, if he be a rational crea- 
ture. In the third thus : You will not pre- 
vail with him, tho you offer never ſo good 
. reaſons, And fo in the reſt. As: V ben 
| 3 Cicero 
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Cicero: was dead, the Roman elaquence oon Lil. 
declined. And: Since life itſelf” is not f 
cure, all: the pleaſures: of hfe muſt be uncer- 
| tain. The variety of inverſions in a ſen- 
tence may generally be greater or leſs, in 
proportion to the number of its members. 
In the following ſentence of Cicero, the 
natural order ſeems to be this: F thor 
greatneſs f mind be void of juſtice, which 
ſhews 1t/elf in dangers and labors, it is blames 
able, Which may be varied by changing 
the place of the firſt and third member, 
in the following manner: That greatneſs 
of mind is blameable, which ſhews itſelf in 
dangers and labors, if it want juſtice. Or 
by altering the place of all the three mem- 
bers thus: That greatneſs of mind is blame- 
able, if 1t be void of juſtice, which ſhews 
itſelf in dangers and labors. But oftentimes 
one member may be included in another, 
as in the inſtance here given: If that great- 
neſs of mind, which ſhews ilſelf in dangers 
and labors, be void of juſtice, it is blameable. 
Here the relative member is included in 
the conditional, which is placed firſt, and 
the antecedent member follows both. But 
in Cicero it ſtands thus : That greatneſs 
of mind, which ſhews ſelf in dangers and” » De OF... 
labors, if it want. Juſtice, is is blameable *. 

A a 4 Where 
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LECT. Where the relative and conditional mem- 
bers are both included in the antecedent 


member. The Latin tongue commonly 
admits of a much greater variety in the 
tranſpoſition of members, as well as in that 
of fingle words, than ſuits with our idiom. 
In the following ſentence the.natural order 
is much preferable, as it beſt ſuits with 
- the proper elevation and cadency. of the 
voice in its. pronunciation: I am willing 
to remit all that is paſt, provided it may be 
done with ſafety. But ſhould we invert the 
members, and ſay : Provided it may be done 
with ſafety, I am willing to remit all that is 


paſt : the harmony of the cadency would 


be loſt. And if the latter member be in- 
eluded in the former, the alteration will 
ſtill be worſe. As: I am willing, provided 
it may be done with ſafety, to forgive all 
that is paſt. Here the inflection of the 
voice falls upon the ſame member as be- 
fore, and deſtroys the beauty of the period 
by its elevation afterwards. Some ſen- 
tences admit of no involution of their mem- 
bers. Such are thoſe, whaſe members are 
connected by conjunctive or disjunctive par- 
ticles. As: Virtue furniſbes the mind with 
the trueft pleaſure in preſperity, and affords 
it the greateſt comfort in adverſity. And: 


A 
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A wiſe man 1s neither elated by þ profperity, Lx CT. 


nor deprefſed by adverſity. KY the like 2 J 


may be- ſaid of "thoſe; where the latter 
member begins with ſome illative or red- 
ditive particle. As in theſe inſtances » The 
cheif thing to be regarded in life is virtue, 
for all other things are vain and uncertain. 
And: Tho fortune is always inconſtant, get 
ſhe has many votaries. Neither of the mem- 
bers in any of theſe ways of expreſſion, 
and ſome others, which might be named, 
can be included one in the other. In all 
the examples hitherto given, the ſentences 
conſiſt only of ſimple members; and in- 
deed compound members are not ſo often 
inverted, nor included one in another, by 
reaſon of their length. However I ſhall 
| here produce one inſtance of each: ho- 
wer confiders the uncertainty of human af- 
Aire, and bow frequently the greateſt hopes 
are fruſtrated; he will fee juſt reaſon to be 
| 1 always on bis guard, and not place too much 
dependance upon things fo precarious. This 
ſentence confiſts of two compound mem- 
bers, which here' ſtand in their natural 
order, but may be thus inverted : He v 
fee juſt reaſon to be always on his guard, aud 
not place too much dependance on thin 85 | fo 
precarious; ; whoever confiders the uncertainty 
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LECT. of human effairs, and how: often the greateſt. 


XXII). 


yn Hopes are fruſtrated. In the following ſen- 


1 De fin. 
Lib. 1. 
4. | > 


tence one compound member is included 
in another: Let us not conclude, while dan« 
gers are at a:diftance, and do not immediately 
approach us, that ue are ſecure ; unleſs we 


fe all neceſſary precaution ta prevent them. 


Here the natural order would be: ble 
dangers are at a diflance, and do not imme- 
diately approach us; let us not conclude, that 
we are. ſecure ; unleſs we uſe all neceſſary 
precaution to prevent: them. _ 

Bur there are ſome other conſiderations 
relating to order, which being taken from 
the nature of things, equally ſuit all lan- 
guages. So in amplifying there ſhould be 
a conſtant gradation from a leſs to a grea- 


ter. As when Cicero ſais: Ambition creates 


hatred, ſhyneſs, diſcords, ſeditions, and wars *. 
On the contrary, in extenuating we ſhould 


deſcend from a greater to a leſs. As if 


ſpeaking of the antient laws of Rome one 


ſhould fay : They were fo far from ſuffering 
a Roman citizen to be put to death, that they 
would not allow him to be whipt, or even to 


* In Verr, be bound :. In conſtituting any whole we 
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put the parts firſt. As: Invention, diſpo- 


Action, elocution, and pronunciation, make uf 


the art of oratory. But in ſeparating any 
whole 
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whole the parts follow. As: The art FLAC EC T. 
oratory may 8 divided into theſe four parts; — 


vention, difpo/ition, elocutton,” and pronun- 
cation. In every enumeration care muſt 
be taken not to mix the whole with the 
parts ; but if it be mentioned at all, it 
muſt either de put firſt, or laſt. 80 it 
would be wrong to fay: He was a man 
of the greateſt prudence, virtue, juſtice, and 
mode efty. For the word virtue here con- 
tains in it the other three, and therefore 
ſhould not be inferted among them. 
Tsp are the principal things neceſſary 
to be obſerved with regard to order. There 
are others, which might be mentioned ; 
but they will readily offer themſclves to 
thoſe, who attend to this ſubject. And 
there are ſome ſo variable and uncertain, 
that they are ſcarce reducible to any fixed 
rules; and may therefore be more caſily 
acquired by uſe and obſervation. Variety 
is always neceſſary, for the moſt accurate 
and exact compoſition, if it return too 
often, will be unpleaſant. And therefare, 
notwithſtanding Quintihan recommends it 
as beſt in the Latin tongue to end a ſen- 
tence with the verb ; yet it would be 
wrong, and contrary to the uſage of the 
belt writers, always to keep to this, or in- 
deed 
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0 fi deed too frequently, Beſides, the fame ac- 


z curacy is not at all times neceſſary; but 
regard muſt be had to the nature of the 
diſcourſe, as I ſhall have 3 to ſhew 
hereafter. 

I treating upon this fubjea I dns been 

\ more particular in obſerving the analogy 

between our language, and the Latin; be- 

cauſe there ſeems to me no better way of 
diſcovering the genius, and peculiar proper- 
ties of any language, than by comparing it | 
with others. And we cannot but per- 
ceive, from what has been ſaid; that our | 

compoſition is in this part of it much more 0 

limited and confined, than the Latin. The a 

natural order is certainly more plain and f 

eaſy; but yet it muſt be owned, that the I | 

a 
u 
y 


other has its advantages, and thoſe very 
conſiderable.” The language both of the 
Greeks and Romans has more ſtrength, as 
well as harmony, than any modern tongue; t 
which is owing ih a good meaſure to this n 
liberty in their compoſition. For by giving II |: 
their periods the fineſt turn, and placing I © 
the moſt ſignificant words, where they may a: 
ſtrike the mind with the greateſt force; at II / 
the ſame time they both delight the ear, h 


and excite the attention. Soon after lear- la 


ning began to revive in Europe, and to B 
1 diſpel 
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diſpel thoſe clouds of ignorance, which had . l. Uf 
overſpread it for ſeveral ages before, the 
ſtudy of the antient languages was very 
much purſued, as the neceſſary key to all 
uſeful knowledge. At which time many 
learned men began to cultivate the lan- 
guage of their own country, both in fo- 
reign parts, and here in England. And 
ſome among us endeavoured to reduce our 
tongue, as near as they could, to the Latin, 
as in other things, ſo likewiſe in the com- 
poſition of ſentences. However this did 
not meet with the deſired ſucceſs, but ren- 
dered their ſtile very harſh and ſtiff, and 
often obſcure; as appears by the works of 
ſome eminent writers in that age. Nor 
have ſome later attempts of that kind been 
able to reconcile it to an Engliſh ear. And 
| indeed our language is not ſuited to all the 
varieties in this reſpe&, which the Latin 
tongue admits of from the different termi- 
nations of the declinable words, I will il- 
luſtrate this by one plain inſtance. In Latin 
theſe three forms of expreſſion, Ariſtoteles 
docutt rhetoricam, and, Rhetoricam docuit Ar i- 
Hoteles, and, Docuit Ariſtateles rhetoricam, 
have all one ſenſe; the ſame, as when I 
ſay in Engliſh, Ariftotle taught rhetoric, 
But-with us, if the words are placed in 
the 
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44 E LE T. the 1 Cr. Rhetoric taught Ariftatle ; 
a ſenſe is abſurd. And in the laſt, Taught 


Ariſtotle rhetoric, they make only an im- 
Perfect ſentence without a ſuhject. But 
now in the Latin, the word Ariftoteles being 
limited to the ſubject, and betoricam to 
the predicate, by their terminations, the 
ſenſe remains the ſame, in whatever order 
the words are placed. S0 great is the ad- 
vantage of a language to be thus formed. 
. UPON the whole therefore; in Englich 
the nearer we keep to the natural or gram- 
matical order, it is generally beſt; but in 
Latin we are to follow the uſe of the belt 
writers; a joint regard being always had 
to the judgement; of the car, and peripi 
n aan r —_— ade 
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I ECTURE XXIV. 
. 1 FaniFure and Number. 


NUINTILIAN ſpeaking of — LECT. 
ſitions/ repreſents a diſcourſe, as very 352, 
nappy in that reſpect, when the Order, 
Jundture, and Number, are all juſt and 
proper *. The firſt of theſe, which gives «7,7. ,., 
cules for the due placing of the words, and % i 
members of a ſentence, I made the ſubjea © © 
of my laſt lecture. The other two relate 
to letters and ſyllables, the former treating 
of their connection, and the latter of their 
quantity. I propoſe therefore to give ſome 
account of both theſe in my preſent diſ- 
courſe, and ſhall begin with Functure. 

Bur before I enter upon this, it will 
be proper to take notice of ſome conditions, 
which are neceſſary to render the ſounds of 
words and ſyllables agreable in their pro- 
nunciation; as likewiſe of the force and 
power of the different Gorts of letters, Wu 
compoſe them. 

AxD with regard to ſounds, it is requi- 
ite in the firſt place, they ſhould be mo- 
derate; that is, ſoft, and yet clear and 
diſing. For * and rough ſounds grate 


I | upon 
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LECT: upon the ears, and by that means give 

them offence; and if they are too low or 
confuſed, they diſpleaſe, by not being fully 


and clearly perceived. And the caſe is the 


ſame with reſpe&t to the other ſenſes, 
- which feel the moſt agreable ſenſations 


from ſuch things, as act upon them with 
moderation. Sweet things are ſoft to the 
tongue, and ſo create a pleaſure ; whereas 
ſour things give pain, by being too pun- 
gent; and thoſe things, whoſe parts are N 
too blunt to excite a ſenſation; are there- 
fore inſipid. So likewiſe moderate light is 
moſt agreable to the eyes; and that which 
is either too ſtrong, or too feeble, is offen- 
five. And the like may be ſaid of the reſt 
of the ſenſes. + Again, ſounds mult have a ; 
certain equality and proportion, to render 
them agreable. Unequal ſounds, that ſtrike | 
the organ ſtrongly. or weakly,” ſwiftly or | 
ſlowly, by frequent and ſudden changes | 
from one to the other, without a due pro- 
portion, can never be grateful. Laſtly, a | 
variety is - requiſite, - in conjunction with | 
their proportion or ſymmetry. : This is a | 
neceſſary ingredient of pleaſure, for ſimi- 


| litude and a conſtant return of the ſame 
thing ſoon cloys. And it is this conjunction 
_ of a proportionate equality with variety, 
* 0 | which 
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which conſtitutes all harmony. Theſe con- LECT: 
ditions are indeed neceſſary in ſounds of — 


all kinds, to render them pleaſant and de- 
lightful. But my buſineſs is to conſider 
them only, as they relate to diſcourſe. 
There is a natural ſympathy between the 


ears of the hearer, and the voice of the 


ſpeaker; inſomuch that whatever is diffi- 
cult to pronobnce, is painful to hear. We 
find this very evidently in thoſe, who have 
an impediment or heſitation in their ſpeech. 
When they attempt to ſpeak, it gives an 
uneaſineſs to thoſe about them. From 
whence it is plain, that no diſcourſe can 
be attended to with pleafure, which is not 
ſo compoſed, as to be ſpoken with eaſe. 
As to the letters, ſome have a ſmoother, 
and-others a harſher ſound. All the vowels 
have a ſofter pronunciation, than the con- 


ſonants; for which reaſon it is neceſſary 


in the formation of words, that the rough- 


> dveſs of the latter ſhould be duly attem- 
a pered with a juſt proportion of the former. 
th Y But tho all the vowels are ſofter than the 
a IF conſonants, yet they differ conſiderably from 
i- each other in that reſpect. A, o, and u, 
ne have generally a much ſtronger and broader 
on Y ſound, than e, and 1. As to the conſo- 
ty, Y nants, thoſe are hardeſt, which end with 
ch Vor, I. B b the 
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LE CT. the ſound of the vowel, and are therefore 
called mutes, as &, c, d, g. l, p, 9, and r; 


of which c, &, and 9, may be conſidered as 
the ſame letter. The other ſingle conſo- 
nants, which begin with the ſound of the 
vowel, being ſofter, are for that reaſon 
called half vowels, as /, 5, l, n, n, r, and 5. 
X and & are double conſonants, the former 
of which has the force of cs, and the latter 
of ds. And ſome letters are both vowels 
and conſonants in a different ſituation, as 
i, u, , and y. Beſides, molt of the letters 
are very differently pronounced, and have 
a variety of ſounds, harder or ſofter, fuller 
or ſmaller, longer or ſhorter, in different 
words. Now there are ſeveral organs of | 
ſpeech, whoſe action is not only different, 
but ſometimes contrary, in pronouncing | 
the letters, and their various combinations, |! 
both in the forming of ſeparate words, and 
their connection in ſentences. 'Thus the | 
lips are drawn backward in pronouncing 
the three firſt vowels, a, e, and 1; and 
puſhed forward in the two laſt, o, and u. 
P, and 6, are called labials, becauſe they 
principally require the action of the lips, 
which are firſt cloſed, and then opened 
again, in their pronunciation. C, and g, 
are termed dentals, from the agency of 

9 2 the 
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the teeth; and 7, and d, linguals, from LECT- 
that of the tongue; but they all four dra. 

back the lips, when they are pronounced. 
Befides, p, c, and ?, require leſs force of 
the organ in ſounding them; than 5, g. 
and d. Now it is the different mixture of 
the letters and ſyllables in the make of 
the words, ſuited to the action of the ſe- 
veral organs of ſpeech, that in a good mea- 
ſure renders the harmony of one language 
greater than another. The Engliſh tongue 
abounds with conſonants, and therefore 
cannot but ſeem harſh and ruged to thoſe, 
whoſe ears have been accuſtomed to ſofter 
ſounds. Indeed uſe makes this leſs ob- 


' MW fervable to us, unleſs when we compare 
„it with other languages, which are ſmoother 
(s thoſe are in the more ſouthern climates) 
> and then we ſoon perceive the difference. 
d Tho of late years, it muſt be owned, that 


our tongue has in this reſpect, as well as 
others, been very much improved and po- 
liſhed by perſons of the fineſt taſte, and 
moſt exact judgement. But in order to 
render the ſound of words more ſmooth 
and eaſy, it has been cuſtomary in all 
languages to take out, and put in letters, 
or to ſubſtitute one in the place of an- 
other, And the more any language has 
B b 2 been 
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T. been cultivated, the more commonly has 


Da been practiſed. And therefore, as the 


Greeks ſeem to have been moſt careful to 
improve and perfect their language, they 
have taken the greateſt liberties in this 
reſpect. They often put one vowel for 
another, or unite them into diphthongs; ; 
and in like manner, with regard to the 
conſonants, they frequently change, inſert, 
or remoye them. And this they do both 
in the inflexion of their ſimple words, and 
the formation of ſuch as are compounded. 
By which means they not only increaſe 
the variety of ſounds in the pronunciation 
of their words, but likewiſe promote their 
harmony. Examples of all theſe things 
might eaſily be given from their writers, 
were they ſuitable to an Engliſh diſcourſe. 
The Latins copied after them in ſome 
meaſure, but not to the ſame degree, nor 
will their language admit of it. But it is 
doubtleſs from a regard to the ſound, 
which makes them ſay ab/tineo for ab- 
tines, and prodes for proes, by inſerting a 
letter; and by droping one to ſay coberes 
for conheres ; as alſo to alter abfero into 
aufero, adlego to allego ; with many other 
1nſtances of the like nature. We take the 
lame method likewiſe in ſome caſes. As 


when 


' 
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hen we ſay mirrour for mirour to ſtren gthen L _— 
the ſound, can't for cannot to eaſe it, and Ay 
knives for knifes to ſoften it. And the 
French do this more than we. But this 
is not properly the ſubject, I now propoſe 
to treat on; tho it may help to illuſtrate, 
and ſhew the uſe of it. For an orator 
muſt take the words of a language, as he 
finds them; tho he may place them in 
ſuch a manner, as will render the pro- 
nunciation moſt eaſy and pleaſant, and beft 
promote the harmony of the ſentence; 
which, ſo far as it relates to letters and 
ſyllables, is what rhetoricians call An 
ture. > 
Now the method of 1 this conſiſts 
in three things; a due attendance to the 
nature of the vowels, conſonants, and ſyl- 
lables in the connexion of words, with re- 
gard to the ſound : each of which I ſhall 
conſider diſtinaly. 
As to the firſt, when a word. ends with 
a vowel, and the next begins either with 
a different vowel, or the ſame repeated, it 
uſually renders the pronunciation hollow 
and unpleaſant. For, as Quintilian has 
juſtly obſerved : This makes a chaſm in the 
ſentence, and flops the courſe of it . For LA. orat. 
"ere muſt be ſome pauſe, in order to 3 ” 12 
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L pronounee them both, or otherwiſe the 

wn_gmns found of one will be loft. So, for inſtance, 

in pronouncing theſe words, the other day, 

unleſs you ſtop a little after the word the, 

the ſound of e will not be heard. And if 
it is dropt, it will occaſion a rougher ſound, 
from the afpiration of 7h twice repeated ſo 
near together, as 5 other day. Therefore 
to prevent both theſe inconveniences, we 
uſually ſay, 7'other day. But the different 
conſonants, which together with the vowels 
make up thoſe ſyllables, often cauſe a con- 
fiderable difference in the pronunciation, 
ſo as to render it more or leſs agreable. 
As, if I fay, he over did it, the words he 
over have not fo harſh a ſound, as 7he 
other ; tho ftill they require ſome pauſe to 
keep them diſtin. Beſides ſome vowels 
meet more amicably, and admit of a ſofter 
pronunciation, than others. Thoſe which 
have the weakeſt and ſmalleſt ſound, follow 
beſt ; becauſe they occaſion the leaſt alte- 
ration of the organ in forming the two 
ſounds. Such are e and i; and therefore 
-without any chaſm in the found, or heſi- 
tation of tlie voice, we ſay, he 7s. But 
Where the action of the organ is greater, 
and the ſound ſtronger, the pronunciation 
is more difficult: as when we ſay, ho all. 
For 
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For here is a contrary motion of the lips, LE CT: 
which are firſt put forward in ſounding Av 
the o, and then drawn backward to pro- 
nounce the a; and therefore the found is 
much. ſofter to ſay, tho every, where their 
action is leſs. And the like ill effect com- 
monly happens from the repetition of the 
ſame vowel : as if I ſay, ge on, or, yau uſu- 
ally act thus. There is a conſiderable dif- 
ference: between theſe two expreſſions, in 
repeating the ſound of the vowel, and 
where either of them is doubled in a fingle 
word. For then the ſame found. only 1s 
protracted by one continued motion of the 
organ; as in the words good, and deem. 
But here the ſound 1s repeated again by 
a new action of the organ, which, if pre- 
Cipitated, obſcures the ſound of one of the 
vowels, and, if too much retarded, makes 
a chaſm in the pronunciation ; either of 
which is unpleaſant to the ear. 

Bur as the coalition of two vowels oc- 
caſions an hollow and obſcure found, ſo 
the meeting of ſome conſonants renders it 
very harſh and rough. Thus the words 
king Xerxes, and public good, when fo 
placed, have not only a roughneſs, but 
| likewiſe a difficulty in their pronunciation, 
from the contrary action of the lips; which 
| B b 4 in 
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B in the * are firſt drawn back and 

— then forward, but in the latter the con- 
trary way, and in both of them with ſome 
conſiderable force. But this may very 
eaſily be avoided, by ſaying, with a little 
alteration in the words, Xerxes the: king, 
and the good of the public. So likewiſe thy 
words d company have a ſofter ſound, than 
bad company, for the fame reaſon. To mul- 
tiply inſtances of this kind ſeems unneceſ- 
fary, which ſo en occur in all diſ- 
courſe. 

Tun repetition of the gung e Hillable at 
the end and begining of words, is the laſt 
thing to be conſidered. And a little ob- 
ſervation will convince us, that where this 
happens, it generally renders the ſound ei- 
ther confuſed, or unpleaſant. Cicero was 
often rallied on account of this verſe: 

fr „O fortunatam natam me conſule Roman *. 
Lib. ix. Every one will eaſily perceive a diſagre- 
able ſound: in the following expreſſion: 
man many times does that unadviſedly, of 

which he afterwards repents. The chime 

of the words man many both ſeems affected, 

and diſpleaſes the ear. But this will ſoon 

be remedied, if we ſeparate thoſe two words, 

and day, AI man does that many times unad- 


ed. 


FROM 
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Fon the ſhort account here given of LECT: 
this part of compoſition it is eaſy to per- — 
ceive, what things are neceſſary to render 
it moſt complete and accurate; which are 
theſe following. If a word end with a 
vowel, the next ought to begin with a 
gonſonant ; or ſuch a vowel, whoſe ſound 
may agree well with the former. But if 
a word conclude with a conſonant, either 
a vowel ſhould follow; or ſuch a conſo- 
nant, whoſe pronunciation will ſuit with 
it, And laſtly, the ſame. ſyllable ought 
not to be repeated at the end of one word, 
and the begining of the next. It has been 
obſerved by ſome critics, that the follow- 
ing verſe at the begining of Virgil's Eneid, 
has all theſe properties. 
Arma wvirumgque cans, Trojae qui primus 
ab orts. 
Where any word in this verſe ends with 
a vowel, the next begins with a conſo- 
nant ; and where any one ends with a con- 
ſonant, the next begins with a vowel ; and 
there is no repetition of the ſame ſound 
throughout the whole. But this is what 
rarely happens, eſpecially in our language, 
which abounds with conſonants. And what 
Quintilian ſais of the coalition of yowels, 
in treating upon this ſubject, ſeems appli- 
| cable 
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10 1 cable to the whole. Tie, ſais he, i 4 
— — thing not much to be dreaded, and i Rnow 

not woether the neglect of it, or tos great a 
concern. about it, be worſe, It neceſſarily 
ebecks the vigor of the mind, and diverts it 
rom matters of greater importance. And 
therefore, as it ſhews negligence ta permit it; 
Ja to be in canſtaut- fear of it diſcouvers a low 
"Toft. orat. genius. This was the opinion of that 
” * judicious writer: And as theſe things can- 
not-always be attended to, it may be ſuf- 
ficient to avoid- them, where they prove 
very offenſive to the ear, and it may be 
done without ſome greater inconvenience, 
So in this ſentence; Hone/ty is the beſt policy, 
the coalition of ? and p in the two laſt 
words beſt policy produce a roughneſs in 
their pronunciation; but as the expreſſion 
is ſtrong, and cannot perhaps be well al- 
tered for the better, the ſound here ought 
to give way to the ſenſe. 
I come now to the fourth and laſt part 
of Compoſition, which is called Number. 
And this reſpects the quantity of ſyllables, 
as Functure does their quality. In the 
Greek and Roman languages every ſyllable 
has its diſtinct quantity; and is either 


long, ſhort, or common: two or more of 


which joined together in a certain order 
I make 
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make a foot; and a determinate number LECT. 
of theſe in a different order conſtitute their Te. 
ſeveral' forts of metre. This variety of a 
ſounds gives a much greater harmony to 
their poetry; than what can ariſe only 
from the ſeat of the accent, and the fimi- 
litude of ſound at the end of two verſes, 
which cheifly regulate our metre. And 
altho their proſe was not ſo confined with 
regard to the feet, either as to the kind or 
place of them, as their metrical compo- 
fitions ; yet it had a fort of meaſure, more 
eſpecially in the riſe and cadency of their 
periods. This they call rhetorical number. 
And accordingly the antient writers upon 
this art acquaint us, what feet are beſt 
faited to the begining, middle, or conclu- 
ſion of a ſentence. Such rules are not ap- 
plicable to our language, which has not 
that accurate diſtinction of quantity in its 
fyllables. For we are apt to confound ac- 
cent with quantity, and pronounce thoſe 
yllables longeſt, on which we lay the ac- 
cent, tho in their nature they are not ſo. 
As in the word 4dmirable, where none but 
the firſt fyllable ad is pronounced long; 
tho that is only rendered fo by poſition, . 
-and the two following are fo by nature. 
And again, in the word àvarice, we ſound 

the 
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the firſt a Tong for the ſame reaſon, and the 


© ſecond ſhort ; contrary to the nature of 


both thoſe vowels. However I ſhall offer 
a few things, that may be of ſome uſe to 
modulate" our ir periods, and adjuſt their ca- 
— * . 

A GREAT number of monoſyllables do 
not ſtand well together. For as there ought 
to be a greater diſtance in the pronuncia- 


tion between one word and another, than 


between the ſyllables of the ſame word; 
ſuch pauſes, tho ſhort, yet when too fre- 


quent, make the ſound rough and uneven, 


and by that means ſpoil its harmony. And 


this may ſeem more neceſſary to be at- 


tended to, becauſe the Engliſh language 


abounds ſo much with monoſyllables. On 
the contrary, a continuation of many long 
words makes a ſentence move too flow 


and heavily. And therefore ſuch periods 
generally run beſt, which have a proper 
mixture of words of a different length. Be- 
ſides, as every word has its accent, which 
with us ſtands for quantity ; a number ei- 


ther of monoſyllables, or long words, co- 
ming together fo far abates the harmony, 


as it leſſens the variety. 
AGAIN, ſeveral words of the ſame ending 
do not ſtand well together, eſpecially where 
| ! the 


ma ee. / a a» 


4 . -——_ 


2 


” FT”. T7 


Pas os 
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the accent falls upon the ſame ſyllable in LE CT. 
each of them. For this creates too great . . 5 
a jingle by the ſimilitude of ſound; and i is 

apt to diſpleaſe, from an appearance of af- 
fectation. Of this kind is the following 
ſentence : Nothing is more welcome, delight- 
ſome, or wholeſome; than reſt to a wearied 
nan. In ſuch expreſſions therefore, if the 
order of the words cannot well be altered; 
ſome other word ſhould be ſubſtituted in 
the room of one of them at leaſt, to diver- 
ſify the ſound. So in the example here 
given, the ſound might be varied by ſaying: 
Nothing is more welcome, pleaſant, or whole- 
ſome. 

Bur to add no more, if a ſentence end 
with a monoſyllable, it is apt to hurt the 
cadency, and diſappoint the ear; whereas 
words of a moderate length carry a greater 
force with them, by the fulneſs of their 
ſound, and afford the ear what it expected. 
And there is one ſort of monoſyllables 
more eſpecially, which never ſtands well at 
the concluſion of a period, tho we fre- 
quently find it there; and that is the ſigns 
of caſes. Thus we ſay: Avarice is a crime, 
which wiſe men are too often guilty of. But 
the cadency would doubtleſs be more agre- 
able, if it was altered thus: Avarice is 4 

crime, 
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LECT erime, of which wife men are foo often giulty. 


very one muſt perceive, when the accent 


falls upon the laſt ſyllable in the ſentence, 
as it does, if it end with gf, the found is 
not ſo pleaſant, as when it reſts upon the 
preceding ſyllable in the word guzlfy. Nor 
are very long words well ſuited, either to 
the begining or concluſion of a period ; for 
they retard the pronunciation at firſt, and 
fall. too heavy at the end. 

Tuxsx obſervations may ſuffice for our 
conduct, in what relates to number, ſo far 
as it agrees with the genius of our lan- 
guage. But this, and all the parts of com- 
poſition, ſhould be ſo managed, as may beſt 
ſuit the nature of the ſubject, and deſign 
of the ſpeaker. Long and full periods, a 


juſt order, ſmooth connection, and flowing 


numbers, are not always requiſite. Nay 
ſometimes the neglect of accuracy is itſelf a 
beauty. And even harſh and rough ſounds, 
when moſt expreſſive of thoſe ideas, they 
are deſigned to convey, ought to be choſen. 


But of theſe things I ſhall have occaſion to 


ſpeak more — hereafter, in their ”—_ 
place. 
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LECTURE XXV. 
: of Dignity, and particularly of Tropes. 


of Elocution, I now procede' to the 
third and laſt part, which is called Dignity, 
and conſiſts in the right uſe of Tropes and 
Figures. It is not ſufficient for an orator 
to expreſs himſelf with propriety and clear- 
neſs, or in ſmooth and harmonious periods; 
but his language muſt likewiſe be ſuited 
to the nature and importance of the ſub- 
jet. And therefore as Elegance gives rules 
for the firſt of theſe, and Compaſition for 
the ſecond ; fo does Dignity for the laſt of 
them. It is very evident, that different 
ſubjects require a different ſtile and man- 
ner of expreffion ; ſince, as Quintilian fais, 
What is magnificent in one diſcourſe, would 
be turgid in another ; and thoſe expreſſions, 
which appear low upon a ſublime ſubject, 
would ſuit leſſer matters; and as in a florid 
harangue a mean word 1s remarkable, and 
like a blemiſh, ſo any thing lofty and bright 
upon a trivial argument is diſproportionate, - 
and like a tumour upon an even furface *." 
Now this variety in the manner of ex- 45 


AVING finiſhed the two firſt parts L E CT. 
— 


Ge Js 


preſſion 
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LE * preſſion ariſes in a great meaſure from 
A KAY — Tropes and Figures, which not only inliven 

and beautify a diſcourſe, but give it like- 
wiſe force and grandeur ; for which reaſon 
this part of elocution ſeems to have been 
called Degnzy.. . 

TRoPEs and Figures are „ diflinauiſhel 
from each other in ſeveral reſpects. Tropes 
moſtly affect ſingle words, but Figures 
whole ſentences. A Trope conveys two 
ideas to the mind by means of one word, 
but a Figure throws the, ſentence into a 
different form from the common, and uſual 


manner of expreſſion. 


Beſides, Tropes are 


cheifly deſigned to repreſent our thoughts, 


but Figures our paſſions. 


In treating upon 


this ſubject, I ſhall begin with Tropes. And 
that I may procede in the moſt regular 
and eaſy method, I ſhall firſt conſider the 
nature of Tropes in general, with the ſe- 
veral kinds or ſpecies of them; then aſſign 
the reaſons, which haye occaſioned their 
uſe ; and laſtly, lay down ſome directions, 
proper to be obſerved in the choice of 


them. 


A: TROPE then, as it has been uſually 
„ defined, is, the change of a word. from its 


Lib. vüi. 


Go. Js 


vantage 


TY = proper fignification to ſome other with ad- 


The words with advantage are 
added 
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added in the definition, becauſe a T; rope LE LE 2 T. 
ought not to be choſen; unleſs there n 


ſome good reaſon for uſing it rather than 
the proper word. But in what manner, or 
how far, it can be ſaid of all Tropes in ge- 
neral, that they change the proper figni- 
fication of words, will beſt appear by con- 
fidering the nature of each kind of them 
ſeparately. Now in every Trope a reference 
is had to two things, which occaſions two 
ideas, one of the thing expreſſed, and an- 
other of that thing, to which it has a re- 
ſpect, and is ſupplied by the mind. For 
all Tropes are taken either from things in- 
ternally related, as the whole and a part; 
or externally, as cauſe and effect, ſubject 
and adjunct ; or from ſome ſimilitude, that 
is found between them; or from a con- 
- WH trariety. The firſt of theſe is called Synec- 
- WY dcbe, the ſecond Metonymy, the third Me- 


a faphor, and the laſt Irony. I will endea- 


r Mvour to illuſtrate this by examples. When 
„ ay, Hannibal beat the Romans, the mea- 
Waning is, that Hannibal and his army did 
| Whis. So that altho in ſome ſenſe a part 


which makes it a Synecdoche ; yet ſtrictly 


its ſenſe, but there is an ellipſis in the ex- 
Vorl. I. e preſſion, 


may here be ſaid to ſtand for the whole, 


peaking the word Hannibal does not alter 


— * . — 
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LE BC T: preſſion, Hannibal being put for himſelf 
Roc ys” his army. But if I ſay, Cicero ſhould 


be read by all lovers of eloquence, here indeed 
the word Cicero appears to be changed from 
its proper ſenſe, and to ſignify the books of 
Cicero, which is a Metonymy, the author 
being put for his works; and therefore 
ſuch expreſſions need not be deemed ellip- 
tical. Again, if any one ſpeaking of. a 
ſubtle and crafty man, ſhould ſay, He 10 4 
fox, the meaning is, he is like a fox, which 
is a Metaphor, where the word fox retains 
its proper ſenſe, and denotes that animal, 
to which the man is compared on account 
of his craft. Laſtly, if a perſon ſay to an- 
other, Well done, meaning that the thing 
was ill done, the word well keeps its own 
ſenſe, but from the manner of its pronun- 
ciation, or ſoine other circumſtance at- 
tending the expreſſion, it will be evident, 
that the contrary is intended, which is 
called an Irony. From theſe inſtances it 
may appear, in what latitude we muſt un- 
derſtand the common definition of a Trope, 
which makes it to conſiſt in the change of 
a word from its proper ſenſe into ſome 
other. But tho in reality there are but four 
kinds of Tropes, which are diſtinguiſhed by 
ſo many different * which things 
bear 
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bear one to another; yet as theſe ſeveral nee ee 
reſpects are found in a variety of ſubjefts, __yy 
and attended with different circumſtances, 
the names of Tropes have from hence been 
greatly multiplied ; which however may 
all be refered to ſome or other of thoſe 
already mentioned, as will be ſhewn, when 
I come to treat of them in their order. 
And for diſtinction fake I ſhall call the 
former primary and the latter ſecondary 
Tropes. 

1 now procede to confider the reaſons, 
which have occaſioned the introduction of 
Tropes. And theſe, as Quintilian obſerves, 
are three; Necęſſity, Emphaſis, and Beauty. 
Tops were firſt introduced from Ne- 
cefſity, becauſe no language contains a ſuf- 
ficient number of proper words, to expreſs 
all the different conceptions of our minds. 
The mind conſiders the fame thing various 
ways, views it in different lights, compares 
it with other things, and obſerves their ſe- 
veral relations and affections, wherein they 
agree, and in what they differ. From all 
which reflections it is furniſhed with almoſt 
an infinite number of ideas; which cannot 
all of them be diſtinguiſhed and expreſſed 
by proper words, ſince new ones occur daily. 
And were this poſſible, yet would it be 
. im- 
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* impracticable; becauſe the multitude of 
ww, words mult be ſo vaſtly great, that the me- 
mory could not retain them, and be able 

to recall them as occaſion required. Tyopes 

have in a good meaſure redreſſed both theſe 
inconveniences; for by means of them the 

mind is not burdened with a numberleſs 
ſtock of different words, and yet nothing 
ſeems to want a name. Thus ſometimes, 
where a word is wanting to expreſs any 
particular thing, it is clearly enough repre- 
ſented by the name of ſome other thing, 

by reaſon of the ſimilitude between them. 

At other times the cauſe is ſignified by the 
effect, the ſubject by the adjun@; or the 
contrary. And the whole is often under- 
ſtood by a part, or a part by the whole. 

And thus by the uſe of Tropes the mind is 
helped to conceive of ſomething not ex- 
preſſed, from that which is expreſſed. It is 
much the ſame caſe, as when we have oc- 
caſion to ſpeak of a perſon, whoſe name 

we are either unacquainted with, or have 
forgot ; for by deſcribing his perſon, abode, 

or ſome other circumſtances relating to 

him, thoſe we converſe with as well un- 
derſtand whom we mean, as if we men- 
tioned his name. So the ſhepherd in Vir- 


gil, when he could not think of the name 
; of 
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of Archimedes, deſcribes him by his 
works: 
And what's his name, who form'd the 
ſphere, 


LECT. 
— — 


And ſhew'd the ſeaſons of the ſliding year 2 bs iii, 


Beſides, it ſometimes happens in a diſcourſe, © 
that thoſe things are neceſſary to be ſaid, 
which, if expreſſed in their proper terms, 
would be offenſive ; but being clothed with 
metaphors, may be conveyed to the mind 
with decency. 

A SECOND reaſon above mentioned for. 
the uſe of 7 ropes was, Emphaſis. Tropes do 
many times expreſs things with greater 
force and evidence, than can be done by 
proper words. We receive much the grea- 
teſt part of our knowledge by our ſenſes. 
And ſimilitudes taken from ſenſible things, 
as in metaphors, very much aſſiſt the mind 
in its reflections upon thoſe things, which 
do not come under the cognizance of the 
ſenſes. For it is certain, that we are ſooner, 
and more ſtrongly affected with ſenſible 
objects; than with ſuch things, of which 
we can have no ideas but from the internal 
operations of our own minds. Nay ſome- 
times one bright and lively Trope ſhall 
convey a fuller, and more juſt idea of a 


thing, than a large periphraſis. So when 
C04 vii 


1 Hen. 
Lib. vi. 
v. 842. 
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ic 8 n calls the Scipios, two thunderbolts of 
EN war 7, he gives us a more lively image of 


the rapid force, and ſpeedy ſucceſs of their 
arms, than could have been conveyed by a 
long deſcription in plain words. And in 
many caſes the tropical uſe of words is fo 
emphatical, and ſuited to the idea we de- 
ſign to excite; that in this reſpect it may 
be juſtly eſteemed the moſt proper. So, 
incenſed with anger, inflamed with defire, 
fallen into an error, are all metaphorical 
expreſſions, uſed in a way of ſimilitude; 
and yet perhaps no proper words can be 
made uſe of, which will convey a more 
lively image of the thing, we deſign to re- 
preſent by them. 

BuT Beauty and ornament, as was ob- 
ſerved before, has been another cauſe of 
the uſe of Tropes. Some ſubjects require 
a more florid and elegant dreſs, than others. 
When we deſcribe or applaud, ornaments 
of ſpeech, and a gaiety of expreſſion, are 


requiſite. And it is the buſineſs of an 


orator to entertain his hearers, at the ſame 
time that he inſtructs them. Now Cicero, 
who was an admirable judge of the force 
and power of eloquence, has obſerved, that 
tropical expreſſions give the mind the grea- 
teſt delight and entertainment. I have often 

wondered, 
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wondered, ſais he, why tropes ſhould give 38 
greater pleaſure, than proper words. I ima 
gine the reaſon muſt be, either that there is 
an appearance of wit in neglecting what is at 
hand, and making choice of ſomething at a 
diſtance ; or that the hearer is furniſhed with 
a different thought, without being led into a 
miſtake, which affords a very agreable plea- 
ſure ; or that a whole fimilitude is conveyed 

to the mind by a fingle word; or that parti- 
cularly in the beſt and moſt lively metaphor, 

the image 1s preſented to our fight, which ts 

the quickeſt of our ſenſes *. And therefore ' De er. 
he ſuppoſes, that, as garments were firſt in- ng ” 
vented from neceſſity, to ſecure us from the 
injuries of the weather ; but improved after- 
wards for ornament and diſtinftion ; ſo the 
poverty of language firſt introduced tropes, 

which were afterwards increaſed for delight a. Lid. 

Beſides, a variety of expreſſion is pleaſing 5 
in a diſcourſe. It is many times neceſſary, 
that the ſame things ſhould be repeated. 

And if this be done in the ſame words, it 

will grow tireſome to the hearers, and ſink 

their eſteem of the ſpeaker's ability. There- 
fore to prevent this, it is proper the ex- 
preſſion ſhould be varied, that altho the ſenſe 

be the ſame, it may give the mind a new 
pleaſure by its different dreſs. 
C4 1 
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I coME now in the laſt place to lay 


down ſome directions, proper to be obſerved 


in the choice of Tropes. 

AnD firſt, as every Trope gives us two 
ideas, one of the word expreſſed, and an- 
other, which by means of that the mind 
connects with it; it is neceſſary, that the 
relation between theſe two appear very 
plain and evident. For an obſcure Trope 
is always faulty, unleſs where ſome parti- 
cular reaſon makes it neceſſary. And there- 
fore Tropes ought not to be too far fetched, 
leſt that ſhould render them dark. For 
which reaſon Cicero ſais, he ſhould not 
chooſe to call any thing deſtructive to a 
perſon's fortune, the Syrtis of his patrimony, 
but rather the rock of it ; nor, the Charybdis 
of his eſtate, but the gulph of it *. For thoſe, 
who either did not know, that the Syrtes 
were two quickſands upon the coaſt of 
Africa, or that Charybdis was a gulph in 
the ſtreight of Sicily, both of them very 
deſtructive to mariners, would be at a loſs 
to underſtand the meaning of the meta- 
phor. Beſides, metaphors taken from things 
we have ſeen, affect the mind more force- 
ably; than thoſe, which are taken from 
ſuch things, of which we have only heard. 
Now there is ſcarce any one, who has not 


ſeen 
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ſeen a rock, or a gulph ; but there are very LECT. 
few perſons comparatively, who have been Ax. 
either at Charybdis, or the Syrtes. It is 
neceſſary therefore in a good Trope, not 
only that there be a near affinity between 
the two ideas, but likewiſe, that this affinity 
be very obvious, and generally known; fo 
that the word be no ſooner pronounced, 
but both images do immediately preſent 
themſelves to the mind. 

AGAIN, as a Trope ought to be very 
plain and evident, fo likewiſe ſhould it bear 
a due proportion to the thing it is deſigned 
to repreſent, ſo as neither to highten, nor 
diminiſh the juſt idea of it. Indeed ſome- 
times, when we ſpeak of things indefinitely, 
we ſay too much, leſt we ſhould ſeem to 
ſay too little. And this manner of ſpea- 
king is called an Hyperbole, which is not 
uncommon in the ſacred writings. So, for 
inſtance, Saul and Jonathan are ſaid to be, 
fo fer than eagles, and ſtronger than lions *.., gan. i. 
But even in this way of expreſſion a pro- 23: 
portion is to be obſerved. For ſome very 
conſiderable, and unuſual exceſs of the thing 
in its kind is at leaſt deſigned by it; which 
perhaps cannot, or however is not neceſſary 
to be defined. And therefore Quintilian 


blames Cato for calling the top of an hill 
1 A 


1 A SYSTEM. 
LEE 2 wart. Becauſe the proportion between 
the two ideas is no ways adequate. And 
5 _ ſo on the contrary, Ariſtotle cenſures Eu- 
2 ripides for calling rowing, the empire of the 
Til, i: car. Poets indeed are allowed a greater 
4 - , liberty in this reſpect. But an orator ſhould 
ror. Lib. ii. be modeſt in his expreſſions, and take care, 
12. +3 that he neither ſo highten, nor diminiſh the 
natural ideas of things by Tropes, as to lead 

his hearers into miſtakes. 

Bor further, as a moderate uſe of " 2g | 
juſtly applied, beautifies and inlivens a diſ- 
courſe ;: fo an exceſs of them cauſes obſcu- 
rity, by runing it into abſtruſe allegories 

and riddles. Tropes are not the common 
and ordinary dreſs of our thoughts, but a 
foreign habit. And therefore he, who fills 
his diſcourſe with a continued ſeries of 
them, ſeems to act like one, who appears 
in public in a ſtrange dreſs ; which no man 
of character would chooſe to do. 

MoREoOveER, as one uſe of Tropes is plea- 
ſure and entertainment, we ſhould endea- 
vour to make choice of ſuch, as are ſmooth 
and eaſy. But if at any time we think it 
neceſſary to uſe a harſh Trope, it is proper 
to ſoften it by ſome precaution. For, as 
Cicero very handſomly fais : A trope ſhould 
be modeſt, fince it ſtands in a place, which 


docs 
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does not belong to it: for which reuſon it L DOT 


ſhould ſeem to come thither by permiſſion, and 
not by force. And therefore, when he 


thought it harſh to ſay, The death of Cato 
made the ſenate an orphan, he guards the 
expreſſion by ſaying, The death of Cato has 
{if I may be allowed to ſay ſo rendered the 
fenate an orphan *. , 8 
Axp to add no more, care ſhould be — 

taken how we transfer Tropes from one 
language into another. For as they are 
frequently taken not only from natural 
things, or ſuch notions, as are common to 
the [generality of mankind, but likewiſe 
from the manners, cuſtoms, and occurrences 
of particular nations ; ſo they may be very 
plain and obvious to thoſe, among whom 
they took their riſe, but altogether unin- 
telligible to others, who are unacquainted 
with the reaſon of them. It was cuſto- 
mary for the Roman ſoldiers to carry their 
money in their girdles; hence it was the 
ſame thing with them to ſay, a perſon had 
loft his girdle *, as that, be had loft his, 44 
money. And becauſe the Romans wore the; - 2 
toga, which was a long gown, in time of 
peace, and a different garb, when ingaged 
in war, their writers ſometimes uſe the 
word Yoga to ſignify peace. But as neither 

I of 
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LECT. of theſe cuſtoms is in uſe among us, ſo. 


XXV. 


wy) neither would the Tropes ſuit our language, 


A4. 


XXxvii. 15. 


* In vit. 


or be generally underſtood by us. And 
even in ſuch Tropes, as are taken from the 
common nature of things, languages very 
much differ. There is a very beautiful 
Trope in the account of St. Paul's ſhip- 
wreck, where it is ſaid: The ſhip was 
caught, and could not bear up into the wind. 
The original word, that we tranſlate Bear 
up, is avloplaruar , and properly fignifies, 
to look, or keep its eyes againſt it ; which is 
a very ſtrong and lively image, taken from 
animate beings, and when applied to men 
often ſignifies, to withſtand, or reſiſt : as, 
erlopharuar π¾ W.ꝗW⁴ , fo reſiſt an enemy: 
and Plutarch ſais of Demoſthenes, that he 
could not avloplanuay To apyvpip , look 
againſt, or, reſiſt the power of money. No- 
thing is more common with Latin writers, 
than to call men of a public ſpirit, and 
true "patriots, lumina et ornamenta reipubli- 
cae, that is, the lights and ornaments of the 


flate. And we have borrowed from them 


the uſe of both theſe metaphors. But be- 
cauſe Tropes and Figures illuſtrate and 


highten the ſtile, they call them alſo, Ju- 


mina orationts, or, the lights of a diſcourſe ; 
which I do not know that we have yet 
adopted 
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adopted into our language. It ſometimes LE 3 8 
happens, that only the tropical ſenſe of pes 
word is taken from one language into an- 
other, and not the proper ſignification of 
the ſame word. So ſcrupulus in Latin pro- 
perly ſignifies, a little ſtone, which getting 
into the ſhoe, hurts a perſon as he walks; © 
hence it is applied to the mind, and uſed 
to expreſs, @ doubt, or uneaſy thought, that 
gives it pain. We have borrowed this latter 
ſenſe of the word, but not the former. 
- I $8HoULD now procede to treat more 
particularly on the ſeveral kinds of Tropes, 


but this will be the ſubje& of ſome fol- 
lowing diſcourſes. 
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A SYSTEM: 


LECTURE: XVI, 
Of a en 1 


N my laſt diſcourſe,” I obſerved, Fo 
all Tropes may be reduced to four ſpe- 
cies, which are taken from the different 
reſpects, things bear one to another. For in 
every Trope a reference is had to two things; 
and where thoſe things have a natural and 
internal relation, as the whole and a part, 
it is called a Synecdoche ; where the relation 
is external, as between the cauſe and effect, 
ſubject and adjunct, it is a Metonymy; where 
they have only ſome ſimilitude, as rational 
and brute animals, and their properties, it is 
a Metaphor ; and where they are oppoſite 
to each other, as virtue and vice, it is called 
an Irony. And this ſeems to be the natural 
order of placing them, if regard be had to 
the riſe and foundation of them. But if 
we conſider their uſe and beauty in lan- 
guage, a Metaphor ought to ſtand firſt, a 
Metonymy next, then a Synecdoche, and an 
Irony laſt. And this is the uſual order, in 
which they are placed. Cicero, ſpeaking 
of a Metaphor, calls it, the moſt florid man- 
ner of expreſſion; and brighteſt ornament of 
lan- 
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language, that conſiſts in fingle words *. LES - 
Wherefore both in compliance with cu- 
ſtom, and by reaſon of the juſt preeminence . 27 
of this Trope, I ſhall begin with it, and c 41. 
make it the ſubje& of my preſent diſcourſe: 

Ab here I ſhall endeavour firſt to ex- 
plain the nature of this Trope, then conſider 
the ſeveral kinds of it, and laſtly, offer 
ſome conſiderations relating to the choice 
of Metaphors. 

Now a Metaphor, as uſually defined, is : 
A trope, which changes words from their 
proper frgnification to another different from 
it, by reaſon of ſome ſimilitude between them . voſſ. lf. 
But that a word, when uſed metaphori- 21 
cally, does not alter its lignification, but $- *- 
retains its proper ſenſe, was ſhewn in my 
laſt diſcourſe. However, it may not be 
amiſs to explain this matter more fully, and 
ſet it in a clearer light. Every Metaphor 
then is nothing elſe but a ſhort ſimilitude. 
Cicero calls it, a'/militude reduced to a fingle 
word 3, And Quintilian to the ſame pur- He 0-r. 
poſe ſais, that, a metaphor is à ſhort fimili- 2 __ 
tude, and differs from it only in this; that 
the former is compared to the thing, we deſign 
to expreſs, and the latter is put for it. It is 
a fimilitude, when I ſay of a man, he has 
2 hike a lion; and a metaphor, ben I 


Jay, 
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- ſay, be is 4 lion. Thus far Quintilian. 
Now in every Radl three things are 
— two things, that are compared to- 
gether, and a third, in which the ſimilitude 
or likeneſs between them conliſts. And 
therefore to keep to this example, when 
2Carn. iii. Horace calls a Roman ſoldier a lian, if the 
** word ion did not retain its proper ſenſe, 
there could be no ſimilitude; becauſe there 
would not be two things to be compared 
together with reſpect to a third, which is 
neceſſary in every ſimilitude, and was de- 
ſigned by this expreſſion. The ſenſe of 
which is plainly this: That as a lion ſeizes 
his prey with the greateſt fierceneſs, ſo à Ro- 
man ſoldier-with like rage and fury attacked 
his enemies. In the fame manner, when Ci- 
3 In Piſon. cero calls Piſo, the vulture of the province 3, 
© 1% his meaning is, thut be avas lile à vulture, 
ot, acted in fuch a manner, as a vulture actes, 
y ae! 18, rapaciouſiy. So that the real diffe- 
rence between a metaphor and a ſimilitude 
conſiſts in this; that a metaphor has not 
thoſe ſigns of compariſon, which are ex- 
preſſed in a ſimilitude. But ſome perſons 
have run into miſtakes in reaſoning from 
tropes of this kind. For they have ſo ar- 
gued from metaphorical words, as if all the 
1 and prone of the _ ex- 
Ar. preſſed 


CT. 

VI. 
Mar. 
vii. 
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preſſed by them, might be attributed 3 
thoſe other things, to which they are ap- 
plied, and by that means have ſtrained the 
compariſon (which has uſually but one par- 
ticular view) in order to make it tally in 
other reſpects, where there is not that ſimi · 
litude of ideas. I will endeavour to make 
this more evident by another example from 
Cicero, where he calls M. Antony, the torch 
of the ſlate *. The fimilitude between An- Philip. 
tony and a torch lay in this: That as a2 
torch burns and deſtroys every thing within 
its reach; ſo Antony brought devaſtation and 
ruin, wherever he came, Now a torch has 
not only a property to burn, but alſo to 
give light; but the ſimilitude would not 
hold in this reſpect, nor was it at all de- 
ſigned. For Cicero never calls a wicked, 
profligate man, as Antony was, the light of 
the ftate ; tho he often . that character 
to good and virtuous men *, who by their » Pro Yulla, 
examples do, as it were, intigheen others, 
and ſhew them the way to be happy them- 
ſelves, and uſeful to others. But tho me- 
taphors are uſually taken from a ſimilitude 
between two things, as in the inſtances 
here mentioned; yet ſometimes they are 
founded in the ſimilitude, which two things 
bear to two others in ſome particular re- 
Vol. I. D d ſpect, 


A SYSTEM. 


FELT. . ſpe, thy means whereof what properly be- 
nr 


longs to one of them is transfered. to the 
other: the former of which are called ſim- 
ple metaphors, and the latter analogous. 

Hence the rudder of a ſhip may be ealled 
its.reins,; for what the treins are to a horſe, 
that the rudder is to a ſhip, 1 in guiding and 
directing it. So that here is a double ſimi- 
litude, one between a ſhip and an horſe, 
and another between the rudder of the for- 
mer, and reins of the latter; and from the 
analogy between the uſe of the rudder to 
the one, and reins to the other, the reins, 
which belong properly to the horſe, are ap- 
plied to the ſhip. Again, ſome metaphors 
are reciprocal, in which the ſimilitude holds 
either way. Thus to ſteer and to govern 
are uſed. regiprocally both of a ſhip and a 
ſtate ; the proper expreſſions being, to ſteer 


4 ſbip, and govern a flate, and the contrary 
| metaphorical. But tho we ſay, the foot of 


a. mountain, borrowing. the ſimilitude from 
animals, yet we do not ſay on the contrary, 
the bottom of an animal, meaning his feet, 
and, therefore that metaphor is not recipro- 


far From this account therefore of the na- 
B. 


of a metaphor, it may be ſaid to be : 
-T he application of a word by way of fomlitude 


ofare. aher thingythen what is nner A. 
aber. 


=>. . * CY KS 
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an And the plainer this ſimilitude ap- L 1 
pears, the ane benny there is" in the = 
„ wh 17 

Tux uſe of micraphoes is * etch, 
as large as univerſal nature; For there are 
ſcarce any two things, which have not 
ſome ſimilitude between them. However, 
they may all be reduced to four kinds, 
which was the ſecond * n to 10 
conſidered. 
Tux firſt kind of metaphors chteefore 
may be taken from fimilitudes between 
animate beings. As where thoſe things, 
which properly relate to brutes, are accom- 
modated to men; or thoſe, which belong 
to men, are applied to brutes. Of the for- 
mer ſort is that joke of Cicero: My brother 
being aſted by Philip, why he barked ſo 
fwered, becauſe he ſaw a theif *, Here p. 0,4. 
barking, the property of a dog, is applied 4. ü. 
to a man. And the reply does not ſeem 
to carry more ſeverity, or harſhneſs with it, 
than the queſtion. By the latter ſort we 
ſay, a crafty fox, and à generous horſe ; 
dee, are affections, that properly relate to 

And to this kind of metaphors may 

thoſs likewiſe be refered, when that, which 
properly belongs to the ſenſes, is applied to 
n mind. Thus we ofteir ſay, that we er 

: 942 4 


LBC r. a thing, when.we mean, that we untierſtand, 
or apprebend it. And in the ſame ſenſe we 
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ſay, that we hear ſuch a thing, gor perſon. 
And by the like manner of expreſſion, a 
perſon is ſaid, 0 ſinell out a thing. And 
thoſe, who have a genius or diſpoſition for 
any art or ſcience, are ſaid, 40 have a tofte 


for it. And ſuch, who have entered upon 


the ſtudy of it, are ſaid, ta have à touch of 
it, Theſe are common ways of ſpeaking 
in moſt languages, and very expreſſtwe of 
what is intended by them. And we may 
al ſo bring thoſe metaphors under this head, 
by which the properties and affections of 
men are attributed to the deity: as, when 
God is ſaid C bear, ſee, be angry, repent, and 
the like; which are forms of expreſſion 
very frequent in the ſacred writings. 

A SECOND kind of metaphors lies be- 
tween. inanimate things, whether natura! 
or artificial, which bear ſome ſimilitude to 
each. other. And this head is very exten- 


hive. Thus we ſay, foods of fire, and clouds 


of ſmoke, for large quantities. And fo like- 
wilt, 70. inflame an account, that is, to highten 


or increaſe it; with innumerable others of 


the like ſort. In the two firſt of theſe in- 
ſtances, the terms proper to one element 
are applied to another; and as thoſe ele- 


ad K AW | ments 
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ments of fire and water are oppoſite to each LE CT. 
other, they-ſhew the extenſiveneſs of this ww 
trope, that there are no things in nature fo 
contrary, but may come within the limits 
of it, and be accommodated to each other 
in a way of fimilitude. In the laſt example, 

a natural action is applied to what is ar- 
tificial. 6 dN 
. A»THIRD ſort of metaphors is, when 
inanimate things are applied to animals, on 
the account of ſome like properties between 
them. Thus Homer calls Ajax, the bul- 
wark of the Greeks ', on account of his va- %% fo 
lour, which like a wall defended them from 2:9. 
the Trojans: - And nothing is more com- 
mon with Cicero, than to brand ill men 
with the character of being, the peſt f the 
late i, by reaſon of the miſcheif, which they « Pu A. 
bring to the public. So likewiſe he calls 32 ** 
Zeno the philoſopher, an acute man 3, for, 4, g. 
his great diſcernment, and quick perception L. ix. 
of things, fetching the alluſion from metals, 
when brought to an edge, or a point. As 
on the contrary, old Chremes in Terence 
calls himſelf a fone, for want of apprehen- 
ſion 7. And we lay, 4 gay perſon, and 4. Heaur. 
bright genius, by this kind of metaphor. f. 
Tus fourth and laſt kind of metaphors v. 43. 
is that, by which the actions, and other at- 
ee D d 3 tributes 
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1, T. tributes of animals are accommadated to 
inanithate things. Thus Cicero ſpeaking 
of Clodins ſais : The very altars; when they 
au that monſter fall, ſeemed to move them- 

h Pro Mi: febves, and affert their right againſt him . 
bt. Here the words, ſaw, move, and aſſert, are 
all metaphors, taken from the properties of 
animals. And Virgil, when he would re- 
, Preſent the impetuous force and rapidity of 
Lib. viii, the river Araxcs, fais, it diſdained @ bridge. 
v. 728. And it is a very uſual” epithet; which Ho- 
3 liad. a. mer gives to words, to call them lepoiile 3, 
N _ winged, to intimate e eee of 
ſpeech. Ern f 14 
LasTLy, as to the ede of e 
thoſe are eſteemed the fineſt and ſtrongeſt, 
which give hfe and action to inanimate 
4Quint things * The reaſon of which is, becauſe 
Lib. vii. they do as it were invigorate all nature, in- 
traduce new forms of beings, and repreſent 
their 1 images to the fight,” which of all the 
ſenſes is the quickeſt, moſt active, and yet 
moſt unwearied. What can be more mo- 
ving, or in ſtronger terms expteſs the vil- 
lainy of Clodius, than when Cicero ſais: 
8 The very altars of the gods ſeemed to exult at 
bn. c. 31, bis death 5. And the ſame great orator 
| particularly commends thoſe metaphors, for 
pen ſprightlineſs and vivacity, which are 


2 taken 
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taken from the ſenſe of ſeeing *, as when we bE C Te 


ſay, a bright thought, or, a gay expreſſion. 2 


HowEvRER, care muſt be taken not 8 
venture upon too bold and daring. meta- . 49. , 
phors. Poets indeed claim greater liberty 

in this reſpect, whoſe view is often to-amuſe, 
terrify, or delight, by hightening the juſt 

and natural images of things. But it is 
expected the orator ſhould reaſon coolly, 
tho ſtrongly and forceably; and not by 
theatrical repreſentations ſo tranſport the 

mind, as to take it off from reflection, un- 

leſs perhaps on ſome. particular occaſion. 

And yet on the other hand, metaphors 
ought. not to ſink below the, dignity of 
what they are deſigned to expreſs ;, but the 
idea they convey ſhould at leaſt be equa! 
to the proper word, in the place of w rich 
they are ſubſtituted. 

Bur there is a very great Fr Se: 1 
the choice of metaphors, as they. are de- 
ſigned either to praiſe, or diſpraiſe. One 
thing may be compared to another in a 
great variety of reſpects. And the ſame 
thing may be made to appear either noble 
cr: baſe, virtuous or vicious, by conſidering 
it in a different light. Such metaphors 
therefore, as are choſen to commend, muſt 


be taken from great and laudable things; 
| Dd 4 | and 
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and on the contrary, thoſe which are de- 


—— b and to.diſcommend, from things vile and 


contemptible, - Ariſtotle gives us a. very 
pleaſant example of this in the poet Simo- 
nides. A certain perfon, who had carried 
the prize at a race of mules, offered him a 
reward to. write a poem in honor of that 
action. Simonides thought he did not bid 
high enough, and therefore put him off 
with ſaying, the ſubject was too mean ta 
write in praiſe. of mules, which were the 
offspring of aſſes. But upon his being of- 
ſered a larger ſum he undextook. the.. taſk, 
and, as Ariſtotle obſeryes, when he has oc- 
caſion to ſpeak of the mules. in that poem, 
he does not mention them by that name; 
but calls them, the daughters of fleet and 
generous borjes ; tho he might with as much 
propriety have called them, the daughters of 


Derbe. dull afſes . But it was the poet's buſineſs 
„„ in praiſing to take the moſt advantageous 


part of the character. Where things are 
capable of ſuch different turns, metaphori- 
cal expreſſions are generally moſt beautiful. 
And ſometimes the ſame metaphor may be 
applied contrary ways, both in praiſe and 
diſpr aiſe, as it will ſuit different proper ties 
of the thing, to which it refers. So a dove 
in a metaphorical ſenſe may repreſent; either 
2 in- 
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jnnocence, or fear; and an iron heart may! 
denote, either courage, or cruelty, as an hard 


head ſtrength, or weakneſs of thought. And 


this ambiguity, in the application of meta- 
phorical words, often affords: occaſion for 
jeſts, and conciſe wit. I obſerved before 
that Cicero never calls ill men, /ights of 
the flatr. But he once in this manner calls 


Sextius Clodius, the hight 'of the ſenate *, © pr N. 
For, when his kinſman Publius Clodius had“ © '*: 


been killed by Milo, and his corps was 
brought to Rome, Sextius raiſed the mob, 
and in a tumultuous manner carried it into 
the ſenate houſe, where they burnt it, and 
by that means ſet the building on fire. For 
which ſeditious action Cicero paſſes that 
joke upon him, under the metaphor of 
light, * elſewhere he ane uſes i in a 

good . 
Bor to * all forced ee barch | 
metaphors ſhould be avoided, the one being 
no leſs diſagreable to the mind, than the 
other to the ear. Nor ſhould they come 
too thick in a diſcourſe. In a word, they 
ought not to be uſed, but either where a 
proper word is wanting, or they are more 
ſignificant, or beautiful than the proper 
word. But altho theſe cautions do more 
dre relate to metaphors, yet they are 
| — "- 
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LECT-alfo to be attended to in ſome other 
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tropes; 


= fob which © reaſon I treated of them more 


e! in my laſt diſcourſgme. 
- Grve me leave only to add, that ae 
what has been hitherto diſcourſed concer- 


ning the nature, and properties of meta- 


phors, it is very evident, that the Cynics, 
and ſuch of the Stoics, who fell in with 


them, were guilty of a miſtake in aſſerting, 


Vol. 
Ing orat. 


that there is no turpitude, or immodeſty in 
words. The argument they went upon in 
defending their notion was this. If two 
words ſignify the ſame thing, they are both 
immodeſt, or neither of them. Not both, 


becauſe there is nothing, which cannot ſome 
way or other be modeſtly expreſſed. Con- 
ſequently, if one of the words be modeſt, 


the other muſt be ſo alſo: becauſe they 
have both the ſame ſenſe *; But this way 


of reaſoning is falſe and ſophiſtical. For a 
word is either modeſt or immodeſt, accor- 


ding to the different manner, in which it 
affects the mind, and the emotions it ex- 


cites, when pronounced. But it is plain, 


Lib.\v- that of the ſeveral words made uſe: of to 


c. 6. J. 14. 


expreſs the ſame thing, ſome may be heard 
-without the leaſt offence to the chaſteſt ear, 
and others not without offering violence to 
0 6 of the auditors. And this dif- 


ference 
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ference ariſes from ſeveral cauſes. For one 1 4 
word may only expreſs the thing in gene: 
ral, and ſo convey but a confuſed and im- 
perfect idea; and another may be more 

proper and peculiar to that thing, and ſo 
repreſent it more fully. Nay, even of thoſe 

words, which are commonly eſteemed ſy- 
nonymous, or of an equivalent ſignification, 

one either from its nature and origin, or 

from uſe, may have an immodeſt idea af. 
fixed to it, Which another has not. And 

from thence it happens in moſt languages, 

that ſome words, which at firſt were modeſt 

and innocent enough, have afterwards be- 

come obſcene and indecent. Beſides, words 

may be rendered immodeſt by conveying a 

more lively image of the thing to the ſenſes, 

than others do, And this, as was ſaid be- 

fore P 18 the property of ſome metaphors. 
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9 1 #3335088 Of a Metonymy. | 
3 5 ys | HE moſt confiderable 7. ro next to 
NT 4 Metaphor is a Metonymy, whether 


we conſider its force and elegancy, or the 
frequent uſe of it both in ſpeaking and wri- 
ting. Having therefore treated upon the 
former i in my laſt diſcourſe, I ſhall endea- 
your in this to give the beſt, and cleareſt ac- 
count I can of the latter. And in doing 
this T ſhall firſt explain the nature of a Me- 
ronymy in general, and then conſider the 
ſeveral ſpecies contained under it. 
Now a Metonymy,' as defined by Quin- 
"hf. wa —2 cha, is, the putin g ane ward for! another *. 
.6. But Voſſius deſeribes it more fully, when 
he calls it: A trop, which changes the names 
of things, that are naturally united, but in 
fuch'a manner, as that one is not of the 0 
Lin. ſence of the other *. That a Metonymy is 
6. 7. Hi thus diſtinguiſhed from the other tropes, has 
been ſufficiently ſhewn already i in my two 
laſt diſcourſes. When it is ſaid, 7 put one 
word for another, or, to change the names of 
things,” the meaning is, that the word ſo 
uſed changes its ſenſe, and denotes ſome- 
thing different from its proper ſignification. 
8 Thus, 
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Thus, when Mars is put for war, and L E CT. 


Ceres for corn, they loſe their perſonal ſenſe, 2 N 


and ſtand for ſuch effects, of which thoſe 
deities were ſaid to be the cauſe. So like- 
wiſe, when Virgil ſais : 

He drank the frothing bowl! *. 11 
the word bow! muſt neceſſarily ſignify the L. i 
liquor in the bowl. And, when in another 
place deſcribing the temple of Juno at Car- 
thage, in which the actions of the Trojan 
war were repreſented, and the images of 
the heroes, he makes Aeneas, upon diſcove- 
ring that of Priam among the reſt, cry out, 

Lo here is Priam , „ 

it is plain the word Priam there muſt ſtand. 449. 
not for his perſon, but his zmage or figure. 
And this property of changing the ſenſe of 
the word appears peculiar to a Metonymy. 
In treating upon a metaphor I obſerved the 
miſtake of thoſe, who teach, that a word 
uſed metaphorically loſes its proper ſignifi- 
cation ; whereas it only changes its place, 
but not its ſenſe; being apphed toa thing, 
to which it does not naturally belong, by 
way of ſimilitude. And as the not atten- 
ding to this has run ſome perſons into very 
great abſurdities, in treating upon metapho- 
rical expreſſions, and reaſoning from them 
in the tropical ſenſe ; ſo the like has hap- 

pened 


 hASLSTH ML 
- pened to others in ſome inſtances of a Mo 


om, Where by mifapprehending-their 


true nature, they have reaſoned from them 
in the literal ſenſe, as I ſhall ſhew preſently; 
A Metanymy is not ſo extenſive as a meta- 
phor, nor altogether ſo neceſſary: becauſe 
nothing is ſaid by 4 Metanymy, which can- 
not be expreſſed in proper words; whereas 
metaphors are often uſed for want of proper 
words to expreſs ſome ideas. However, 
Metonymies are very uſeful in language, for 
they enrich a diſcourſe with an agreable va- 
riety, and give both force and beauty to an 
expreſſion. And what I obſerved with re- 
lation to a metaphor, is true alſo of this 
trope; that ſome Metonymies even in com- 
mon diſcourſe are more frequently made uſe 
of, than the proper words, in whoſe room 
they are put. So, pale death, a blind way, 
and à happy fate, are very common expreſ- 
ſions with ns. And it is more. uſual to ſay, 
This is Juch: a perſon's band, or, I know his 
hand; than his writing, when we intend 
this latter ſenſe of the word. 

I Now pfocede to the diviſion of Meto- 
nymies, which are commonly diſtinguiſhed 
into ſour kinds, from the different manner, 
in which things are naturally, but externally 


united to one another. Now things are 


od thus 
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thus united, or one thing depends upon 


tion, or in the manner of its exiſtence, when 
produced. In the former way the effect 
depends upon its cauſe, and in the latter 
the adjunct upon its ſubject. And hence 
ariſe four ſorts of Metonymies, which re- 
ceive their names from the cauſe and effec, 
the ſubject and the adjundt. 

Ix is called a Metonymy of the cauſe, 
when the external cauſe is put for the ef- 
fect. The external cauſe is twofold, the 
agent and end, which are uſually called the 
efficient and final cauſe. Of the former 
kind are ſuch Metonymies, where the in- 
ventor or author is put for what was in- 
vented, or effected by him. Thus, as I ſaid 
before, Ceres is ſometimes put for corn, the 
uſe of which ſhe was ſaid firſt to have in- 
troduced; and Mars for war, over which 
he was thought to preſide. And by this 
way of ſpeaking, any artiſt or writer is put 
for his work. So Juvenal blaming the luxu- 
ry, and profuſeneſs of the Romans, ſais: 


another, either with reſpect to its produco· 


There are few tables without Mentor *, that: 54 _ 
is, which were not made by him, or after 104. 


his manner. And our Saviour ſais in the 
parable of the rich man, and Lazarus, Ar 
baveMeſes, and the prophets *, meaning the 

books 
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LE CT. books of Moſes, and the prophets. But un- 
der this fort of - Metonymy is included not 
only the agent, ſtrictly ſo called, but alſo 
any means, or inſtrument made uſo of in the 
doing of a thing, when put for the thing 
done. Thus, polite literature is called hu- 
mamity, becauſe it cultivates and improves 
the human mind. And in that expr 


reſſion 
of Cicero: Words move no body but him, who 

De Oat. underſtands the tongue the word tongue, 
5 which is the inſtrument of ſpeech; is put 
for Heecb, or language. And in the like 
ſenſe arms are ſometimes put for war, and 

the ſword for laughter. By the fame kind 

of Metonymy likewiſe any affection, or qua- 

lity is put for its effect. As when it is ſaid, 

the end f government 1s to maintain juſtice, 

that is, ſuch mutual offices among men, as are 

be effe#s of ;uftie. And fo likewiſe in that 

of Cicero: It is the bufineſs of magiſtrates to 

rn Mi. check. the Jevity of the multitude . by which 
lon. © 8. he means tumults occaſioned by their le- 
vity. Moreover, as human affections are at- 
tributed to the deity in a metaphorical ſenſe, 

| ſo ſeveral parts of the human body are like- 
 Iaiah l. WHE aſcribed to him by this kind of Meto- 
2. Iii. 1. 77y1p." Thus, his Land and his armare uſed 
+ Fain to expreſs his power 3; as his ear and eye his 
Unit. 18. cure and providence 5; theſe being the in- 
1 —_— ſtruments 
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ſtruments of ſuch effects in mankind, Me- LE ET: 
tonymies of the final cauſe are ſuch, by Cond, 
which the end in doing a thing is put for 
the thing done. As when we ſay, The 
watch is ſet, meaning the warchmen, who 
are appointed for that purpoſe... And ſo 
likewiſe that expreſſion, t make an example, 
as it ſignifies. to puniſb, in order to deter 
others from the like crimes by ſuch an 
example. As alſo that of Virgil, 

Phillis ſhould garlands crop *, 24% g. x. 
by which are meant . fowers to make yoo hats 
lands. 

Tux ſecond kind of Moron puts the 
effect for the efficient cauſe, whether the 
agent, or only the means and inſtrument. 
So Virgil calls the two Scipios, The deftrnc- 
tron of Lybia *, becauſe they were the agents, Ain vi. 
who effected it. And Horace compliments 4. 
his patron Maecenas with the titles of being, 
his guard and honor 3, that is, his guardian, 3 Carn. i. 
and the author of his honor. But When 
Cicero tells the citizens of Rome, that he 
death of Clodius was their ſafety *, he means + Pro M- 
the occaſion only of their ſafety. And elſe- *: 
where he calls that, @ dark hope, and blind 
expettation 5 ; the effect of which was du- 5 7: R/. 
bious and uncertain to thoſe, who enter- 55: 
tained it. And in like manner the ſons of 

Vor. I. E e the 


— —— — — — —— — . 
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RE: i T. the prophets, when they were eating the 
A pottage, which Eliſha had ordered to be ſer 
before them, cried out, There is death in the 
Ms _ por *, that is, fome deadly thing, as is pre- 
fently after explained.” And thus ſweat, 
which is the effect of labor, is ſometimes 
put for labor. As in the threat denounced 
againſt Adam: In the ſweat of thy face ſhalt 


* Gen. fhou"eat bread ** that is, by labor in culti- 


iu. 19. vating the ground. | And, in alluſion to this 


.- _ . "way of ſpeaking, Antony the orator tells 
Craſſus, the improvement of the ſtile by con- 
ant exerciſe, as he preſcribed, was a thing 
s Cic. Of much fiveat 3, And, virtue ts ſaid to be 
1 gained by feat, that is, continued care and 
0. exeroiſe in ſubduing the paſſions, and bring- 
ing them to a proper regulation. But in 
theſe two expreſſions there is likewiſe a me- 
taphor, the effect of bodily labor being ap- 
plied to that of the mind. In all theſe in- 
ſtances the effect is pr for the efficient 
eau; ©: 
Tus third 40 of unn is, en 
. we ſubject i is put for the adjunct. By ſub- 
jet here in à large ſenſe of the word may 
underſtood that, wherein ſome other 
thing is contained, or about which it is 
converſant, as like wiſe the poſſeſſor with re- 
ſpect to the thin ſleſſes and the ching 
("ay IA 1.40 fig- 
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4ignified, when put for the ſign of it. Now 3 
by the firſt of theſe ways of ſpeaking the 
ſeat of any faculty, or affection, is uſed for 
the faculty, or affection itſelf; So it is uſual 
to ſay, a man of a clear head, when we mean 
a clear mind or underſtanding ; the ſeat of 
the mind being in the head. And a perſon. 
is ſaid, to have a warm beart, becauſe the 
heart has been thought the ſeat of the af- 
fections. In like manner the place, where. 
any actions are performed, is put for the 
actions done in it. As when Cicero ſais: 
Do not always think of the forum, the benches, 
the reſtra, and the ſenate *; meaning the , Oel. 
diſcourſes, which were uſually made in hols c. 8. 
places. So likewiſe the country, or place of 
reſidence, is put for the inhabitants, as in 
that paſſage of Cicero: And to omit Greece, 
which always claimed the preemmence. for 
eloquence, and Athens, the inventreſs. ef all 
ſerences, where. the art of ſpeaking was in- 
vented and perfected; in this city of ours, 
meaning Rome, no ſtudies have prevailed 
more, than that of eloquence *. Where the- 4 4. 
words Greece and Athens ſtand to denote 
the inhabitants of thoſe places. And hi- 
| ther may alſo be refered ſuch expreſſions, 
in which the time is put for the perſons 
t in it, as, the degeneracy of the preſent 
oy E e 2 e, 
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AI SVS TEM 


LECT. age, tbe virtue of former timar. Ache ds 


wan cond way above mentioned, the object is uſed 


* Pro M. 


for. c. 4. 


2 Saturn. 


Lib. ii. 
659. 


for the perſon, or thing imployed about it. 
As when Cicero ſais: In time of battle the 
auf are filent *. Where by /aws he intends 
the judges, who pronounce ſentence accor- 
ding to law. By the third of theſe ways, 
in which the poſſeſſor is put for the thing 
he poſſeſſes, we ſay, to devour, deftroy, or 
ruin a man, meaning not his perſon, but his 
eſtate. And mythologiſts explain the fable 
of Acteon by this trope, who is ſaid to have 
been devoured by his dogs. For by dogs 
they underſtand flatterers and parafites, who 
conſumed his eſtate; and brought him to 
beggary. By the laſt way before recited, 
which puts the thing ſignified for the ſign, 
ſtatues and pictures ate called by the names 
of the perſons, which they repreſent; As in 
that jeſt of Cicero upon his brother Quin- 

tus, when, as Macrobius relates, being in the 
province, which his brother had governed, and 
ſeeing a large portrait of part of his body, 
holding a ſbeild, the Quintus was but a little 
man, he faid: My half brother is biger than 
my whole brother. The popiſh doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation is founded upon an abuſe 
of this trope. For when our Saviour, ſpea- 
king of the. . _ wine at that time 


* "$S* I * before 
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before him, ſais: This is my body, and this LECT, 
16 my blood * + his plain meaning is, they — 
were the ſigns of his body and blood; the %. 
thing fignified being put for the ſign by this 26, 28. 
fort of Metonymy. But the papiſts take the 
expreſſion literally, which muſt doubtleſs be 
very abſurd ; ſince the words relate to the 
time then preſent, while Chriſt was yet li- 
ving, and ſpoke them; when it was im- 
poſſible for the bread and wine to be con- 
verted into his body and blood, it being 
evident to all, who were preſent, that thoſe 
elements, and his body exiſted ſeparately at 
the ſame time. But if the words are ex- 
plained by this trope, the ſenſe is plain and 
eaſy, and the way of ſpeaking familiar to 
all writers. Whereas they, who plead for 
the literal ſenſe, might with equal reaſon 
aſſert, that thoſe expreſſions above men- 
tioned are to be taken literally, in which 
ſeveral ' parts of the human body, as the 
hand, the arm, the ear, and the eye, are 
aſcribed to the deity : or that, when our 


Saviour in a metaphorical ſenſe calls him- 

ſelf, @ vine, and 4 door, theſe words: 7,4, xv. 
were deſigned to be applied to him ſtrict- 5 * 7. 
I/ and properly, and not by way of ſimi- 

litude only, as is the caſe in all meta- 
phors. Dit ute i TE an 


1 THE 


| 
| 


| this fide modeſty is ingaged, on that impudence 3 
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LECT: Tun fourth kind of Meronymiet is that 
wherein the adjunct is put for the ſubject, 
N 8 in the ſame variety of ways 
as the former. It is therefore a Metonymy 
of the adjunct, when the thing contained is 
put for that, which contains it. As when 
vg” Virgil ſais, They lie donn upon purple *, that 
is, couches died with purple. And again, 
* Tid. They crown the wine , meaning the bowl, 
7+ which contained the wine; it being the 
cuſtom of the antients to deck their bowls 
with-garlands at their entertainments. By 
this trope likewiſe virtues and vices are put 
for the perſons, in whom they are found. 
As in that beautiful paſſage of Cicero, where 
comparing the profligate army of Catiline 
with the forces of the ſtate, he ſais: On 


an this chaſtity, on that lewadneſs.; on this in- 
on that deceit ; on this piety, on that 
Ad profanence ; on this conſtancy, on that fury; 
on chic honor, on that baſeneſs 3, on this mo- 

deratian, on that unbridled paſſion: in a word, 
equity, temperance, fortitude, prudence, and 
all uirtues ingage with injuſtice, luxury, cow- 


n Catil.ardice, raſhneſs, and all vices 3. And to this 


u. ci. trope thoſe expreſſions are to be refered, in 
which any thing is put for the object, about 
which it is converſant. As in that laying, 
=D 1 | 1 * 
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of the wiſe man: Hope defered makes b 7 
heart fick > where hope is put for the thing | 
hoped for. And thus Suetonius calls the a 
emperor Titus, the love and delight of man- 
kind *,whoſe mild, and obliging temper ren- 7 In ny | 
dered him the object of thoſe agreable affec-'"" 
tions to all perſons under his government. 
A third uſe of this trope is by puting a thing 
for the time, in which it was done. Thus 
we ſay of a perſon; He has ſorved ſo many | 
campains, meaning ſo many ſummers, . that | 
being the uſual time, in which armies are 1 
drawn'out into the feild. Laſtly, by this | | 
Metonymy, the ſign is put for the thing it | 
fignifies. As, the ſcepter for the regal dig- 
nity, and the fword for the EW rn the: 
uy; i/trate. Nr) 19 

FTuxsp are the four: Aan or ſpecies, i into 
which a Metonymy is uſually divided. . But 
Voſſius adds two others, namely of the an- 
tecedent and conſequent *, which bear ſome /-/. orat. 
analogy to the cauſe and effect, as the one. 8 1. 
does at leaſt give occaſion to the other. 
Both of them are often called Meralepſis; 
but ſince that name is likewiſe applied to 
another different trope, as will be ſhewn 
afterwards; I would rather chooſe with 
Voſſius to bring theſe under a Metonymy, 
and conſider them as two diſtinct ſpecies of 


3 | it. 
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LECT wit. By the former, to bear, when ſpoken 
— of a ſuperior ſometimes ſignifies to grant, or 
comply with; and of an inferior. 70 obey. 
Thus the ſervant in Terence, ſais : Sa I 
' afift-Pamphilus,.or bearken to the old man, 
chat is, obey his orders, and forbear. By 
the latter, it is not unuſual to ſay, I /ub- 
feribe, or ſet my hand to ſuch a thing, mea- 
ning, that we aſſent or agree to it, and as a 
conſequence are ready to atteſt it under our 
hand. So when Cicero, ſpeaking of the pi 

n e had lately infeſted the ſeas, ala: 
Shall ¶ complain, that foreigners were taken 
in their paſſage hither, when the Raman le- 
Mo gates bave been redeemed »; by which is in- 
c.12. timated, that they were firſt taken, and af- 
terwards purchaſed their redemption. And 
. in that expreſſion of Terence: You will own 
1 li. that kindneſs well placed 3 : the ſenſe is, you 
Sc. 2. will perceive or find it ſo, a conſequence of 
9. which will be an acknowledgement of it. 
| As to any obſervations neceſſary in the 
choice of Meronymies, I think nothing need 
be added, to what has been ſaid already, 
ven I treated upon the uſe of — in 
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LECT. it, By the former, to hear, when ſpoken 
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wr of a ſuperior ſometimes ſignifies to grant, or 
comply with; and of an inferior 79 obey. 
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3 Pharm. 
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V. 9. 


Thus the ſervant in Terence, fais : /hall 7 
aſſiſt Pamphilus, or hearken to the old man *, 

that is, obey his orders, and forbear. By 
the latter, it is not unuſual to ſay, I /ub- 


ſeribe, or ſet my hand to ſuch a thing, mea- 


ning, that we aſſent or agree to it, and as a 
conſequence are ready to atteſt it under our 
hand. So when Cicero, ſpeaking of the pi- 
rates, who had lately infeſted the ſeas, ſais: 

Sball I complain, that foreigners were taken 
in their paſſage hither, when the Roman le- 
gates have been redeemed :; by which is in- 
timated, that they were firſt taken, and af- 
terwards purchaſed their redemption. And 
in that expreſſion of Terence: You will own 
that kindneſs well placed the ſenſe is, you 
will perceive or find it ſo, a conſequence of 


which will be an acknowledgement of it. 


As to any obſervations neceſſary in the 
choice of Metonymies, I think nothing need 


be added, to what has been faid alrcady, 


when I treated upon the uſe of — in 
p 
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